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PR li FACE 


—“ 

Thi: life of Wellesley has still to lie written on a 
swile proportionate to th(* greatness of the subject. 
Three well-known biographies exist. Mr. Pearce’s 
(] vols, Pentley, 1846) is too often verbose and 
tiivial. Mr. Macullagh Torrens’s brilliant ‘historic 
portrait' ((,’hatto and Windu.s, 1880) does not profess 
to be .systematic. Colonel Malleson’s sketch (W. 11. 
.\llen & ('0., 1889) is—it is its only fault.—too brief. 
Till the time shall come w^hen a compleb' memorial 
of the great statesman shall he undertaken by one 
qualified alike to estimate and to portray, shorter 
studies, it is hoped, may be permitted: and among 
these may this attempt, however unworthy, find 
place. 

The authorities for the subject are very numerous. 
Without mentioning the sources of information on 
particular campaigns and particular personages, refer* 
ences to which will be found in the notes, I may 
name among general histories those of Captain Grant 
Duff, Colonel Wilks, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr. James 
Mill. The last work is one on which, in spite of the 
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elements of greatness it possesses, it would be rash 
indeed to rely either for facts or principles. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin s Despatches, Minutes, and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley (W. H. Allen 
& Co., second edition, 1840) are absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to any student of the great Governor- 
General. Mr. Sidney Owen’s selection from these 
(Clarendon Press, 1878) is wholly admirable and has 
won deserved popularity. Other letters are found 
printed in different books,—some interesting ones 
of a personal nature, for instance, in the lives by 
Mr. Scarce and Mr. Torrens, and others in Mr. G. W. 
Forrest’s Selections from, the Letters, Despatches, and 
other State Papers preserved in the Bomhay Secreta¬ 
riat, Mardtlid Series, vol. i, Bombay, 1885. 

The unprinted material is, I think, nearly as 
important as that already published. The Manu¬ 
scripts of Mr. Fortescue, preserved at Dropmore, have 
been examined for the Historical MSS. Commission, 
and the first volume of the report has been j)ublished 
(1892). It is exceedingly valuable, and I have made 
much use of it. In the British Museum there are 
neai'ly 400 volumes given by the representatives of 
Ixird Wellesley. Among these are two volumes of 
letters to the Select Committee, 1798-1803 ; a volume 
containing a statement of the Secret Service money 
expended, 1799 1805; twenty-seven volumes of pri¬ 
vate and official correspondence (much of this has 
been printed); drafts of letters to be sent, but for the 
most part not despatched; minutes on the finaiices 
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of India; papers, reports, and books relative to the 
household establishment and expenses of the Governor- 
General ; and a number of letters and papers for the 
period 1808-22. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there 
is also a great mass of MS. material, most of which has, 
so far as 1 can see, been used by none of Wellesley’s 
biographers. There repose all the (\)urt Minutes 
of the East India ('ompany, their despatches to 
Bengal auii the replieii thereto, the proceedings of the 
Government in India for the period, and twenty-four 
volumes of Wellesley’s papers, containing letters from 
Madras and Bombay to the Governor-G(*neral. A 
number of s('parat(‘ collections, such as tin' Fisher 
papers and the Miscellaneous Records, contain much 
matter of great value. Of some of these collections 
printed catalogues exist. Sir Henry Waterfiedd drew 
up a r<mgh list of an enormous mass of documents on 
subjects ndating to politics and trade, which was 
prink'd in 1875. Of others there are only MS. cata¬ 
logues, and these do not profess to be complete. I am 
greatly indebted to the kindness of officials of the 
Record Department for their assistance to me during 
the researches I was allowed to make at the India 
Office. I have made considerable use of the MS. 
material, and I believe that some extracts, such as the 
opinions of Wellesley and Dundas on the re-arrange¬ 
ment of Indian administration (pp 113-115), and of 
Warren Hastings on the education of Civil Servants 
(pp. 123-124), will be found of much interest. 
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I am very greatly indebted to my friend, tbe Rev. 
Roland Allen, who has done me the great kindness 
to read my proofs and give me the benefit of valuable 
criticism ; ana I have also to thank Mr. Reginald 
Van Wart for friendly aid. Nor can I refrain from, 
acknowledging my debt to the courtesy and patience 
of the Editor of this series as well as to his unrivalled 
knowledge of India. 
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AOTE 

The orthography of projier names follows the system adopted by 
the Indian Government for the Impmol (kizeihn of Indui. That 
system, while adhering to the popular spelling of very well-kn(»wn 
places, such as Punjab, Poona, Deccan, &c, employs in all other 
cases the vowels with the following uiiifonn sounds 
a, as in woman : a, as in father : i, as in kin • ?, as in intrigue • 
0, as in cold . u, as in ball * ?i, as in rule 




THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY 


CHAPTER I 
Birth and Tiiainin(j 

On the roll of British Rulers of India tliere is no 
greater name than that of Richard Marquess Widlosley. 
Warren Hastings alone, among Ins predecessors, can 
claim to be his eijual; among his successors it would 
be difficult to find a superior. As an administratoi 
and a statesman, alike in his projects and in his 
achievements, he .stands out unuiistakably among the 
greatest men of his age; and it is in far distant times 
and amid wholly different circumstances that we must 
seek, if we are to point to triumphs more extensive 
than his. It is ill comparing the trophies of heroes : 
but if it was Clive who won and Hastings who pre¬ 
served the English foothold in the great peninsula, it 
was Wellesley incontestably who founded the British 
Empire in the East. He found the East India Com¬ 
pany a trading body: he left it, almost in spite of 
itself, the mightiest power in the land. 

The genealogies of great men are often an arid and 
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unprofitable study : but a peculiar interest attaches to 
the ancestry of Wellesley. From what strain was it 
that the four brothers, all men of mark and two of 
undoubted genius, derived their powers? W'e have 
IK) satisfactory answer. An ancient family of Irish 
gentlemen, giving birth in one of its branches to the 
great religious leader of the eighteenth century, the 
house of Wesley—it had once, when spelling was more 
irregular, been Wellesley or Wellesleigh—had thriven 
for centuries respectably, if without any remarkable 
distinction. Garret Wesley, a friend and neighbour 
of Swift, lived blamelessly and died without issue. 
(Charles Wesley, the ‘sweet singer’ of Methodism, 
might, if he would, have been his heir. When he 
declined, another kinsman, Richard Colley of Castle 
Carbery, was adopted, and in due time succeeded to 
the name and the estates. His service to the govern¬ 
ment, which appears to have been slight, or the 
position of his family, received recognition in the 
grant of a peiTage : in 1746 Riehard Colley Wesley 
became Baron Momington in the peerage of Ireland. 
He was himself something of a virtuoso: his son 
Garret Wesley was a musician of no inconsiderable 
note. It was uncommon then to see a peer, even an 
Irish peer, as leader of the Orchestra; but the second 
Lord Momington was respected as a man, and admired 
—he is still remembered—as a musician. He married 
in i7j9 Anne, daughter of Arthur Hill Trevor, after- 
waids Lord Dungannon, and in the same year was 
raised to the rank of an earl. 



BIRTH AND TRAINING 1 

The eldest son of a talented musician an<l an accom¬ 
plished woman, Richard Colley Wesley ^ was born at 
Dangan Castle, County Meath, on June so, 1760. 
His brothers, William, afterwards Earl of Mary¬ 
borough, Arthur, the great Duke of Wellington, and 
Henry, best known as Lord Cowley '^and British 
Ambassador at Paris, were born in 1763, 1769 and 
1773 rtjspectively. His mother when, one day in her 
old age, her carriage w;as delayed in the streid by an 
applauding crowd, said to her youngest son with 
pardonable pride, ‘This comes of being the mother of 
the Gracchi.’ 

Richard, after some country schooling at Trim, was 
sent to Harrow, whence he shortly departed under 
such stigma as attached to those boys who joined in 
barring out a new Head Master, one Heath from Eton, 
because^ th(*y preferred a certain Samuel Parr, who 
was to become famous when Heath was forgotten. 
In consequence of this escapade the little rebel of 
eleven was transferred to Eton, which be ever after¬ 
wards loved with all the devotion of a convert. There 
he acquired that accurate knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin classics and that singular facility in com¬ 
position which marked him through life. An enthu¬ 
siastic but critical judge, Dr. Goodall, afterwards 
Heati Master of Eton, considered him easily Person s 


* It 18 said that Richard Wesley began to sjxjII his name 
Wellesley when he was at Eton. He was matriculated at Oxford 
as Wellesley. His brother Arthur spelled his name Wesley till 
much later. Many of his Indian despatches are so signed 
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superior as a scholar. He was in the same house 
with his brother Arthur. William Grenville and Sir 
John Newport, two of his schoolfellows, were his 
constant friends through life. It is said' that at the 
Speeches in 1777 he recited Strafford’s speech with 
such pathos that George III shed tears, and that 
when he returned, as he often did, with Archbishop 
Cornwallis to Lambeth, he saw Garrick, who said, 
‘Your Lordship has done what I never could do; 
you have drawn tears from the King.’ ‘Yes,’ 
answered Wesley, ' but you never spoke before him 
in the character of a fallen, favourite, arbitrary 
minister.’ 

From Eton he went in December 1778 to Christ 
Church''^. Li 1780 he won the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, the subject being tin* death of Captain 
Cook, In the next year his fath(*r died, and it fell to 
him to pay his debts and educate his children. The 
task was performed with honour and success. 

As a member of the Irish House of Peers, in Grattan’s 
time, the young Lord Mornington’s talents soon com¬ 
manded attention. When his friend William Grenville 
becanu^ Chief Secretary for Heland, the correspond¬ 
ence between them became constant, and 'was concerned 
with matters of political importance. Mornington 
was exceedingly active. ‘ I shall be happy and proud,’ 


* Quaritrly JRevinc, vol. cxlix. p. 364. 

^ * Boing unanimously elected by the Dean and Chapter a 
studont of that institution.* Marquess Wellesley, Prtmitiae et 
Reliquiae, p. 34. 
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he wrote to Grenville, * to take a decided part with 
you in and out of Parliament; and shall, with the 
‘greatest readiness, contribute anything within the 
cuinpass of my abilities to the success of your plans, 
and to the arrangement of them. In short, I shall 
deem it a very small tribute paid to that constant, 
uniform, and ardent friendship which has so oftc^n 
assisted me in every shape, to devote myself to the 
use of a government proceeding on pure principles. 
. . . You may consider me as one of your assistant 
seeietaries, a servant thougli not a slave of the 
crown; and ready to fag with you at business as 
wt‘ used t(* fag at L(‘nt verses and Rpisco-pastorals 
together h' His private letters contain vivid descrip* 
tions of the disturbed life of the Irish Parliament. 
In 1784 he entered the English House of Commons 
as one of the two members for the borough of Beeral- 
ston, a seat which he exchanged in 1788 foj* that of 
Windsor, and for Old Sarura in 1796. He was soon 
recognised as a man of capacity and power. He was 
one of the original knights on the creation of the 
Order of St. Patrick, and in 1786 was made a Lord 
(»f the Treasury. His earlier political attachments 
were all of a liberal complexion. He was a warm 
admirer of Grattan ^ and became an intimate friend of 
Pitt, of whose commercial proposals for Ireland he 

‘ Hist. MSS Commission. Dropmoro MSS., vol. i. p 164. 

^ In a lett<‘r to W. Grenville he speaks of him as ‘ the first of all 
men m ability and virtue, my friend Grattan.* Hist. MSS Com¬ 
mission. Dropmore MSS., vol. i. p. 164. 
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WBH a strong supporter. He opposed in 1789 the 
request of the Hish Parliament to the Prince of Wales 
to assume the office of Regent with unlimited powers. 
He was in complete sympathy with Wilberforce, and 
in the debates of 1792 ho proposed the immediate 
abolition of slavery. His action in English and Irish 
parliaments alike, during this period, shows him to 
have been both enlightened and independent; but with 
the progress of the French Revolution his division from 
the Foxites became marked. He was an enemy to 
Parliamentary Reform, and spoke against the motion 
of the future Lord Grey on May 7, 1793. His opinions 
were biassed by his fears of the Revolution, as his 
arguments show, and when these fears were past it 
was his lot to be a member of the Go\ eminent which, 
under liis old opponent, carried the Reform Rill of 
1832. In 1790 he had travelled abroad for his health, 
and had se(‘n in Paris the vagaries and violeiuv^ which 
already marked the proceedings alike of the people 
and of the AB8eiid)ly. In a letter to William Gren* 
ville ' he gives an acute and humorous description 
of the state of the city, and it is not difficult to see 
how his ex{)eriences affected his opinions. 

Lord Mornington’s position was that of many young 
men of his time. He had no sympathy with narrow 
and anti(j[uated Whiggism: he took a wide view of 
foreign jiolitics and was keenly interested in philan¬ 
thropic movements : he was greatly attached to the 
old Constitution, though not blind to its need of 

‘ Dropmore MSS., vol i. pp. 607-10 
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i*efonn: he was, in fact, in many ways a typical 
representative of the Conservatism which owed its 
birth to Pitt and to Burke. Tliese principles appear 
rh^arly in a lengthy speech on the French Revolution, 
delivered on January 21, 1794, which he corrected for 
the press and published as a pamphlet, and to which 
Sheridan made and also published a vigorous reply, 
it is no slight testimony to the position he liad won 
for himself that his speeches were generally answert^d 
by the greati'st orators of the day. H(* did not always 
get tlie best of the encounter: of one famous de})att‘ 
Wilberforco wrote in his diary, ‘Poor Moriiington 
nei'vous and Sheridan brutal ’ 

In 1793 Mornington was sworn of the English 
Privy Council, and in the same year he began his 
connection with Indian affairs by his appointment 
as a member of the Board of Control. He had already 
prepared himsfdf by reading Indian history and such 
literature as he could procure h For the next four 
years he studied India closely; his speech(‘s contain 
constant allusions to the condition and policy of 
England in the East: and he had the advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with Lord Cornwallis, whose 
Indian administration had been the most successful 
portion of his chequered career. His brother Arthur 
went out to Madras in 1796, with the character from 

* He wrote from Brighton to Grenville, July 30,1786, tolling him 
that he waa reading Orme, and asking for ‘ gome general a<*oourit of 
the European gettlements in the Eaat Indies/ Dropmore 
voJ. i. p. *63. 

B 
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Cornwallis of ‘ a sensible man and a good officer,’ and 
from him he received constant communications, terse, 
acute, unprejudiced, like his later and more famous 
letters. 

In the same year the necessity of changes in Indian 
administration became evident. Sir John Shore at 
(Calcutta and Lord Hobart at Madras were impatient 
of each other s views. Tlie latter expected to be made 
Governor-General; but the Home Government were 
oonyinced of his unfitness, (.’ornwallis was induced 
again to undertake the post, and in March 1797 
Mornington was piivately offered the Governorship 
of Fort St. (ieorg(*, with promise of the* reversion of 
the Gov('rnor-Geru*ralship. H(' acet‘pte(l it, and it 
was not long before th(‘ n‘version also ft‘11 to him. 

On tfuly 26, at the King’s Ia‘V(v he took leave, as 
for Madras ; but tie* changes in Ireland were so m'eat 

o o 

that it was felt (’ornwallis could not be dispensed 
with After a week at Holwood with Pin, spent in 
anxious discussions of the needs and ]>rospects of our 
Indian possessions, Mornington was definittdy ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General of India, leceiving at the 
same time, as Baron Wellesley, a peerage of Great 
Britain, an honour he had long desired. At the end 
of October ho took part in a great banquet given by 
the East India (\)inpany to the victor of ( amperdown, 
and a ballad on the triumph of the great-hearted 
British Admiral, which he wrote for the occasion—not 
equal it must ha confessed to those 'which Dibilin and 
Bi-ahain made so famous—was received with the 
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enthusiasm which is generally the lot of a Viceroy's 
essays in verse. He was indeed better at Latin than 
at English poetry, and some hexameters on the crimes 
of the Revolution and the virtues of the venerable 
Duncan, writb^n about the same time at Walinor and 
published in the Anti-Jacobin, were more ^worthy of 
his powers 

Lord Mornington saih*d on November 7, i 71)7. From 
th(‘ first he aff'eeted all the dignities that should belong 
U) the ruler of a great empire^. Years b{*for(‘, on hi^ 
first appearance in the Irish House of Lords, his W air 
had l>een quizzed, and an ill-natured observiT ha<l 
compared Ins manner to that of Garrick as a tragedy- 
king. He had cultivated, indeed, all th(^ outward 
gi'aees of a great man in attitude, in voice, in st)le. 
in the deliberation which had marked all his parlia¬ 
mentary utterances, he appeared as one who had a 
right to attention and homage. In lesser matters he was 
equally punctilious. On his way out, in spite of the 
distresses of a bad sailor L which he endured with much 
lamentation, he dressed for dinner as if he were at 
home; and the Moriiutg ChnnurU^ in its account of 
his departure, reported with undisguised sarcasm, ‘ to 
such an extent is the frigate encumbered with stores, 
carriages, and baggage, that should the rencontre of 
an enemy make it necessary to prepare for action, Lord 
Momington will inevitably suffer from clearage in the 
course of five minutes a loss of at least ,1^2,000.’ 

’ Evon tlio croMHinj? to Ireland made him ill enough to keep lin» 
bed. Dropmore MSS , vtd. i p 335. 
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The new Governor-General went out, unlike some 
of his pivdecessors, pledged to no system and with 
practically no personal interest in the affairs which 
he was to direct. His brother Arthur w^as, it is true, 
already in India; and he took with him his youngest 
brother, Henry, as his political secretary. He was 
always eager to advance his kinsfolk, and his brothers 
moie than justified his interest. But with this 
exeej)tion hi* was free from the slightest suspicion of 
concern outside the sphere of the duties of his post. 
NeitluT himself, nor through any agent, however well 
concealed, was he concerned in commerce. He had 
not, like Cornwallis, a military training or a military 
bias. No doul>t he was iiiHuenccd—most men were— 
by Dundas, but he was in no seiist* his cr(‘ature. He 
had no past ties to the (.\nnj)any, and was neither 
indebted to them for his advancement nor relying 
upon them for future support. It was. too, a great 
advantage to come after such a man as Sir John Shorts 
Stolid and opinionated honesty is not generally attrac¬ 
tive or engaging Mornington's public life, while 
honourable to the core, was unquestionably a brilliant 
antitlu'sis to that of his predecessor. He had much 
of the genius of Warren Hastings, and he started 
unhampered by ignorant opposition. Shore did better 
on a less extended area: of Mornington his friend the 
Speaker Adtlington, some years before, had said very 
truly, ‘ You want a wider sphere; you art* dying of 
the cramp.’ 



CHAPTER 11 


Bkcinkint.s in India : Tin; Nizam , the Prehidexcies 

After tlio works of Sir Janu's Steplien and Sir John 
Straoljo} ’ it would Ik‘ idle again to insist ujw)n tin- 
arhitrarv and unhistorical dogmatism of Jamos Mill. 
Be it only .said that he i.s as hasty and pragmatical 
on Mornington as he is on Hastings, and as wilfully 
Idind to the evidence which he professes to have con- 
Milted. The new (lOvemor-General, ho .says, ‘had 
[lOHsassed hut little tiim* for acquainting himself with 
the complicated affairs of Lidia, when all his attention 
was directed to a particular point.’ Wi-re the time 
brief or long, the despatches Avhich he wrote from the 
Gape of Good Hope on February 2 ] and February 28, 
1798* show how well he had UM‘d it. It happened 
that he met at the Cape not only Lord Macartney, the 
Governor, who had been Governor of Madras, but also 
Lord Hobart, David Baird, who had lieen released 
fiorn captivity in Mysore by the peace of Bangalore 
and had the be.st means of judging what were Tipd’s 

* Kunromar an/iimpey i885\ and H(utingn and the RohiUa War (1893) 

* Welle^ry hoqtakhn, <d. Montgt)mt^ry Martin, vol. i p|) i”i5. 
* 7-34 
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IVelings towarclw the English, and Major Kirkpatrick, 
who had recently been resident at Haidar^bdd. From 
the last-named he obtained information which Dundas 
especially desired as to the S} stem ‘ now pursued 
almost universally by the native princes, of retaining 
in their service numbers of European or American 
ollicei's under whom the native troops are trained and 
disciplined in imitation of the corps of Sepojs in the 
I’ritish^ service.’ It was to this, and especially in 
regard to the relations of the Niziirn with the Com- 
j)any, that Mornington on his arrival in India first 
<lirected his attention. 

The Nizam s force, under the command of a French¬ 
man named liaymond, consiste<i of (►vtu' ten thousand 
men with a tram of about thirty native-servisi fiold- 
piec(‘s. (hHl(‘rs had already been given for its increase 
to fourteen thousand . a large tract of country, part of 
which boiilered (iii the Karmitik, hml been unsigned 
as security for its pa} . and it vas more than 
suspected, as it was afterwards prov(‘d, that the 
officers, with tin* tacit sanction of the Nizam himself, 
were in corn sp(.»ndence in the French intiTest with 
the far more tlangerous ruler of M}8ore. The position 
of this force was paralleled in many other native 
slates, and it appeared to be clearly a distinct and 
jKiwerful aid to French influence in India. 

•I have no douht,' wrote Mornington \ ‘that the natural 
effect of the unchecked and lapid growth of such a party at 


W tLtdey Ik:*patcht^^ vol i p 5 
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the Court of one of our ]>nneipal allies must be in a very 
‘short y)€riotl to detach that Court entirely fiom our interests, 
and finally to fix it in those of our enemies; to subject its 
councils to their contnd, and its military establishments to 
their discretion. However desj>iciible the corps of Ibiymond 
may now be in poiiit of discipline or effect in the field, would 
it lie wise to have such a larefe laidy of men in readiness to 
i’<‘ceive whatever improvements the ability, assiduity, and 
zeal of French officers sen} from Kuiojx^ lor that express 
purjioK' ini^dit introduce into the constitution of a cor])s so 
piepand b\ coirespondent juinciples and objects io meet the 
most saii'.ruine exjnctations of their new leaders/ Fiider 
th cse ciicum.staiiccH, the corps which perhaps now has little 
moi'* efilcit'iH ' than that of a political jiarty, mi^ht soon 
iH'coine in tlu hands of our enemy as cfiicituit a inilitaiy 
l(*roe, as it i» now in that vicw'whollj useless either to the 
N izain or to ns ’ 

The ineastireH by which Mornington, on the advici* 
of Kirkpatrick, proposed tt) in(‘et these dangers, 
were sketched thus early: and they wen* those 
which he actually carried out. They were to 
procure hy n jiresentation and d(‘iriand the disband¬ 
ment of Kayinonds troops and to leplaee theni by a 
large increase of the British contingent in tin* Niz/Lnrs 
granting such exten.sioii of power in the use of 
the latter force as wouhl enable it to Ik* a real safe¬ 
guard to the Niz^in against the encroachments of the 
Marithds. He discussed further, in his letter of the 
23rd and at greater length on the 2Sth, the position 
of the British [mwer in India in relation to the native 
states generally, and showed a masterly grasp of the 
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situation and an intimate acquaintance with its 
difficultien which proved him to be no novice in the 
study of Indian politics. That his views were not 
merely deriv(‘d from Kirkpatrick is clear from his 
discussion and rejection of several of that officer's 
[)roj)Osals. It was to Ilaidardb^d that Mornington first 
lookeii on his arrival in India. It will be convenient 
therefore to sketch his relations with the Nizam befon^ 
we turn to the other branches of his work. 

The position of the Niziim was, at this time, chiefly 
(lang(‘rous to the British because of his neighbourhood 
to aiel suspected dealings with the redoubtable ruler 
cf Mi sore. Tipfi Sultfui was the enemy whom the 
province of Madras had chiefly to fear, and his 
was the power which Mornington saw that it was 
necessary at once to reduce. But the (’ouncil of Fort 
St. George, shortsighted and timorous, remembered 
Haidar All’s famous descent on the Karnatik and 
dreaded a war with his fierct' and })rutal sou. Thoi- 
still fancied too, with singular blindness, that it was 
wise to suti’er the exUuision of his powei as a countei- 
poise to that of the Marathtls. 

Mornington, it will be seen, had already proof of the 
hostile di'signs of Tipu, which made it madness to 
delay. He knew Mysore to be in alliance with 
Franco. HaidaribM, dominaUnl by French officers, 
was certain sooner or later to follow the example. It 
was necessary, then, to act at once. Captain James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick was accordingly instructed to 
negotiate with the Niz^m and with his son, Azim-al 
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Omrah, for a more definite and binding treaty. The 
details of the negotiation are to be gleaned chiefly in 
private conespondence *: but the action was prompt 
and effectual. Wellesley showed that he possessed 
not only the statesman’s power of bold origination, 
but the skill, ecjually rare as it is, of choosing agents 
bold and decided as himself. Foremost among those 
was a young officer named Malcolm, of whoso wide 
knowledge of the native languages and (‘Xtensive 
study of th(‘ political systems of India bo liad learnt 
thiough his brother Henry Wellesley. Malcolm was 
appointed assistant at Haidarab^ld in September, 1798. 
His tact and courage were of the greatest service, and 
hi.s subse<pient brilliant career justified the selection. 
He became the historian of events in which h(‘ had 
been a prominent actor. 

On September 1, 1798, a trc*aty was signed at 
Haidarfib^d by which the Niz6m was to receive* 
a subsidiary force of six thousand So])()ys with 
artillery officered l)y British subjects, to be paid out 
of his treasury. The whole of the officiTs and 
Serjeants of the French force were to be dismis8(*d ‘ and 
the troops composing it so dispersed and disorganized 
that no trace of the former establishment * should 
remain. No Frenchman w^as in future to be employed 
by the Niz 4 m, nor any other European without the 
Company’s permission. 

Such was the treaty. To carry it out might seem 

‘ The Sixth Report of the R^»yal ComminHion on Historical MS.S (Sir 
E. Strachey's MbS., containa several letters from the Kirkpatricks. 
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a difficult matter. But Wellesley’s agents were equal 
to the task imposed on them. It may be that if Ray¬ 
mond had been alive there would have been a fight: 
but he was dead and his successor, M. Perron, seems 
to have been glad to be out of the business. How¬ 
ever that may be^ through the tact and decision of 
(Colonel Rolierts, the disarmament of the French force 
was accomplished without difficulty, and British 
influ(‘nce })ecame once more supreme at Haidarabad. 
Thus, on the eve of the war with Tipii, which might 
prove the most siTious that the (\jmpany had ever 
engaged in, the flank of the Madras presidency was 
s(‘cur(Ml, and what luui b(‘en a danger was turned into 
a support. 

To comph‘te tie* record of Wellesley’s ndations wdth 
Haidarilbiid, it should be added that the Niziim took 
a subordinate j)art in the champaign in Mysore and 
received a very handsome share of the conquer(*d 
tt‘rritor\. Before long a new treat\ became necessary. 
Th(‘ Niztlm was in sore straits. The Marath^s, his 
constant and livtdy foes, were still })ressing their 
claims for dm nth: his owii tributaries, w'ho owed 
tributt' also to the Marathas, were encouraged by 
them in resistance to his demands. He could not 
coerce them, for his own force was inadequate and 
the British tnuips w’ere, by treaty, only to lie used for 
definitt* external w’ar. The difficulties in the w^ay of 
procuring an European-officered army w^ere enormous. 
There seonuHi every possibility that l»eforc long the 
Marithis w’ould actually invade Haidarabad—and, 
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la,st straw of all, the Nizdm could exact no money 
from the territory he had gained m the Mysore parti¬ 
tion, and his subsidy to the English was in arrears. 

rnder these circumstances a treaty of Defensive 
Alliance was negotiated in Octolar j 8 co, by which 
W ellesley set at rest the dithcultif^s of Haidar^bdd. 
fhe English loices in the Deccan were increasiMl to 
u n thousand men, and wen* authorisinl to defend the 
NizAin against all aggression. The NizJiin agreed to 
sulunit all his disputes to English im diation ; and he 
\ lelded to the Company the whol(‘ of his aeijuisitions 
jr(*m Tipii. The northern frontier of Mysore was 
now ])la(*ed in Biitish hands, and the security of the 
Southern Province was greatly increased. 

The disbandment of the French forces the earlie^st 
uiumph of the new (jlovernor-Geiieral, was cordially 
appro\ed at home. 

‘ Your treaty with the Nizam,’ wiote DuiidiiH, ‘ effectually 
an end to every alarm uj)on that j)Hrt of the hiisinei'H; 
iiid whether you consider it negatively nw removing the French 
lorce from our neighhourhood, or positively in repjwct of the 
additional strength it affoids to U8 and the aid it given to 
‘•III finances, it is a traiiHaction wdiich tidls in our favour in 
a variety of ways. . . . Your lordship has long before this 
time anticipated the witisf.iction I have received from that 
transaction, which has lieen completed in so masterly and 
effectual a manner.' 

In the course of his action with regard to the Nizilm 
the Governor-General was brought into constant com¬ 
munication with the Governor and Council of Fort 
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St. George. The difficulties of control had always 
l>een one of the most fruitful sources of weakness 
in the Company’s government of its possessions, and 
the situation during the time of Lord Hobart and Sir 
John Shore had become acute. To Mornington divided 
responRil)ility was intolerable, and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of th(‘ arrival of the new Governor of Madras, 
Lord Clive, to address to him a homily on his position 
and (luti(‘S which is highly instructive. The tone is 
polite, cordial, friendly: Mornington receive<l the intel¬ 
ligence of the appointment with ‘ veiy gr(*at pleasure’ : 
but h<‘ did not hesitate to speak cb^arly. He em¬ 
phasized the lUM'd for .secrecy in communication : he 
criticized the inferiority of the civil service of Madras 
he laid down strict limits as to tln^ interference of the 
lessiT with the gr(‘at(‘r official. No steps, he declared, 
must be taken in matters relating to negotiation, w’ar, 
reM'iine, or the general interest, civil, military, or 
political of the Company’s possessiiiis, by the inferior 
presidency. Its duty consi.sts merely ‘ in a cordial 
co-operation in the execution of that which it is the 
peculiar province of the Governor-General in (^ouncil 
to determine ’ Nor is it compatible with the position 
of the less(T presidencies ‘ to mingle direct or indirect 
censures with their formal obedience to the legal 
authority of the Governor-General in Council; still 
less can it their duty to anticipate his decisions 
by the premature interjiosition of their opinions or 
advice in any quarter, where such interference may 
counteract the success of his general plans and may 
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introduce all the mischief and confusion of divided 
councils and of conflicting authority. The examina¬ 
tion of the records of the late Government of Fort 
St George,’continued the Imperious Governor-General, 
‘ will manifest a constant tendency towards this fatal 
LiTor; and even since my arrival in Bengal I have 
Idund it necessary to restrain the symptoms of the 
baine disposition.’ 

It was well to speak thus clearly at th(^ outset; 
ant] it must be allowed that Lord Clive acted with 
great tact and restraint within the limits which his 
superior assigned to him. He refrained from the 
' iuta) error’ of criticism, and the Governor-General 
N\ent his lordly way, untrammelled by opposi¬ 
tion, and followed to the end of his car<;er by tht* 

‘ fervent esU'em, respect and aflection^ ’ of the sulior- 
dinate whom he had tauglit thus early to know his 
place. 

Difficulties there were with the Madras Council, 
where, especially in the case of the affairs of the 
Nawab of Arcot, the officials were apt to act, as 
Arthur Young said that statesmen at home acted 
towards America, ‘ on the maxims of the counter'; 
hut they w'ere smoothed by the genuine friendship 
between Wellesley and Clive. Nor at any time did 
the condition of Madras approach that of Bombay. 
Of the latter, during his brother’s administration 


* See Lord Clivt’a letter on re»igning his post to Ix)rd William 
Bentinck, Sept. 3, 1803. WeJledey vol. v. pp. 433 5. 
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(in spite of pleasant experience and a love passage’) 
Arthur Wellesley left a biting description which may 
sufficiently describe his relations with its Council 

‘ There are two parties throughout the Bombay establish- 
incut, the civil anil military service; and the latter are 
divided into two parties, those in the King’s and those in 
the Coiiipaiiy's service. The disputes of these two parties 
are the Rule biisiiies'< of every man under the government 
of Boiiibiiy; and they aie niaiiitiiined by the sistein of 
encoiiiagemeiit given to correspnndence and the jierjietual 
nd'eri'iice to individuals by goveiiiinent In short, I see 
that nothing ran suececd with theae jii'Ople iia it ought; and 
I wish to (lod 1 had iinthing to do with thenC ’ 


* S‘«‘ Ihnilmif (tfiil liv \ i\ ii |i q 

* No\ II, i8oj Owfii’n M/W/oiis/itrin p 320 



CHAPTER III 

ThK (^)NQIIK8T OF MysORP: 

In tin' popular niiiul the faino of W(*l]osloy rost(‘tl. 
an<l still rests, without (juestioii almost sole!}' ou tie* 
CoiKjiu'st of Mysore. If the natives, as grotescjue 
instances showed h reganhal tlie Company as an old 
woman (a Iia jxithesis to which its comluct ^ave a hi^h 
degree of })ioha]ality), the British nation, ocjually 
ignorant, knew the Indian States without diserimi- 
nation as notalile for w^ealth and crmdty, and the 
iT^eat peninsula as a happy lainl w’her(‘ the Company 
had sent Englishmcui, and Mr. Dundas liad s(uit Scots¬ 
men, wdio returned after many years wdth impaired 
constitutions and impetuous maiintu-s to ])uy Englisli 
constituencies and excite the a\ariee of j)oor relations. 
Eor once an Oriental chieftain came within th<^ range 
of European politics. Whether because he w^as under¬ 
stood to be in alliance with tin* French bugbear or 
bec^ause so many Britons had been his prisoners, the 
barbarity of Tij)U wa.s a household word in England. 
Tipu was a sort of Enstem ‘Boney’; English mothers 

' Ix>rd Valent a wa« aniioiinct*d to WolloHloy thui* ‘Tlie Lcird'n 
Mster’H 8on and tli*‘ grandm»n of Mrn Company la arrived.’ 
Torrens, WdMey, p. 330 
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scared their naughty children with his name. Colonel 
Wilks's account of the sufTerings of British prisoners in 
Mysore’ gives a picture which many a British house¬ 
hold knew to be too sadly true. When General Baird’s 
mother heard how the captives were bound together 
and dragged after the cannon on the march—‘ I pity the 
iiion,’ she said, ‘ wha’s tied to ma Davie! ’ Few could 
treat the matter so lightly. Knowledge of the misery 
of the British prisoners led to exaggerated ideas of 
the power of the monster wdio had poisoned and assas¬ 
sinated so many of them. Haidar All had defeated 
the Company’s troops in the open field Tipu had 
stood forth with all the appearance of a conqueror at 
the peace of Mangalore in 17H4, and in the fifteen 
}ears since then his power had seemed--in spite of 
his defeat at tlie hands of Cornwallis—rather to in¬ 
crease than to decay. Sudihmly, in a few months, it 
was shattered to the dust; his territory was divided, 
his dynasty deposed , and the British troops secured 
such a (piantity of prize-money as had never been 
known before. The British imagination, already 
strongly apjioaled to, wuis dazzled by these lirilliant 
results ; and when men at home asked whose work 
this was, ami Anglo-Indians, military and civil 
servants alike, cried with one voice, * Momington's,’ 
a testimony so unanimous and unusual carried all 
England with it in its enthusiasm. Wellesley, Tipd, 
and Seringapatam were written in the memories of 


Htstoncal Sketches </ S\futheTn /w/ui, ii 531, a. 
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Englishmen for generations and in English history 
for all time. 

Momington' arrived in India with no settled plan 
ot a Mysorean war. His instructions from Dundas 
were to preserve the balance of power between the 
native princes upon the same footing as that on which 
it was placed by the treaty of Seringapatam (1792). 
He perceived, from the conversations which he had at 
the Cape, and from the despatches from India which 
lie opened and rt*ad, that this balanct‘ had been 
materially disturbed. The unsettled condition of th(\ 
Marathd States was not such as to inspire alarm. Thii 
vonth of Daulat lUo Sindhia counterbalanced the 
accession of power which his predecessor, tht‘ great 
Mahaddji. had won. Indore was weakened by the 
feuds of the claimants to the authority of Tiikaji 
Holkar. Ndgpur seemed to be strength: but it was 
traditionally allied with the British. The Nizdrn was 
perceptibly weaker than of old. There was no power 
m Central or Southern India to be named beside that 
of Mysore. In the North-West Provinces the weak¬ 
ness of Oudh w^as a danger to the English and to 
itself; and there was an universal expectation of 
invasion from Zemdn »Shdh, the Afghan chief whose 
power had advanced with such alarming strides, and 
who was known to be in treaty with all the states in 
Hindustan that were unfriendly to the Company. It 

* B«Kide8 the WeUesiey Dapaiches there are on this subject SeUct 
UUtn qf TipH Sultan, arranged and tranaUted by Col. W. Kirk- 
f*atrick, 1811. 
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may be that this danger was exaggerated ; but it is 
unquestionable that it appeared very real to all the 
prominent soldiers and statesmen of British India. 
Not the least alarming feature was the association of 
Zein^ii Sh^h with Tipu Sultan. 

Moraington sketched thus clearly, in his letter to 
Dundas from the Cape, the change in the position of 
the latter since the peace of Seringapatam. 

‘ Since tliat period of time ho has enjo\ed perfect internal 
tranijiiillity; wliile our allies all around him have been 
distracted and exhausted l)y domestic rebellions, successive 
revolutions, and mutual wars, he has been emplo}ed in 
recruiting tlie sources of his strength, improving his reve¬ 
nues, and iinigorating the discijilinc of his armies . . . He 
has be<*n vei\ active for some tune pa^t in liis application 
to the (’oiirts of the Native power'>, endeavouring to stir 
tliein up against us He certainly applied for that purjiose 
to the Ni/am, and during the absence of A/iin ul Omruh at 
I’wna lie made a very strong iinjiression ii}>on the j>olitics 
of the ('ourt of Haidaiilbjul, where he has now a vaJeU, and 
where he certainly has many partisan as well in the corps 
of Raymond as in the seiviee ot Uiiijid lu Daula, a chief of 
a eonsKh rahle taction called the Paiingah ji.irty, and in that 
ot Iintia/. ul Ihuila, nephew to the Nizam. Tipii has also 
sent vak'ils to Poona, W'ith the same object ot raising 
a .sjunt of hostility against us ’ 

After discussing the policy to be adopted towards the 
other States, he continues . 

* I have adverted in this letter to the increased assiduity 
with which Tipii has endeavound to raise animosities against 
us among the Native jwwcrs, and to his intercourse with 
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Zemin Shah. I wish to know from you whether we ought 
to suffer without animad v^ersion and spirited representation 
such open acts of hostility on the part of Tipii ? My ideas on 
thih subject are that, as on the one hand we ought never to 
use any high language towards Tipil, nor ever attempt to 
deny him the smallest point of his machinations against us, 
we ought to let him know that his treachery does not escape 
onr observation, and to make him feel that he is within the 
nnich of our vigilance. At j)resent it a])p(*ars to me that he 
IS pennitted to excite 411-wdll against us wherever he pleases, 
without the least attempt on our part to repndiend eitlier 
him fi>r the suggestion, or the court to whom he applies for 
listening to it.’ 

Moderation, however, waa impossible wh(*n Tipu’s 
relations with the French became known. He bad 
for some time (as it was afterwards discovered by the 
papers found at Seringapatam) been corresponding 
with the French governor of Mauritius, giving him 
information of the state of India and pressing for an 
immediate invasion. It was not till the corrt^sjiondence 
had continued for some time, and Tipii had sent envoys 
to negotiate by w^ord of mouth, that the Governor of 
Mauritius definitely accepted the offers of the ruler 
of Mysore. 

On June 8 Mornington read in aCaleutta newspaper 
the proclamation issued \>y Governor Malartie in 
January. The proclamation stated the requests of 
Tipii for assistance and his promises of service against 
the English. He had declared that all his prepara¬ 
tions were already completed, and that the French 
troops, whom he would maintain entirely at his own 
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expense, would find everything ready for immediate 
war; that, in fact, he only waited for French succour 
to open hostilities against the English, and that it 
was his ardent desire to expel them from India. On 
the ground of these statements the proclamation re¬ 
commended a general levy for the service, and assured 
all citizens who should enlist that Tipii would give 
them a good rate of pay and allowances, to be fixed 
by his envoys before the departure of th(‘ expedition. 

Mornington at once began to make preparations for 
war. He w'rotc immediately to General Harris at 
Madras, warning him to make preparations. Advice 
poured in upon him from the timid officials at 
Madras. Most characteristic was the memorandum of 
Mr. Josiah Webbe, the honest and abl(^ R(»cretary to 
that Presidency. He dwelt upon the ‘principle of 
Pritish policy,’ to preserve Tipii as a power and to 
balance him against the Mardthas and the Nizdm, 
upon the military weakness, the lack of resources, the 
bankruptcy of the Madras presidency, the strength of 
Tipii's defences, and the utter 'weakness of our allies. 
‘ 1 can anticipate none but the most baneful conse- 
ipiences from a war with Tipii.’ 

So said they all. Even General Harris dwelt strongly 
on the difficulties in the way. Nor was Mornington 
himself blind to the want of allies. No aid, he said, 
could be expected from the Nizdm, weakened by his 
long wars “with the Marithds, or from Poona, where 
dissensions and Sindhia alike prevented any active 
interference, and where the one constant principle 
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was hatred of Haidar^Mcl. Happily, support was not 
lacking from home. The Secret Committee wrote, as 
soon as they heard of the proclamation, to direct 
that, if Tipu’s designs should prove to l>e such as 
that document represented, his attack should not be 
awaited, but war should at once be carried into the 
enemy’s country. Mornington received this letter 
oil October i H, and he heard at the same time of 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian e’xpedition. It was clear that 
no time was to be lost. H(‘ issued orders to the 
Madras authorities to prepare for war, and pressed on 
the disarmament of the French troops at Haidar/ibdd. 

letters show a thorough gi’asp of the obj(‘ct8 to 
be sought and of the means bo be used: he appears to 
have mastered detail and principle alike. The long 
minute of August I2, 179H, written for the Council 
and occupying fifty pages of the despatches, is a work 
of consummate genius, and by itself would establish 
its author’s claim to be a statesman of the highest 
rank. His objects were thus summarised ; 

‘ First, to seize the whole maritime territory remaininpr 
in his j)os*'(‘ssi()n below tlie Gh^ts on the coast of Malalwr, in 
order to preclude him from all future communications by 
sea with his French allies. Secondly, by marching the army 
from the coast of Coromand«d directly upon his capital, to 
compel him to purchase peace by a formal cession of the 
territory seized on the coast of Malabar. Thirdly, to compel 
him to defray our whole expense in the war, and thus to 
secure the double advantage of indemnifying us for the 
exjiense occasioned by his aggression, and of reducing his 
resources with a view to our future security. Fourthly, to 
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compel him to admit permanent Residents at his Couit from 
us and fiom our allies, a measure which would enable us at 
all times to check his operations, and to counteract the intri¬ 
cacies of his treachery Fifthly, that the expulsion of all 
the natives of France now in his service, and the perpetual 
exclusion of all Frenchmen, both from his army and domi¬ 
nions, should be made conditions of any treaty of peace 
with him.’ 

His opinions cdear, his measures decided, he ad- 
vaiiced rapidly towards his end. On November 4 he 
conveyed to Tipti intelligence of the British success 
in Kgypt ; on the 8th, still hoping to prevent a rupture, 
he urged him in a dignified letbu- to abandon the 
French alliance. On (Christinas Day, 1798, he received 
a shuffling reply, attributing to the French the spread¬ 
ing of false reports, and ending in the true Oriental 
diplomatic vein • 

‘ Your lordship is a great Sirdar, a firm frioiul and the 
iTctificr of all thiiigs, and you possess an eiihghiened judge¬ 
ment 1 have the strongest hope that the minds ot the wise 
and intelligent will not be sullied by doults and jealousies, 
but will consider me from my heart drsirous of harmony 
and friendship (’outinue to allow me the pleasure of your 
cori espondi nee, making me happy by accounts of your health. 
V\ hat more shall be written ! ’ 

Mornington advanced towards his end with sure 
and certain tread. On the very day he received this 
insolent letter he sailed for Madras. He arrived on 
Decemlier 31, and on January 1799, assumed the 
direction of afihirs at the scene of action. On the 
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9th he wrote a clear and determined letter to Tipfi, 
explaining that he knew of his negotiations with the 
French, and calling upon him definitel}" to receive an 
English envoy and make terms with the Company 
and its allies. No satisfactory reply was sent: no 
news had arrived of the ultimate fortune of the French 
in Egypt. The danger was pressing A letter from 
the Sultan of Turkey himself, the head of the 
Muhammadan interest, desiring him to ally with the 
British, left Tipu still unwilling to surrender his 
hopes from the French alliance. He only replied to 
Mornington that he was going a-hunting. His cup 
w’as full. Mornington delayed no longer. 

There can be no question that the judgement of the 
< V)rnpan^> *s officials as to the grow^th of thi* power of 
Tipfi and the decay of the other states was just: still 
N ss can the reality of the French intrigues ho doubted. 
Two further points, how^ever, on wdiich Mr. Mill lays 
great stress, must be considered. Was Wellesley pre¬ 
cipitate in the declaration of war ? The long period 
during which plans were laid and jneparations 
matured, long indeed in comparison with that which 
I^recedes the wars of our own day, appears to refute 
this charge. It must be remembered also that delay 
was in every way favourable to Tipu. It made his 
chances of French help stronger and gave him time 
to strengthen his defences. If it w^as necessary to 
strike at all, certainly it was wise to strike soon. 

But there is a more serious charge. Tipii, it is 
declared, was a man of religion and moderation .- 
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‘As a domestic ruler he sustains an advantageous com- 
jnirison with the greatest prince of the East. . . . He had the 
discenmient to perceive, w^hat is generally hid from the eyes 
of mlers in a more enlightened state of society, that it is the 
prosperity of those who labour witli their hands which con¬ 
stitutes the principle and cause of the prosperity of States; 
he therefuie m.ide it his business to protect them against the 
Intelnu‘dlat(‘ orders of the community, by whom it is difficult 
to pi event them from being oppressed. His country was 
aeeoidingly, at least during the fiist and better part of his 
reign, the best cultivated, and its population the most 
flourishing in India; while under the English and their 
de|)endentR, the population of the Kainatik and Oudh, hasten¬ 
ing towards the state of deserts, was the most wretched 
u[K)n the fate of the earth ' ’ 

A comparison with States in which the Company 
bad at that moment no authority fir power of r(‘fonn 
is, to say the least, disingenuous ; and it need only be 
leplied that the testimony of residtuits and travellers 
far from beai*s out the Utopian description oi Mr. Mill. 
The increased prosperity of the country under British 
rule is vouched for by indisputable authority. Anti 
it would be difficult to say what foundation in fact is 
possessed by Mr. Mill’s application t<j the Sultan of 
Mysore of his own excellent sentiments concerning 
the position of the agricultural labourer. The taxa¬ 
tion under Tipii was oppressive, and the sons of the 
soil t>aid heavily for tilling it. 

So much of preliminanes and justification. On 
February^ 22, 1799, Mornington issued at Madras 

• lAiWf 0/IntUa, ed Wilson, vol v: pp 105,6. 
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a declaration of the occasions of the war, and on the 
same day sent to General Harris his instructions for 
the political conduct of the campaign. These chiefly 
concerned the appointment of a (Commission, of which 
Arthur Wellesley was to be the head, to^ negotiate 
with any tributaries or subjects of Tipii who might 
desire to ally with the British, and to use measures 
of conciliation towards the inhabitants of the invaded 
territory, and of protection to any surviving member 
of the old ruling family of Mysore dispossessed by tlu* 
adventurer Haidar. 

In a private letter to General Harris, Mornington 
expressed himself happy in the advantageous circum¬ 
stances under which the war was to be begun. The 
ai-my of the Kairuitik, which Harris was to command, 
was unque8tionai)ly ‘ the best appointed, the most 
completely equipped, the most amply and liberally 
supplied, the most perfect in point of disci])line, and 
the most fortunate in the acknowledged experience 
and abilities of its ofticei's in every d(ipartrnent, which 
ever took the field in India.’ The anny on the 
Malabar coast was equally eflicicmt. Both were strong 
in cavalry: and Wcdlesley now expected, somewhat 
too sanguinely, some results from the zeal displayed 
by the Kiz^m, and the aid of a not inconsiderable 
detachment of the famed Mar^th^ horse. Harris was 
to go unshackled by the civil control which had 
spoiled so many a British expedition in the past. 
Tlie object of the war was ‘ single, distinct, and 
definite,’ and the means of attaining it had long been 
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Htudied by those to whom it was entrusted to carry 
them out. The whole of the British staff was well 
acquainted wich the geography, the resources and 
the defences of Mysore. 

‘ On the otlier hand, Tij)u's army is known to have suffered 
(•(uiBidenihly both in nunihers and discipline since the last 
war. Ili.s finances aie in great disorder, he no longer pos¬ 
sesses the confidence of his army, his counsels are distracted 
hy a variety of contending factions, and his spirits are 
dejected and broken hy the disappointment of his hopes of 
French assistance, hy the retreat of Zernan Shah, by the 
failure of his intrigues at the Courts of Poona and Haidar- 
ahikd, arrd h} the unexampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our inilitury operations.’ 

A glowing picture—the colours 1 night to encourage 
the cautious soldier. Mornington knew how to sound 
H trumpet call to action as well as how to pen a diplo¬ 
matic protocol or a statesman’s estimate of political 
probabilities. Oner* more he addressed the Court of 
Directors in a dignified vindication of the war. 
Already ho had ordered the army to advance. 

On the day' that the formal act of opening the war 
took place, the Governor-General wrote a letter to 
('olonel Palmer, the Resident at Poona, which ex¬ 
presses with lirevity and clearness the aims which he 
lield at the moment. 

‘ Entertaining no view’s of aggrandisement, ray objects in 
the war will he limited to the attainment ot a just indemnity 
for the great expense to which the aggression of Tipii SulUii 
has suhjeeUd the allies, ami of a reasonable security against 
the future violence and treachery of that prince. But no 
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negotiations with a view to either object can be eiitertaiiieil 
without danger to the common cause until the Sultan shall 
have been comj)elled to entertain ^eiious appreheiiHion for 
the secuiity of SeringapaUun. And it is accordingly my 
resolution to listen to no overtures from him until we shall 
have attained such a |X)sition as shall sufficiently secure us 
asrainst the efforts of his insincerity. In this determination 
I have no doubt of being cordially 8upj)orted by the Peshwi 
and by Niina Fa mavis h* 

On February 3, General Hairis took the com¬ 
mand ; on March 5, his troops entered the territory 
of Mysore. A Bombay contingent under General 
Stewart advanced to form a junction with the 
Madras army. The march was no military pro- 
inena<le, nor was it accomplished with the order 
which belits a w^ell organized force. The difficulty of 
keeping open communications was considerable, that 
of transport was greater, that of obtaining supplies 
greater still. Stewart advanced by the Poodicherran 
Ghdt and stationed his army between Sidasire and 
Sidapore, where he was attacked by Tipii, whom he 
repelled with considerable slaughter. The unitcwl 
forces of Madras and Bombay then advanced by 
Kdnk^nhalli; while Tipii, who had retired to Seringa- 
patam after his defeat, again came forward, but with 
hesitating and uncertain plan Finally he gave battle 
at Malvilli. The fight was sharp, and not without 
vigour on the part of the Mysorean army; but it 
ended in another victory for the British troops, 

‘ Ffib. 3, 1799 Seifictums fnmi Letterg^ Ac. at Boinbav, by 

O W. Furrest, Miinitha Spinet*, vol. i. 
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and Tipu retired again to his capital. This was 
on March 27 : on April 5, General Harris completed 
the investment and began the siege. The opera¬ 
tions were hurried as much as possible, for the 
Hf^ason was late and want of supplies was already 
beinir felt. Nor w'ere the forts behind the invaders 
secured It had been a bold rush and everything was 
staked on the rapidity of the movements. 

Op th(‘ evening of April 3, the breach made by the 
aitillery in the walls was considered practicable, and 
on the 4th thi‘ assault took place under the com¬ 
mand of Major-General llaird. ‘In less than seven 
niinut(‘s from the period of issuing from the trenches 
tiu‘ British colours were planted on the summit of the 
breach.’ Within the ramparts then‘ was fierce resist¬ 
ance. Ti[)u himself was in the thick of the tight and 
fell, covered with wounds, as the British entered the 
inner fortitication The triumph was coiitph^te. 

Baird, who commanded the attack, had himself 
undtTgone cruel imprisonment at TipiVs hands, and 
>vas not remarkable for lenity: but his ti*eatment 
of the Sultan’s children was generous and noble. 
When he saw the piinces trembling and distressed he 
was, sa\s an eye-witne.^s'^, ‘sensibly affected . . . and 
his galhuitry on the assault was not more conspicuous 

‘ An nrcnnnt of Tipu’s conduct during the nioge 

And on hiH last day is to found in the Per^mn Lyfe by Mir 
Hus.stun Ah Khan, translated by Col Miles, London. 1844. The 
Sultan IS regardtsl as a hero and martyr 

* Major Allan, in Bt*at*s>n‘a Vicir of the H'tir tcith Ttpu Suitan, 
Api^uidix xlu 
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than the moderation and humanity which on this 
occasion he displayed. He received the princes witli 
every mark of regard, repeatedly assured them that 
no violence or insult should be offered to them, and 
he gave them in charge to two officers Xo conduct 
them to head-quarters in camp.* 

With Tipu’s death the war was practically at an 
end: the fortresses of Mysore speedily surrendered, 
the people apparently welcomt'd the change of masters. 
only a predatory adventurer, named Dhundia Wfigli, 
kept up a guerilla wai*fare for some time till he was 
defeated and slain by Arthur Wellesley. 

In the settlement of Mysore the objects of the 
(iov(»rnor-General were twofold. It was essential to 
obtain reasonable indemnification for the cost of the 
war and to secure Madras against the recurrence of 
a danger so gi'eat as had been associated with th< 
growth of the Muhammadan State in the south. The 
task of redistribution of territory and p<jwer was 
a difficult one. The Niz^m and the Mar^thfis must 
be rewarded for their support. The fomuT had given 
aid of some value and he looked for the lion’s shaie 
of the spoil. But to have given him an equal pro¬ 
portion of the conquered teriitory to that njserved 
for the Company would have aggrandised his power 
beyond the limits of discretion, and, moreover, bav(‘ 
been a cause of great jealousy to the Mar^thds. On 
the other hand, the Mardthis had not aided in the 
war; their attitude had been one of subservient inac¬ 
tivity ; but, like jackals, they looked for a share in 
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the game, Mornington observed with justice that all 
they might receive would be ‘gratuitous on the part 
of the Company and the Nizto b* To have given 
them a share e(|ual to that of the Nizdm or the British 
would have been both impolitic and unjust. 

Such divisions of the land as would have entirely 
satisfied either the Niz^m or the Mar^th^s would 
have kept the British frontier still insecure. But 
Moinington saw that it would be equally impru¬ 
dent to increase the Company's territories out of 
proportion to the gains of the native states. Accord¬ 
ingly, as he stated in his despatch to the Directors 
of August 3, 1799, he regulated the division on 
tlie following principles An attentive consideration 
of evtTV comparative view of thes(‘ important ques¬ 
tions t<‘iminat(Ml in my <lecision that the (‘stablish- 
ment of a central ami separate government in Mysore, 
under tin* ])rutection of the Company, ami the admis¬ 
sion of the Marfithas to a certain participati(m in the 
division of the conquered territory, were the expe¬ 
dients best calculated to reconcih' the interests of 
all parties, to st^cure the Company a less invidious 
and mon‘ efficient share of revenue, resource, com- 
imu-cial advantage and military strength than could 
bo obtained under any other distribution of territory 
or power, and to afford the most favourable prospect of 
general and pennanent ti*anquillity in India*.' The 

* Ix>tt«‘r to C <»1 I*almt»r Forroel's S<V.Uuns /rom BomlMxy Letters 
d'f., Manuhii Sith'm. vol i p 630. 

” iH'spiitclitNS, \ol 11 p 75 
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following accordingly was the actual division of 
territory’. 

1. The English took the province of Kfinara, the 
districts of Koimbatur, Darapuram and Mujnad, with 
all the land below the Qhdts, between Malabar and 
the Karn^tik, securing an uninterrupted tract of 
territory from the coast of Coromandel to that of 
Malabar, together with the entire sea-coast of the 
kingdom of Mysore. Besides this, the fortress of 
Seringapatam and the forts commanding the heads 
of the passes above the Ghdts were placed in British 
hands. 

2. The Niz^in obtained the districts of (iooty and 
GurramkondH, and land down to Chitaldnig and other 
border fortresses of Mysore 

3. To tlie Mai-^thyis was assigned territory in valu«‘ 
rather moie than half that of the other pow(*rs but on 
condition that the Peshwd should enter into definite 
agreement against tht; French and undertake ne*ver to 
employ PJuropeans without the (Jomj)any’H consent, 
and should guarantee the inviolability of the new 
Stiito to be erecte<l in Mysore. Tht‘ Peshwfi, witli 
extraordinary blindne.ss, refused the offer, and the 
territory which he d(‘clined was dividend between the 
Pinglish and the Niz^m. 

4. The rest of Tipii’s dominions, now surrounded 
east and west by the Company’s territories and de¬ 
fended on the north by a strong line of fortresses, 
was given to the descendant of the old Hindh Rij&s 
whom Haidar All had dispossessed. The establish- 
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ment of the Hindu Raj 4 was a politic concession to 
the feelings of the population by whom the Muham¬ 
madan rule had been hated as well as feared. But 
the subsidiary treaty of Seringapatam, signed on June 
22, 1799, plfl'Ced the government of the new Rdj 4 
entirely under British control, and gratitude as well 
as obligation attached him to the power which had 
raised him from obscurity. 

The settlement was left in the hands of a Commission 
on which sat Mornington’s brother's, Arthur, who had 
won considerable distinction in the war, and Henry. 
On the dissolution of the CoiiuniBsion, ('olonel Close 
became British resident with the new IMjd, and Arthur 
Wellesley was placed in command of the troops left 
in the country. 

Well might Moriiington look with pride upon the 
results of his prompt and daring action. A year before 
he landeil in India it would not have been thought 
possible* for the Company to overthrow the power of 
Tipii. Tlirough his deti‘rmination the task had been 
accomplished with ease in two months. In his 
despatch to the Directors he stated tin* advantages 
obtained, in language through the sobriety of which 
app<.‘ars a proud and dignified elation. An immediate 
addition i)f .i’259,000 per annum to their territorial 
revenue, which, with the increased payment from the 
NizAin and the profits to be expected from better 
cultivation of the soil, would soon, he estimated, 
amount to over 1,000,000 additional revenue; the 
Karnfitik placed in a complete position for defence; 
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the great increase of English commerce by the re¬ 
moval of the restrictions of Tipu; the improvement of 
the Company's army through increased supply-grounds 
and new fields for recruiting—these were some of the 
advantages which Mornington anticipated from his 
great conquest. But these were not all. ^‘Highly/ 
he continues, ‘as I estimate these immediate and direct 
advantages of revenue and of commercial and military 
lesources, I consider the recent settlement of Mysore 
to be equally important lo your intiTests in its ten¬ 
dency to increase your political consideration and 
mfiuence among the native powers of India, together 
with your means of maintaining internal tranquillity 
and oj’der aiming your subj(;cts and dependants, and 
of defending your posscsssions against any enemy either 
Asiatic or fmropean.’ And lastly, as the (lovernor- 
(l<*Deral foresaw, it was the final and complete 
overthrow of the French iidluonce in ln<Iia. 

On the settlement of Mysore and its actual resultB 
a word may he necessary. The ])ositJon of the (Com¬ 
pany was stronger in Mysore than in the other states 
which were about this period subjected to British 
control. ‘ Owing to the inconveniencos and embarrass¬ 
ments ari.sing,’ says ^lornington himself, ‘from the 
system of double government and confiicting autho¬ 
rities in Oudh, the Karn^tik, and Tanjore., I resolved 
to reserve to the Company the most extensive and 
indisputable powers.’ The as he was the creature, 
waa the subject, of the British. The sovereignty was 
practically in the hands of the conquerors of Mysore. 
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The fiitiiro justified to the fullest extent the wisdom 
of Moriiington’s action. 

Arthur Wellesley wrote in 1801, ‘ The Rdj^’s govern¬ 
ment is in the most prosperous state. the country is 
becoming a garden, where it is inhabited, and the 
inhabitants are returning fast to those parts which 
the last savage had forced them to cpiit .... Mysore 
is iK^come a large and handsome native town, full of 
inhabitants; the whole country is settled and in 
perfect tranquillity. T believ(‘ the R/ij^’s treasury 
is rich, as he pays his kists with regularity; but 
Poorneah (the chit*!' minister of Tipfi, continued by 
the English as Dewan), who has an eye to the future 
pros|K‘rity and revenue of th(‘ country, has repaired 
numb(‘rl(\sH tanks .... has rebuilt many towns and 
forts; and, 1 umh'rstand, (^courages the inhabitants 
of th<‘ CiMintry in all parts by a<l\anees of moiiry an«l 
nums.^ions ^^hen(‘ver they require them. Thus their 
establishment has succeeded in a manner equal to our 
most sanguine expectations, and tluu'e is every pros¬ 
pect that its pnisperity will Im* permam nt *.* And in 
1804, in an official letter to the Governor-General, h(‘ 
gav(‘ a more detailed description of the condition of 
the new Stat(‘ in terms as eongratulntor\ \ And again, 
two years later, he could write— 

‘The slate in wliirh this goverimient is to he found at this 
monu'iit.the cordial and intimate union ^^hlch exists between 

‘ Owon, /rowj tht U pp 541-2 

* lhnl , 551 mjq 

* (>w«n, S«kciions/rom the Welkeit-y p. Ixxxii. 
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the Government of ^tysoi-e and the British authoiities, and tlie 
important strength and real assistance whicli it has afforded 
to the British Goveriinient in all its recent difficulties, afford 
the strongest proof of the wisdom of the foundation on which 
those relations were laid 

When the news of the fall of Seringapaiam was 
made public the enthusiasm of the British settlements 
in India knew no bounds. Addresses of congratula¬ 
tion })oured in u})on the Governor-General, and, if he 
had allowed it, ]t would have ‘rained’ gifts. At a 
thronged meeting of the iidiabitants of Mn<]ras, who 
had livcnl in fear of the great Muhammadan adven¬ 
turers for twenty years, an address, grandihxjuent in 
jubilation, was carried by (uithusiastic acclamation — 

‘A prudi'iice hss penetrating, or a vigour less active, 
might have i>een appalled,’ says th(‘ ehxjucnce ot the enthu- 
merchant-^, ‘at the difficulties of supporting a war 
against tin* kingdom of Mysore; hut it was tlie peculiar 
energy of >oui lorddilp's miiid, to anticipate tin* growtii and 
maturity ot those diffii-ulties, to estimate the tiue extent ot 
our own ])ower, to seize the critical period of action, and 
to cieate rcsourcc^^, hy inspiring a eonfideiice ainl energy 
corres]>ondeiit to the ext<-nt and iinjiortance of \our lord- 
‘'liip’s mea^iiies. Tlie result of those mea^'iiies we now view 
with truimph and exultation, in the complete suhversion of 
the pfiN^er (»t Tij»u Sultan, <»f whose enmity the determined 
irneteraev lendeied pt ace uinl< sirahle , and wIiom* infatuated 
attachment to the irnjilacahle enemy of Knglaini rendered 
war unavoidable. The rapidity with which this great event 

‘ Memornnclurn on Htato of India, in Oweirh >'ckrU(mH from thr. 
WtUe^ey l>c^tpatches, p Ixxxn. 
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has, under Prcjvidence, Ijy your lordnliip's wisdom and the 
jL^^allantry of the army, been adileved, has left on our minds 
an iin[4ej>sion of adminition, at a conquest unequalled in its 
imf)o!faiK‘e in llie annals of British India. The brilliancy 
of this coiHjuest has spnaid a blaze of ghuy over the meridian 
of your lordship's ^o)vernmeiit , and Inmi the extensive 
inllueiiee of its effects, we have a just confidence that your 
lordship's taieei 111 India will close by diffusing throughout 
Ilindiishiii the calm of genuine peace and undi>turbed 
tiampiillity 

No less (doijiiont wjis the homage of Foiiiliay .— 

‘ In th(‘ lesult of this compiest, as unpreceileiited in the 
rapidit\ ol it^ completion, a^ it is iinecpialled in its impoit- 
amc.we behold the eiiMte extimdion (»f i criud and relentless 
fia'. a \.ilual)le ac <|ui>ition of tei ntor\ and j)0\\er, tlie stiength 
of oui alliams^ in India inci(xis^d, a de^tmeti\(' eonfederacy 
diss()iv(‘d and defeated, which, whilst it aflords us the fain'st 
pro^peet ol a permanent iiiteinal traiKpiillity aiid sisuiity, 
relie\»N us also horn the appn In nsioii ol (*xtei nal Mohnee 
and lUMi^ion, liyguing a wnlhgiounded conlidence, that 
It must id’Min.dl} fniNtiate the imn hin..!mns n’l intiignes 
ol tin' PnectoiN of I'laine, the nurteiatj and intjd.iLahh' foe 
of faiLdand, and the Kinmon enemy <.f (^tahli^lad older, 
lihertN, and goveinmtnit. in e\ciy part ot the world"' 

(hileiitta, IK) less exultant, declared in more inea.sun^d 
Htrain that ‘to \oui loidshiji’s vigilaiieo, energy, and 
wisdom (InniL Ihitain is indebted for all these meat 

O 

events.' 

The llousos of I Olds and Commons unanimously 
passed \otes of thanks in the same terms, dwelling 
upon th w’isdoin, docisiun, and energy of the Governor- 


’ IksfhUiln^ \oL i |»[> 6ai-'j 


* Ibid., np 624 6. 
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General; and the East India Company, in tamer 
language, recognised the achievements of its servanti:^. 

Dearer still, it cannot be doubted, to the heart of 
Mornington, was the unstinted and remarkable homage^ 
of the Army. It is not often that to a civilian is 
attributed the entire credit of a great milifary success, 
or that soldiers are willing to share their lionours with 
a man of peace. But Mornington inspin'd something 
of the feeling that was,aroused by the commanding 
geniuj of Pitt. The Army presented him with the 
star and badge of the ordiT of St. Patrick, made from 
tlie jewels of Tipii. (huieral Harris, in sending tin* 
gift, wrote.— 

* In perlofiiiiii^' tlii.s pleasing duly I am proud to feel and 
to ackll()^\ ledge 1 liat the splendid success of the Lite C!ini]>aign 
must, under diMiie rioMdence, he injustice n'itrred to tlie 
instmctive \\isdoin and characteristic entugy ol \our Lord- 
ship's councils. Those councils liave formed a meinonihle 
era in the history ot India. Piom their etlects the Pornpany 
has gained a new source of increa^'ing j)rospenty, and in 
their ojieration the wide-spread interests ot the Ihitrsli 
Einpiie in the East, being tonsolidated and raided on a tirrn 
and durable basis, have attaimd an eminence of elevation 
and security hitlieito unknown The glory of liaving been 
made by your lordship iri'-trumental to tire acquirement of 
sonic of these inestimable advantag’es, excites in my mind 
feelings of satisfaction and gratitude wliicli no language can 
adoquatel} convey.' 

The reception of the magnificent gift was character¬ 
istic. The Governor-General declined to receiv<‘ the 
present,as precluded by the letterof the law; and when 
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later Dundas wrote to tell him that an offer of 

00,000 from the prize-money would be made him 
by the Company, he again declined the gift, refusing 
with magnanimous spirit to deprive the soldiers of 
any share in the profits of the groat triumph. should 
f>e misera})le/ he said, ‘if I could ever feel that I had 
been (*niiched at the expense of those who must ever 
b(‘ the objects of my affection, admiration, and grati¬ 
tude, and who are justly entitled to the exclusive 
(ujjoyinent of all that a munificent king and an admi¬ 
ring country can bestow.’ The Directors expressed 
their approval of his action, but conferred on him an 
annuity of '5,000 for twenty years, and desired him 
to accept th(‘ jewels offensl by the Army. 

A r(‘ward whieli he priz(‘d far more highly was the 
almost uniqu(‘ honour conferred by the (howii in i8ot, 
wht‘n h(‘ was made Captain-CeiKTal and Coinmander- 
in-('’hief of all the forces in tlu* East Indies. This wavS 
a distiiu tiim wliich appealed to his >^trong(‘'>i passion, 
lit* assuiiu'd all the ensigns of military authority. He 
loved to liv at l^arrackpur, surrounded :«y his soldiers, 
and planning, when occasion arose, those ma>terly 
movements which not a soldier in India could have 
designed with such foresight or ^uch skill. The pomp 
and circumstance in which he delighted were now his 
to the full; the bodyguard on which he had set so much 
store was now liis by a double title; and he was, and 
remainotl to the end of his rule, the idol of the brave 
troops whom it was his highest honour to command. 

These were the rewards which he valued. But the 
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recognition of his services which he most desired was 
denied him. A dukedom, or at least an English peer¬ 
age of high rank, was, he conceived, no more than his 
due. Pitt wrote to him that he was to bo raised to an 
Irish marquisate, and said aU the kind things that 
a friend would say. But Moriiington, ‘hot having 
yet received,’ as ho said, ‘my double-gilt potato,’ sent 
a letter of bitter coiiiplaiut in reply. 

Much has l>een writtc^u about his egregious vanity 
and absurd self-appreciation—much that is beside the 
point. Whether the title he now obtained was not high 
enough for one whose period of service had been so 
short may }>e a fit question. Quite other was the 
a8p(H;t in which the matter must have appeared to the 
Governor-General himself One step in the Irish 
peerage, from Earl of Mornington to Marc^uess of 
Wellesley, sef'uied but a very small reward. Among 
Pitt’s la\ ish creation of peerages the services recognised 
had been mechanical and mediocre in comparison with 
such achievements as Ids. Successful merchants, sound 
voters, comfortable men of property, had been pounMl 
into the House of Lords. Welieslty had pnivented the 
extension of the European war to an Asiatic battle¬ 
ground ; ho had destroyed the most dangerous power in 
India; he might feel that he had created an empire; an<l 
he received one step in the Iribh peerage. His father had 
been raised from a Barony to an Earldom for services 
which it would have puzzled a herald to discover. 
The great Pro-Consul felt the irony, and could not 
conceal that he felt it. 
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Thr Kakxatik, Tanjore, Oudh 

friiEF among the tributary atates of the British power 
in India stood tlie Karntitik. Here, fiom the infancy 
of the English settlements, there Imd been trouble and 
confusion, and as time xvent on the confusion became 
worse confounded. Ih’e\ious volumes in this series 
have explained in detail the relations between the 
(’ompany and tlu' ?sawab. They may here be best 
summed up in the words (»f Sir Aithur Welle.siey’s 
Memorandum on the condition of India durini: his 
brotli(‘rs ruK‘, written in i8c6^ — 

‘Tilt'irnuTal |turp(tit oftliom at all times had been jiro- 
teetKHi dl the Kuniatik by tla- (’dinpaii\, on the t >iiditiuii ol 
the reiifular luoiilhly pauiient of a stijmlated suhsulv Iiy the 
Nauul); that the Nawdb .sliouhl have no political com* 
iminieation ^M^h aii\ foieigii j>o\ver exceptin^^ throu^di the 
uiter\eutidn oi with the consent of the Company; that the 
Company should not interleie in the interna! concerns of the 
Nnwah’s |;o\cinmeiit, and that the last treaty of 17^2 pro- 
viiled particul.iily that in case of failure in the payment of 
the stipulated subsidy certain countiies should be ceded to 
tlie Company/ 

This mulerstandinej had l>een violated in almost 

c> 

‘ It is pnnt<Kl in Mr Sidney Owen's admirable Srlf^ctt<ms/ivm the 
WV/iVsiey l>effpatches. The passage here quotiHl is on p. Ixxxvi. 
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every particular. It was indeed impossible to maintain 
so anomalous an arrangement. The Company were not 
to interfere in the internal government of the Nawilb. 
but the state of the Karniitik was so rotten that inter¬ 
ference was continually necessary. The subsicl}^ was 
a burden which could only have bei'ii borne by 
economy and care in the management of the finances ; 
but there was no economy and no management worthy 
the name The Nawabs, pitiable in their abasem(‘nt, 
were never out of the hands of the luoiu^y-lendtTs. 
They borrowed from gentlem(‘n in the Company's 
service, contrary to the (‘xpress order of the Company, 
ami that at the extortionate* rate of three j>i‘r c(‘nt. per 
In security for the paymcuit of tin* inten'st 
th(‘ wret(‘hed Isawfi]>shad been obligcnJ to assign hug(‘ 
tracts of land to their creditors, whom they appointe<l 
as collectois of I’evenue from tlie districts. 

‘lieu then,' sajs Wellington, ‘was eHtablisIi(‘d a 
system which tended not only to th(M)])j)r<*ssion of the 
inhabitants of the country, to the impoverishnumt of 
the Nawiil) ami to the destruction f»f the levenues of the 
Karnfitik, tint it was carried into execution by the 
Compan\ s civil and military servants, and by British 
subjects.’ The evil was indeed (‘ven worse than is 
here represented , for a number of English g(‘ntlemeri 
became interested, as the Navv/ib’s cieditors, in the 
maintenance of this disgraceful condition of aflairs. It 
had been ordered by the treaty of 1792 that no further 
assignment should be made on the districts wdiich 
were pledged to the Company as security for the 
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payment of the 8u]>sidy ; but the Nawab having less 
interest in the prosperity of those districts, since they 
W(‘re already {)iedged, than in any other part of his 
dominiuuH, did not hesitate to assign them again, nor 
did the creditors demur, since they were among the 
richest (jf liis lands. 

Neitlui Cornwallis nor Shore had been able to 
remedy the evils, and the situation at the lieginning 
of Lord Moriiington’s governorship was rendered 
moni acute by the war with Tipii. On April 24, 
1799, Mornington wrote to the Nawab, pointing out 
that, war having lieen d(‘claied with Mysore, it became 
necessary, iind(‘r tin* treaty of j 792, for the (.'ompany 
to assume th(‘ administration and collect the re\enue8 
(»f the Karmitik. llt‘ <ln‘w attention also to the 
bri‘aches of tin* past treaties, and suggested heads for 
a new tieaty by wlindi c<*rtain distiiets should be 
plact'd under th(‘ e\clu.^ive control of the rom])any L 
'Po this the Nawab replied after some drlay, on May i 3, 
when he lia<i heani of the capture m Scriiigapatam, 
in a manner ilesign«‘d to avoid any settlement of 
the ditlicultu‘s. Happily, the cajituie of Seiinga- 
patam eiiahh‘d Wellesley to put an end to the 
Nawah’s shutlling. Among the papers of Tipii were 
discovere<l letters from the Nawahs Muhammad All 
and Oiiulal ul Omrah to Haidar AH and Tipii Sultan, 

‘ India Mss MiHotdlaiuHMm Itivords, >o! xix, (‘ontnins 

ruimt'nmsi 1799 1800 of th*» Nawnh to tho tfOM‘rr.or- 

(lonoial, to Oundas. an<l to Chvo, as to h^dtlds and |>osition, 

with pndt'HtH on various particularly on \cxat)oU4> acts of 

lj«>ril Hobart's gi>V€rniueut 
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which incontestably proved their treachery towards 
the British. 

I say incontestably. But James Mill argues that 
no credit can be attached to the statements of the 
Nawdb 8 envoys to Tipu (who were exaiained), and 
that after all they stated nothing of importance ; that 
the letters themselves piove nothing ; and that the 
wolf will always find a justification for his slaughter 
of the lamb. 

The Naw^bs had more affinity to a black sheep than 
a guileless lamb, it may be replied. But the facta 
which Mill himself admits show the improbability of 
an} foul ]day. A commission w^as appointed to 
examine the evidence, and the names of Mr. W(‘bbo 
and Cohuiel Close were guarantees of integrity, 
‘Every precaution was taken/ says Mill, ‘such as 
that of preventing communicutioiiH between the 
witnesses, to get from them (*ither the evidence pure 
or the means of detecting its impurity.’ The foremost 
men in India, the (lovernor-Ciencial and (Auincil, the 
Governor and Council of Madras, the (.’ommissioners, 
and also Mr Neil Edmonstone,the Persian interpieter— 
a most eminent civilian - did not d<mbt that the papers 
esUiblished treacherous relations b(*tween the Naw^b 
and Tijm. ‘It is very remarkabh},' sa}s Mr. Mill. 
Remarkable indeed if th«‘ir judgement was incorrect; 
and more remarkable still since it was confirmed by 
Dundas and the Secret Committee at home. Morning- 
ton’s own despatch (of May 28, j8ci) shows no 
tendency to exaggerate the weight of evidence, and it 
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does not appear that the charge was ever seriously 
denied. 

There was no precipitation in the enquiry. More 
than eighteen months elapsed between the discovery 
of tlie papers and the decision of the Governor-General. 
Welleshy could afford to wait for a final settlement. 
Hefore tlie time for this arrived, difficulties were 
smoothed by the death of Omdal ul Omrah on July- ij, 
i8oi. On May 28 Wellesley had writttui to Lord 
(Jlive^, Governor of Madras, stating concisely the 
facts as to th(‘ treachery of the Nawabs and its inves¬ 
tigation, and re(|uesting him to infoim Omdal ul Omrah 
that it would be necessary for the (’om})any to assume*, 
the* entire eisil and mihtary gov(*niment of the 
Karnatik. Hi* enclos(‘d a ters<‘ mandab* to the Nawab 
to the .saiiK* etf'ct. Three da\ s ]at(‘i, and again on 
June 4, Wellesley s<‘nt directions foi the course to be 
pursued in the event of the dtaith of the Navab, who 
was dang<u'ously ill. The dispute as to the succession 
between All Itusain. the reputed son of the late 
Nawfib, and his iu*{>hew. Azim u’d Daulah, made the 
settlement (‘asier. The former having rejected the 
offer of the succession on tin* conditi(*n that he should 
assent to Wellesley’s terms, the latter was established 
by treaty on July 31, j8oi. ()n the 27th a declara¬ 
tion had been published in which Wellesley justified 
ur/ii et orhi the practical annexation of the Karnatik. 
The complete civil and military administration of the 
land was vested in the ( oinpany. One-fifth of the 

^ aV/V*iVy u. 515 aqq. 
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net revenues was assigned to the Naw^b, and provi¬ 
sion was made for the gradual liquidation by the 
(\7mpany of his registered debts. 

The justice of this arrangement, no less than the 
})ersonal action of Lord Wellesley, is impugned by 
Mr. Mill. His criticism depends entirely on the 
hiippobition that the Nawfibs of the Karmitik were 
originall}' an<l had continued to ho independent 
princes. This they had never })een. They \\ere 
merely officers of the Suhahdar of the I)e(‘can. (If 
him they had been rendert‘d iiulojjendent by the 
Hritish, whose creatures they had tlnoefoK* become. 
Wellt'slov, tliough even ht^ ap})ean »1 to recognise in 
them an jn(lej)endencc to which Ijiey had no claim, 
tu'ated tijem as ^ul)ject-j)rine(‘s <IisIoyal toth(‘ po\\t*r to 
whom th(‘y owed obedienc('. Undoubtedly too much 
appearance of fieedomliad ben nallowed them b> vaiious 
governois; but tliis did not atli'ct the hgal j)osition 
of the goveiniiumt when it came finally into (piestion. 

The result of the ariangeimuit was security rather 
than annexation. Before it lln* < omjmny had been 
charged with the defence of tlie Kainatik witliout the 
means of rendering it di'feii.'.ibhx Tlie frontier for 
which they now Ijecame resjHUisibh; was not increased, 
but their power over the land liecame substantial 
wlicre it had bec'ii insecure. The assumption of the 
real control by the British Government was followed 
by a considerable increase in the pnisperity of the 
country as well as in the revenues which it produced*. 

‘ India Office MbS. >'o. 207, vol. 175, couUinK an account of tho 
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Morninsrton on his airival in India had to meet 
difficulticiH in Tanjore and Surat, and he met them in 
a manner siinPar to that of his treatment of the Kar- 
ndtik. The affiiirs of Tanjore were, in the words of 
Dundas, ‘more simple in their nature and less com- 
j)]icate<l in their administration’ than those of Arcot. 
The (jui'stion was one of succession. Had the half- 
})rother of the latti RAjd, or his adopted son, the better 
right to the The former had acted as 

regent for the lattcT for many years, and the legal 
right had }»eon rehuTed to })andits for decision. The 
encjuiry liad terminat<Ml in favour of Sarboji, tin' son, 
but there had been great delay in giving etiect to it. 
Sarboji had bcMUi eomm<‘nded by tin' late Raja to the 
Ciire of the Danish inKsionary Schwarz, ami had 
grown up an iibh* and cultivated man. Amir Singh, 
the uncle, had been guilty of truly Oriental mis- 
governinent h 

On Novem]>er 26, 1799, a treaty with SaJ*«>ji' was 
ratified at ( aleutta*, which Wellesle\ briefly described 
in a letter to the Secret Oommitb't' two days later as 
‘investing the entire and exclusive admiiiistiation, 

mnnai;*‘nu‘i»( of tho nnonuo of tho Karnutik ,\iiJ of Tarjjoro in 
1771 roil I pa ml with i8oi-a 

‘ ‘A quurO'i- of u <rntuM laU'r )io waa }»ortiay**«l hy Bishop 
FIrhoi as olio of t]i< most sinjful.arlv giftotl aial arroniplishod 
prr'ions lu' had ovoi kntovn. Ihmiijj ahlo to qindo I^i^oi*,i»‘r and 
liinnaous fhiontl>. t^* ap|>m*iHto tinr distinctions of character in 
Shakc«[H‘an‘, ti> ^Nntc fair Enghslt verse, and withal to hold hia 
own uith cavalry «*fticcrs m judging the points of a horsi*. or 
killing a tigf'r at l(*ng range.' Torrens. .Var»jwASi U"efhs!ey, p 305 

• M t'UetJry vol 11 App. A. 
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civil and militar}", of “ Tanjore in the Company’s 
government/ From that time the condition of the 
country began to improve, and the happy result was 
due to the patience as well as the determination of 
the Governor-General:— 

^Tho difficulties which T encountered in obtaining a cor¬ 
rect and consistent account of Tanjore/ he wrote to l>undas, 
March 5, 1800, ‘arc scarcely to he described or imagined. 
After a most tedious iiK|uiry I brouglit the several contend¬ 
ing parties to a fair discussion (or rathci to a bitter contest) 
in m> jiresenct', and alter an argument \\hich la^'ted thn‘e 
or four days 1 })iocee(le(l to reVIe^^ tin* whole case in a regular 
manner, adverting to e\ery fact and argument on lioth 
vide' of th(' <|iiestion. At length the contending parties 
unanimous]\ concurred in the expialiency and justice ol the 
treaty, in tli(‘ foim in which it has been concluded *' 

In Surat occurred somewhat similar difliculties and 
a similar settbuiiont. At that j)ort was the greati^^'t 
centre of maritime commerce in India, with all the 
signs of vast trading operations—grf‘at wealth, largo 
population, and exceptional jurisdictions. There 
were strained relations between tin* NawAb and 
the British community. Tlie ojiportuiiity of the 
death of the Naw^b and his son w/is taken to 
execute an agreeinont with the next Indr, by which 
on his succession ‘ the inanagenient an<l collection of 
the revenues of the city of Surat and of the territories, 
places, and other d<*pendencies thereof, the adminis¬ 
tration of civil and criminal justice, and generally 
the whole civil and military government of the 8ai<J 

* Welltaley Deffpatchoif vol ii p. 247. 
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city and its dependencies * were ‘ vested for ever 
entirely and exclusively in the honourable English 
(/Onipany h’ 

In these three cases, the Karnt^tik, Tanjore, and 
Surat, the essential difficulty with which Wellesley 
had to co[)e was the same. This was perceived at 
home as (‘learly as in India. Dundas wrote on March 
ij, J799, ‘The double government existing in the 
Karnatik has long been felt as a seiioiis calamity to 
that country ’; and it was the same (bTect of dual 
control which aggravated the evils of Orii^ntal admin¬ 
istration ill Tanjore and Suiat. It w'as the age of 
Union, and Wellesh'v himsidf, like his friends at home, 
was - to employ a niudiun ])hraKe—an ardont Unionist, 
In 1799 h(‘ ha<l woittiui to Lord Auckland concoiriing 
Ireland, ‘ 1 ti ust \ on w ill innv forc<* a Union.’ His feel¬ 
ing in India w’as the same. It w^as no lo\ of ac<pjisition 
or aggiesMon, but the keiui (h‘siro of the wise admin- 
istiator foT icspoiiMble and undivided goveruiiient. 

In Oudh the problem was mor(‘ ciunplex and the 
solution mole oprii to criticism. ‘ Of all Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s dealings,’ sa}s a high authority % UiLs dealings 
with till' ^iawab Wazir of Oudh are a}>t, at first 
sight, to set'in most harsh and arbitrary.’ When fears 
of an invasion fumi Zemau 8hah were at their height, 
Wellesley in J70S stationed an army in Oudh under 
the command of 8ir James Craig. The Nawab Wazir, 

* ArtK'los of Agn‘<‘iiu*nt, Ac , Majr, iScxj , ir(,V#>>i/ Dt’^fiatcheSy li 
App B 

’ Mr Sitinoy Owon, from p. xvii 
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‘ though fully convinced of the necessity of collecting 
the largest force upon the frontier, called for a detach¬ 
ment of British troops to attend and guard his person 
against his own turbulent and disaffected troops. Ho 
declared repeatedly that these troops were not to bo 
trusted in the day of battle, or on any service; and 
after viewing their state of discipline and equipment, 
and obtaining a knowleilge of their principles and 
attachment to the causer of the allied governmonts, Sir 
J. C’raig regard(‘(l th(\se troops as worse than us<d('ss, 
as dangerous, and of the nature of an enemy s fortress 
in his rear; and he actually left a detachmiuit of 
British troops to watch them and the turbulent 
inhabitants of Rohilkhand, the frontier province of 
Oudh to the north-west b’ 

The condition of this ‘ useless rabble/ recognised as 
it was by Duiulas at home as well as by the authori^ 
ties in India, was not the only reason for interference 
The strategical importance of the Do^b, especially at 
a time when invasion was feared from the Mar^thtis 
and Sikhs, as well as from the Afghtins, could hardly 
be exaggerated, Oudh was tbo most vulnerable 
point througli which the British sc'ttlements could ho 
attaekt‘d. and—to take one factor in the situation only 
—Zem^n Shfih was believe<i to be a real danger, as he 
certainly was a constant source of alarm. His nego¬ 
tiations with Tipii were known, his movements were 
unmistakably threatening. A number of his emis- 

’ Mr, Sidney Owen, Sdedwns from WdlenUy Despatchet (Sir A 
Wellealey'tf Memorandum , p Ixxxiii. 
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Harios had for two or three years visited the provinces 
of Oudh and Benares, spreading reports of his power^; 
and he had written to Sir John Shore and to Welles¬ 
ley, declaring his intention of invading Hindustan. 
The authorities at home had no doubt of the danger. 
Dundas, writing to Wellesley on March i8, 1799, 
advised that disturbances should be fomented in his 
own dominions, that every encouragement should be 
given to the Sikhs and Kajputs to harass and distress 
him, aud that if possible Sindhia should be definitely 
engaged in a defensive alliance against liim. In face 
tlu'ii of this threatened invasion, the position of the 
Nawab Wuzir was a grave ilanger. Not only were 
his frontitas exposed and his trf)o})S unmanageable, 
but his civil administiatiou was hopelessly corrupt. 
Here, too,Wellesley was not witlout advice from home. 
Duiidas saw clearly that the needs of < )udh were that 
the Naw 4 b Wazir should both organize a just and 
pure administration of his territory and maintain a 
permanent and efficient military foH*e ‘This,’ he 
wrote, ‘ can never be accomplished but by dispersing 
his useless rabble find forming an army to be kept up 
and disciplined under our immediate superintendence.’ 

Li a private letU*r to Mr. Lumsden, December 23, 
1798-, Wellesley sketched his proposals. He desired 

* Wf lit sift/ 11 55 

’ }Vt*lleidet/ s, i 386 It is mton'stiiig to observe that 

Wellt^ey wns akotching his futun* policy towanls OuUii at the 
>cry tunc wtu n he might have la** n thought to IniM bfcii v\holly 
alworlHMl by the war with Tipu rius Utter was wntteu two days 
iK'fore his departure for Madras. 
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to acquii*e the Doilb as a protection alike against 
Zemto Shdh and the MardthAs, to disband the ‘ armed 
rabble which now alarms the Wazlr and invites his 
enemic'^,’ and to substitute an increased force of the 
Company’s infantry and cavalry. 

A more delicate matter was the question of the 
Nawab’s administration. Here it was (dear that the 
wretched man w^as not himself wholly to blame. 
The citso was not unlike that of the Karn^tik. The 
delight of borrowing money from obliging Euiopeans 
had boon recklessly indulged in, the country w^as 
hooded with needy and unscrupulous adventurers, 
and the administration was corrupted by the viccvs 
alike of Kast and West. Europeans W(‘re eagerly 
sought for as military officers, swarmecl into the 
country as traders, and throve as mon(*y*lend(Ts. 
Honest commerce had slender sustenance where these 
leeches had fixed their hold. Wellesley had no 
mercy for such rascals. 

‘With respect to the Wazfr’s civil chtahlishnientH, and to 
liis abusive systems for the extortion of revenue, and for tin* 
violation of every principle of justice, little can he done 
})eh)re I can be enabled to visit Lucknow. I am now under 
the necessity of proceediii^;^ to Fort St. (ieor^e, wlioiice I 
trust 1 sliall be at lilK?rty to return to Fort William in the 
month of March; and 1 propose to M‘t out for Lucknow at 
the conclusion of the month of June. J must call your 
attention to another important subject. The iiumlier of 
Eiirofveans, jiarticularly of British subjects, established in 
Oudh is a mi'-chief which requires no comment. My resolu- 
Uou is fixed to dislodge every European, excepting the Com- 

E 2 
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pany’ft servants, from Oudh It is my intention to allow to 
those Europeans now estahlinlied in Oudh a reasonahle time 
lor the Hettleiiient of tin ir affairs, limltin/Tf tlie period to 
twelve oi ei^diteen months at lurtliest , }oii will transmit to 
me jirivately a list of all the Eurojieans now* in Oudh, as 
tomplete as }ou can make it, with a statement of their 
sevenil oeeiipatioim, and of the j)eiiod wdiich nii^ht reason¬ 
ably he r(‘(jHired hy each for settling tlieir affairs My wish 
iM to ( ecasion as little piivate distress as jiossilde, hut the 
puhlie senoee must take its course, and it is not to he 
expected that soiiu' cases of liardshij) will not he found in 
the extent ot so /^reat a moasiue.’ 

It xvas a hohl Btop, and would create at once a 
crowd of cncinios, r(‘ady to take every opportunity of 
rcvenoe. Hut on all points of ctininuu'cial honesty 
and adininistiative purit} Welh'sle}^ was un- 
Hinching 

The matt (UN nsjuiring attiuition wuu'c not yet 
exhausted Tlu‘ ( 'oinpan\'s custcua of najuiring the 
paviiieiit of a ilritish foiC(‘ in the protected < miutry 
had 1 an h«‘re as els(*\\hei(' its usual (*ours(x l^y his 
treat\ witli Sir Jolin Shonx the Nawah Saadat Ali 
wa^ hiuind to provuie seviuity-six lacs of rupees per 
annum to pay i pooo Biitish troops. This f(UT(x it 
w'as clear, was too small to ho an adequate proh'ction 
ior the extensi\e teiritorx of Oudh. (^n Novemher y,, 
1799, tlie Oovernor-Goneral wrote to the Wazir 
pointing out this fact, and declaring his opinion 
that it was iinpossihlo for the Oompany to fulfil its 
engagement to defend his dominions against all 
enemic's unless it permanently maintained within 
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them an adequate force. By disbanding his rabble 
the Wazir would be able to pay for the additional 
British troops, and the change would add greatly to 
his security. This was no doubt perfectly true ; but 
it clearly placed Oudh more completely under the 
Company’s rule. The Nawab struggled like a bird in 
the net. He had several interviews with Colonel 
Scott, the Re.sident at Lucknow. At last ht^ suddenly 
declared his intention t6 retire from the nmsrKtil. He 
was weary, he said, of these n‘CuiTing difli(!ulties; li(‘ 
had no responsible adviseis, he woubl be rid of tlu‘ 
whole business. 

It was i‘\jdently an astonishing projosition to the 
staid British colonel ; luit the Nawab was insistent, 
and the K(‘>sident a})[)Iied to Wtdlesley for instructions. 
The Governor-(ieneral wrote at once to the Directors, 
and directed Colonel William Kirkpatrick* to rejdy to 
the R(‘sident. Is it unnatural to infer that he regarded 
the prosj)ect with (datioii ? It was another addition 
to those events which would mak(‘ his ruh* an (qioch 
in the history of British Imlia. l>ut if he felt jirido 
he studiously concealed it. He declaied, as to the 
abdication, that he neitln r wished nor approved it, 
but if it must l>o it shouhl be on conditions which 
alone could make it satisfactory to the British govern- 
rnent. In a long minute*'^ (December 16, 1799) ho 
dwelt imiiressively on the overwhelming difficulties 

’ His miliUrj' fM*cn*lAry , anotlM*r of tho ablo family already 

notusMl. 

* H’tlleaUy Lefrjuttches, ii. 1 59-167. 
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under which the Naw^b’s successor would labour. 
His liurdens would be greater, his fitness to meet 
them indubitably less. Every aspect of the situation 
pointed to the solution which Wellesley believed, in 
every similar case, to be the best. Where the 
n.'Hponsibiliiy was, there must be the control. A dual 
gov(‘iTinieiit was hopeless: the new Nawab then must 
reign, ])ut not govern. Did not the Naw^b himself 
recognise tlie necessity of thi.s course ? 

* Tlio Paine wisdom and penetration wliicli Lave opened to 
Ins b\eellenc>’s view the real nature of the endian apsineiits 
111 wliuli 111' Im involv(‘d, and e()n\inced liim oi Ins inability 
to extneate liiniself by his own exertion^, will ujually 
patistv him that evib of such inai»nitnde and inveteiacv 
eannot be renu‘(bed otber\M*'e than b\ the gradual and 
reijnlar opeiatnm ol a s\‘'tern of admini'-tiMtion foundeil on 
piineijdes of substantial justice and of tnie jiolicy, and 
eiiloieed b} all the powt r and eiieigv of tht* British (Toverii- 
immt. It Miist lie ol)\ioiis to Iih lC\celleni \ that ti.t iinme- 
di.ilt* aeees'-.inM of his ehh or oi an\ his sons to the 

7 /e/.smn/ wonld he altogethei ineoinpatihli'witi' the esta!)lish- 
ment of such a pystem Wliut rational liope could he enter- 
taimsl that any of thf-e younq^ princes would he coinjietent 
to tlie correetion of tliose evils \\hioh Ids Exf‘elleney himself, 
unh’d hy all his k]io\^ ledge and experieiu e of public affairs, 
has confeNsed himself unable to remedy, ruder tlie adminis- 
tiatioii of a sureesMa destitute of his Kxcellenty's exj>eiit nce 
and kno^^ledge, all tlie existing evils in the state and lon- 
dition of the country of Oudh would, of nec(*S'<ity, he 
augmented, and with the rapid increase of every abuse in 
the civil and military government, the danger of the country 
from foreign enemies, and tlie domestic miseiy of the inhubi- 
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tants would be aggi'avated in an equal proportion. Long 
and severe experience has manifested the inefficacy of any 
partial or indirect interference of the British Government 
for the reform of the administration of Oudh. The same 
causes which have hitherto frustrated every endeavour of the 
Company’s Government to accomplish that salutary object by 
the mere effect of advice and admonition, would continue to 
operate under every divided Government. No beneficial 
result can be ex})ected from the utmost endeavours of the 
wisdom and justice of the C’ompany, whilst another fX)wer 
shall exist in the country to exclude the introduction of 
ever\ salutary reloim or to counteract its operation.’ 

The government of Owdh, wont on, could never be 
admini.st(‘re(l with advantage without the direct intro¬ 
duction of British power; nor would any teiiipomry 
arrangement be etTectual: divided arlministration is 
fatal. And since the Wazir K(‘erns convinced tliat only 
British authority can restore public order, internal 
traii(|uillity^ or external strength, *the (iovernor- 
General advis(*.s the Naw^b Wazir vest the exclu¬ 
sive administration of the civil and military 
government of Oudh and its d(‘pendencieH in the 
hands of the Company, with such ainjile powers as 
shall enable the Comjiany to act with vigour and 
promptitude in every branch and (l<*partinont of State.’ 

This wfis by no means to the Wazir’s mind. Ease 
and retirement he affected to <le8iro—probably only 
with the intention of protracting negotiations and 
seeing at the least what ho might gain by the 
transaction. But the surrender of all power to the 
Company—that was another matter. Before long 
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WellcHley wrote to the Directors ^‘ I have now every 
reason to believe that the proposition of the Nawdb 
Wazir to abdicate the sovereignty of his dominions 
was illusory from the commencement, and designed 
to defeat, by artificial delays, the proposed reform of 
Ids Pbxc(‘llency’s military establishments/ 

Th(‘ Wazi'r had chosen the wrong man to trifle with. 
WelU'sley had certainly not originated—he had not 
even (‘ncouraired — the BUirtrested abdication; but 
when it was madii it must l>e adhered to. or at least 
an arrang(‘incnt must be mad(‘ which would confer 
corn'sponding Inmitits on the Company. On Feb¬ 
ruary 9, ho wrote to ‘communicate’ in the most 
uiujualified terms, the astonishment, ri'gret, and 
indignation which ‘the \\ azir's recent conduct had 
excited ’ in Ids mind. The letter was one of those 
cold, im[)ressive indictments wddcli Welh^sley knew 
80 w'ell liow’ to draw’. The whole course of the 
proceedings is sk(‘tched in ladd and forciM lines; 
and then the indignant (Jovernor-Ceneral does not 
liesitate to charge ‘ a persc»n of } our Kxce’leiicy’s high 
rank and exalted dignity/ directly and in so many 
w’ords w'lth the offence of w’hich he had already 
<ieclared iiiiii guilty in his letter to the Secret 
Committee. 

There must be tjo playing w ith the British Govern¬ 
ment, There must be no delay; tw’O urgent and 
indispensable w’()iks must be undertaken at once—the 
reform of the army and the proper support of the 

' JttU 25, 1800. ire;^*Vy Jjes^hitches, 11. 195. 
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Company’s troops in Oudh.—If not, be the peril 
yours.—‘ The least omission or procrastination in 
either of those important points must lead to tlu* most 
serious mischief.’ 

The plans that had been matured when the abdica¬ 
tion was believed to be real were not stopped when it 
proved to be a sham. Troops had been oi-dered to 
Oudh : not a day was their march delayt'd ; and the 
Na\^db was warned that he must }>ay and f(‘ed them. 
Then there was what Carl} le was fond of callin^^ a 
‘ pause of an awful nature ’ but tlu* Wazir hurried 
not with the abdication or his subsidy. It was ill 
dall} ing with Wellesh*}': his terms grew harder, like 
the Sibyl's, }>y waiting. On Jaiiuaiy 22, jSoj, 
he wrote to (Colonel Scott that lu* ulfen*d to tlu^ 
Nawab a treaty exactly similar to that made with the 
^>f Tanjore. If he should rejiict it, he must 
clearly understand that ho still must pay for tlu 
augmented force of British troops, mid to s(‘cun‘ the 
payment must surrender to the Comjiany in ]>erp(‘tual 
sovereignty an adeijuato portion of his territory. 
The J)oab must Ik* surren<Iered, ami Bohilkhand, so 
as to surround the remains of the {irincipality by a 
ring-fence of the ( om]>any’H posscjssions. Between 
these let the hesibiiing Wazir make his choice ; but 
he must choose promptly. 

This to Colonel Scott, and with equal vigour and 
directness to the Wazir himself. Another letUjr camo 
from the Wazir, trying his utmost to shake liim- 
self free. Then, on April 5, a stem repl}’ from 
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Wellesley, again quoting the repeated statements of 
the Wazi'r himself, again describing the wretched 
condition of the country and the benefits to be 
expected from British rule. ‘ You will show your 
regard for the interests of your family and your 
jH*ople by despatching a prompt reply accepting one 
or other of the alternatives.’ To Colonel Scott a 
furtlier despatch met the contention of the Naw^b, 
that so long as his payments were made punctually 
no ttTi’itorial cession was needed, by the answer that 
‘ it is evident that to refrain from demanding adequate 
security until tln^ resources of the country shall 
actually have faile<l, \vo\ild be to defeat all expectation 
of attaining th(* security to which the Company is 
entith‘d. . . . His Excellency,’he addsC has virtually 
destroy <‘d the force of any argunumt founded on the 
punctuality of his payments by admitting the ruinous 
state of the country, by acknovvh‘dging his appre¬ 
hension of an impending failure of his resources and 
by declaring his n^\Tl incompetenc\ to remove the 
causes of those (‘vils.’ If the Nawal) should still 
reji'ci both ])ropositions, his time of repuitance was 
past, and Scott was to require the irninediaU^ cession 
of tlu‘ districts or to send British troops at once to 
takt' possession of them. Once again the ISawdb 
struggled convulsively. he sent articles to the 
Governor-General. They were sfiTnly rejected, and 
the Resith nt was instructed to proceed to compulsion. 

Thus the whole gamut of diplomacy had l>een run 
through, and from the retort courteous the opponents 
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had risen to the countercheck quarreisoiiie. Another 
method was now adopted. On July 5, 1801, 
the Governor-General instructed the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley to proceed at once to Lucknow, with full 
power to conclude a treaty in concert with (Colonel 
Scott on the lines of the previous otters, and with 
instructions to conclude the matter with rapidity. 
Before he arrived the Naw^ab turned from passive 
to acti\e and obstinate refusal; he decliiK'd to jmy 
any further subsidies. 

Henry Wellesley reached Lucknow in Sej)tomber, 
and the Nawjib after some parh^y consenti‘d to treat. 
The Governor-G('n(;ral determined U) clinch matters 
by visiting Oudh himself: but while his state-barge 
was at the moutli of the Guinti he heard that the 
Nawal) had yielded and the treaty had be4.‘n signed. 

He wrote at once to the Directors^ - 

‘Tile Nnwlib lias ceded m jKTpetuity and 111 full Hove- 
reigrity to the lionouialile C\)ii)|uiny the teriitoms enuiue- 
rated in the statements \\hich I have the honour to enclose.’ 

‘ It is iny intention,’ he ad<led, ‘ inninahately to apjmint a 
ternjKtrary administration for the settlement of the ceded 
districts. This j»iovi*<i<»nal go\ernnient will he comjxised of 
several of the nio.st exj>erience<I, aide, and active of the 
Company’s civil servanth in the departments of judicature, 
commerce, and revenue, and will 1x3 presided over by Mr. 
Henrj' Wellesley, to whose discretion, address, and firm¬ 
ness the Cornjiany is j»rincipally indebted tor the early 
and tranquil settlement of these extensive and fertile 
tenitories.’ 

* WcHeshy Ijr^>a((hfs, vol. ii p. 597. 
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ThuH the objects which Wellesley had in view 
seemed to be securely attained. The temtories ceded 
fonne<l a barri u* between the dominions of the Wazi'r 
and any forei^m enemy; and he undertook to carry 
out such an administration in his own dominions as 
should eonduci* to the happiness and prosperity of 
his people. Oudh seemed safe, and ought to be well 
governed. The Governor-General wrote*, a month 
later, to (he Din'ctors, putting concisely the benefits 
which lu‘ (‘xp(‘cted to accrue from the settlement of 
Oudh. He had during his progress been <‘\erywhere 
struck with the flourishing and happy condition of 
tin* provinces undei llntisli rub*. It was thus with 
no common satisfaction that In* was abh> to substitute 
for the ini([Uitous sNstem of tin* Nawab, which had 
b(‘en sustained solely b\ tin* j^owei of the British 
sword. • tile salutaiN influence of those regulations and 
laws of which ’ he had H'Ceiitly ‘w itne<srd ami admiied 
tin* ])iacticJil wisdom and (*xtensive b<*nevoleiice,' 

He vent on to Tmeknow, ami there, having 
gaiiu'd his ends, tieaU*d the Nawtib v ith all coinU‘sy 
and respect. Haily conferences, with a dignified 
hospitality, .seemed to smooth the remaining dith- 
culties ; and Welle>iey could write that he looke<l 
forwanl to a trampiil sittlement <^>f the North-West 
Pn)vinces dining the year 1S02, and, in the March of 
that year, that it ha«l already proceeded beyond his 
most s^uiguine exfiectivtions. Thus the W’azir and his 
rabble-rout might vanish fv*r ever from the anxious 
dreams of the British ruler. 
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Wellesley evidently expected that his conduct 
would be cordially approved at home. He had 
increased at once the extent and the security of the 
Company’s possessions; and ht‘ had added to their 
n‘venue, a I)oint which generally condoned in their 
t‘yes for juvy breach of their onlers. l>ut the Direc¬ 
tors wer(‘ already alienat(‘d from tlndr Governor- 
General by his action in tlie mattcT of private trade 
and }»y his demand of a, supiTior education for their 
civil servants ; and they w(T(‘ not dispoht'd to look 
upon Ids policy in Oudh with favourabh* eyes. 
Among the MSS. of the India Othc(‘ lu's a paper 
of charges against the (iovernor-lh'neral in this rela¬ 
tion \ which um|uestionably represents a very con¬ 
siderable I lody^ <jf English opinion. Afbu* a lengthy 
record of facts it ends thus .— 

‘The iiifeieiici'fi whieli may he (lra\MJ from the j)rece(lin;j; 
nariative and oh'-ei vat ions apjx’ar to he—isf, that, the intro- 
du('ti(»]i of an additional nninher ot troops into the Wazir ’s 
territories was an iiifiaction of existiniif treaties, inasmuch 
that sucli au^'-iiieiitatioii was not onh not required or 
demanded liy the Wazir, hut that Ins a< <|ui(.*K-ence therein 
was extorted, 2nd, that tlie demand ot tenitonal Hccurity 
tor the }ia>ment ot the suh^idy ami the an ears on account of 
the au^oiu-nted force was not vv:irrant<*(l hy (he treaty of 
1778, as the kists of the hid;sid} wen* not in arrear, nor did 
ever the treat} requiie the Wazir to give security for ai rears of 
the descrijjtion demanded ; 3rd, that the ferritoiy ceded by 
the Treaty of Lucknow in iHoi was violently and compul¬ 
sorily wrested from the Wazir, as he not only decidedly and 


* India Office Ilf'cord Department MSS., Fissher raj>er», 256 (i 776 . 
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iinequi\ocally rejectcfl the proposition for a territorial 
cession, as well as that for an absolute abandonment of 
the woveieigiity of his country, but that the Governor- 
(ieneral, liavint,^ rej)eatedly declared bis firm determination 
never to recede from his demand of territorial cession, and 
even twice threatened the assumption of certain distiicts, he at 
len^dh pive a reluctant assent, declaring: that he never could 
f>f himself consent to either projKvsition, but that he had no 
alternative but piassive oliedience to whatever measure the 
Governoi-General mi'xht resolve on, and finally, he considered 
it as a dis'^race and that it would be hi^dily unpleasant to 
him t(» show his face to his subjeetM; 4th, that as the Treaty 
of Lucknow concluded by Mr Wellesley in 1801 was never 
ioidially accepted by the AVazir but on the contrary it was 
a measure abMolutely forced upon him, the stipulation in 
the 61 li article, whereby the Wazir is bound to abide by the 
advice and counsel of the (Amijmn^’s oflicers in the adminis¬ 
tration of the a flails of liis internal Lmvernnunt of his 
reser\t“(i (hmiinlon, 1^ a bn^ieh of Lord ('(irnwullis's treaty of 
1787 and of the Treaty of Lucknow, 179H. in both of wliich 
it is stipulated tliat the Gompany will not interter* with the 
internal rej^ulation of the Naw^ah’s government, hut that he 
shall he left in full possession of his autliontv over hihouse- 
liold afVaiis, hereditary dominions, his trwps and subjects/ 

Ghargt's such as these would probably not have 
Wen sutbeient to lose for their servant the favour 
of the Gourt, High dividends and reasonable security 
—these weie both increased rather than diminished 
by Wellesley s high-handed action. But he had for¬ 
gotten that if the proprietors were solicitous about 
their interest tliey were still more insistent upon their 
patronage. It was the patronage question which had 
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wrecked the India Bill of Mr. Fox and overthrown 
his ministry. It was Pitt’s attitude towards their 
patronage which had gained him much of his support. 
And now the Governor-General, their servant, had 
appointed to a most important and lucrative office 
his own brother, who was not in tlieir employment— 
*a virtual supersession of the just rights of’ their 
own civilians. They would hear no reason, they 
would wait for no report: they directed ‘ that 
Mr Wellesh'y l)e removed forthwith.’ Happily tlie 
Board of Control knew ludbu* than thus to dictate, 
in a matter comparatividy so trifling, to a man in 
wbos(* hands rested so vast a responsibility ; th(‘y at 
least would not treat the Governor-(j^noral as if he 
were a corrupt postmaster or exciseman ; and they 
prohibited for the present any decision of the 
Company on the appointment. 

The correspondence between the Board of Control 
and the Directors was sent to th(i Governor-General. 
If anything could have further alienated him from 
the present rulers of Lea<ienljall Street, it cannot be 
doubted that it would be their crowning act of per¬ 
sonal distrust. They had again and again thwarted 
him, it will be seen, in his public policy; here was 
an unpardonable slight upon his private honour. 
The subsequent career of Henry Wellesley, after¬ 
wards Lord Cowley, was more than a sufficient justi¬ 
fication of his brother's favour. His conduct of the 
negotiations with the AVazir had been marked by 
a singular union of firmness and tact. And—if it be 
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necessary to make even the slightest allusion to the 
basest suggestion—he had refused all emolument 
beyond that due to him as private secretary to the 
UovtrnordJeiieral. As soon as the settlement of 
Oudh was aceomp]ish(‘d he resigned the post for 
whieh he had ])een so well (|ualified. 

It has been quc^stioned whether our rule over the 
cedc'd districts was beneficial, and it has ))een denied 
that th(‘ Knglisli intervention much improved in the 
long run tlu‘ condition of the country. This was not 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s oj)inion. lie stated, in his 
memorandum nT('rr(*d to abo\e, that the Nawab 
ha<l already (in iSo6) fidt the full l)enefit of the 
i 'ompany’s obligation to d(‘fend him, in th(‘ease with 
whicli he collected a larger rt'Vrnue than before, 
and th(‘ more satisfactory condition of his troops 
and his administration. (Juc'stions such as these 
would, howevt'r, n(‘ed for their satisfactory solution 
an extended discussion . but one tbing ui least is 
ch'ar —the difiiciiUi(‘s xvhich occurred in putting down 
th(‘ local tyrants and ptdty chieftain-., before any 
system of regular taxation, jurisdiction, or adminis¬ 
tration could be set up, arc proofs, patent em.>ugh, of 
the stat*' of anarch\ from which it is unquestionable 
that I'riti.sh rub* delivered the ceded districts. Of 
Oudh itself it is h-ss easy to speak ; hut Wellesley him¬ 
self, if he could liave lived in the time of the Mutiny, 
would probably have asserted that its condition in 
our own day proved that his error had been, not that 
be took part, but that he did not take the whole. 
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But. after all, the one cardinal justification of Welles¬ 
ley’s policy towards Oudh lies, not in any benefit 
to the population or in an extension of the Company's 
territory or revenue, but in an absolutt^ political 
necessity. Those who would estimate his action 
justly must bo content to rest their conclusion entirely 
on that ground. The high-handed conduct of the 
negotiations, the lengthy and not wholly illumina¬ 
tive character of the Govemor-Conerars minutes and 
letters, may be the legitimates objects of severe criti¬ 
cism ; but it is not with them that the true issue lies. 
Wellesley found Oudh a pressing and unmistakable 
danger to the British position in India: he left it 
a safeguard and a support. 


K 



CHAPTER V 

Wkllesley and the MaR\THA8^ 

If th(‘ Mysore conquost was the most glorious ami 
inemorabhi feature of Wellebley’s adriiiiiistration it 
was* the Marathd war which taxed his powers to the 
utmost and tested his claims to he considered 
a statesman of the first order. The condition of the 
Maifitlifi con fed (‘racy, a volcano bursting now and 
again into active and dangerous (‘ruption, was the 
must complex problem that he was called upon to 
meet The solution which h(‘ offered was not accepted 
at the tiinte The execution of his p(»licy was attended 
by disasters for w'hieh he w'as not responsible but of 
which he had to bear the blame. It wuis condemned, 
R^pinliateil, reversed. But in the long run his prin¬ 
ciples had again to be brought forwanl, and what 
might have been carried out under happier auspices in 
1 Soj w’us at lovst accomplished by anothc r hand in 1818. 

Ill his first des}»atches home Wellesley had shown 
that he had grasj^ed the complexity of the Marfitha 
problem. Was it desirable that there should be a 
sort of balance between the different branches of that 

• Among other authorities Wellesley's Sotfs Relatitt to ike late 
Tramachons tn the Maihatia Empir^^^, Fort William, Dec., 1803, should 
be ol>»or\'ed. 
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loose coafederacy ? Was its weakiK^ss to be appro^'ed 
or arrested ? He considered it incontestable that the 
Peshw^ s power had declined greatly—never was his 
influence so inconsiderable • that Sindhia also had 
lost much of the power w^hich the great Jklahadilji had 
held ; that the territory of Holkai*, torn by dynastic 
‘strife, had passed out of count in the political system; 
that Bhonsla only- and he was traditionally our 
friend—had risen in the scale. 

The (‘stimate was not altogether accurate. Daulat 
Bfio Sindhia, threatened by the insurrection of tlie 
Ikis (three widows of his pred(‘cessor), had called 
in Oie aid of his prisoner, the aged and astute' N6na 
Farnavis. Kfina resumed the* position of chief 
minister at Poona, and there w^as an ajipearance of 
cordiality between the Peshwfi and Sindhia. P>ut 
the futile and \acillating policy wdiich si c itied natural 
to the Mar^thd counsels lost the oj>portunity which 
the Mysore war might have given. Up to the last 
the Peshwd publicly received the envoys of Tijid ; 
his troops took no part in the campaign, and tlic 
treaty, and with it the territory offered liy the victors, 
was rejected. Sindhia was still harassed }>y tlie 
insurrections ; Bhonsla was approached by Wellesley 
with a view to a treaty on the lines of that with th(i 
NizAm: and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
found the English face to face with the Mar 4 th 4 s, 
and, as it seemed, with the Peshwd for the time the 
only power with whom it wmuld be profitable seriously 
to bargain. 
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The general policy on which Wellesley had acted 
was clearly applicable to this as to the other cases 
with which he had had to deal. British supremacy 
inu^t l>e a.sserted over all the States with which the 
(’ompany was luought in contact: and in all dis¬ 
putes between provinces the British government must 
be arldter. Negotiations proceeded slowly. Nana 
struggled to keep such power as remained to the 
Peshwa free at least fiom European control: he was 
strenuously opposeil to the admission of any English 
troops. ‘He r(‘spected the English,’ sa3'8 Grant Duff, 
• he admired their sincerity and the vigour of their 
government, but as political enemies no one regarded 
tiiern with more jealous^' and alarm.’ In his old age 
h(‘ still clung to the phantom of Mai*jltha inde- 
peiul(‘nee, and, to his honour, he strove to moderate 
the passions which would turn against each other the 
>\('apons which the Mar^tha chieftains should have 
used only on their foes. But he died, at a great age 
as it seemed for an Indian statesman in days when 
the dagg(T and {)oison were common resorts for the 
settlement of political difficulties, on March 13, 1800. 

‘ With him,' wrote Colonel Palmer the British Resi¬ 
dent at Poona, ‘has departed all the wisdom and 
moderation of tin* Marathi government.’ 

Then bt‘gan a scramble for power in which it was 
not only prudent but necessary for the English to 
inU^rvone. The opportunity was given thiough the 
part played by Jeswant R^o Holkar in the events 
of the time. On the death, in 179J, of Tiikaji Riio 
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Tlolkar, who had ruled in Indore with AhaJya 
his sons, legitimate and illegitimate, fought with each 
other and w ith Sindhia for the remnants of his power. 
Murder, rapine, and the most fiendish methods of 
(xeoution, such as iram])ling to death by infuriated 
elephants, w^ere freely employed. Finally Joswant 
mo, the ablest and not the most scrupulous of the 
sons, emerged from the butchery and confusion with 
a force of adventiirws and freebooters, Indian and 
Afgbiln, nivaging the territories of Sindhia. 

Fortune changed sides again and again . now llol- 
kar was uppermost, now Sindhia: and the wretch(‘d 
l*eshwJi. F)a]i RAo, was the mere sport of the contending 
factions. Campaign and intrigiie rom‘ and fidl in 
hewihh'ring alternation; and (lie Dritish residents, 
first Palmer and then Close, mingled with the warring 
chieftains, offering tenns and treaties. It was ill 
treating with parties wdio knew not what the day 
might bring forth : but at length a decisive event 
threw the ball into Wellesleys hands. On Octol>er 
25, 1802, Holkar defeated, with every completeness, 
the forces of the Peshw^ and of Sindhia before 
Poona, lie entered the city, jilaced Warnak ll 4 o, 
a tame claimant for the office of Peshw^, upon the 
'inahnad, and acted for two months with moderation 
in the hope of some diplomatic guarantee of his 
position. Colonel Close was fortunate enough to 
be able to leave Poona in safety on Septeml>er 
28, Meanwhile B 4 ji R 4 o had fled, and after 
some hesitation, placed himself in the hands of the 
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English. On December 6 he reached Bassein, and 
before the end of the month the treaty of Bassein 
was signed. By its provisions six battalions of 
infantry, with the usual proportion of field artillery 
and European artillerymen, were to be permanently 
stationed in the Peshwd’s dominions—a force which 
was to be increased in time of war—two thousand 
men being attached to the Peshwi s pei'son. For the 
payment of these troops, districts yielding twenty- 
hix lacs of rupees were ceded to the Company in 
perpetuity. The Peshwa agreed to enter upon no 
treaties and make* no war upon other states without 
previous con.siiltation with the British (loverninent; 
and, as an eaniest of this arrang(‘iiient, he referred 
all his claims u])()n the Gtiekwdr and the Nizam to 
English arbitration. 

The far-n‘aching results of this famous treaty could 
not Ih^ concealed. At once the Manitlul forces showed 
signs of closing together to resist the Iwielgner. 
Sindhia and Bhonsla began to treat, Holkar to 
strengthen his defences It w^as without question 
a step which changed entirely the footing on which 
we stood in Western India. It trebled the English 
responsibilities in an instant. It made English 
int<'rests no longer 8u)>ordinate but supremo in this 
quartiT of the ^ast Peninsula, as they had already 
la^come in the South, North, and East. ‘Previously 
to the treaty,’ says Mr. Sidney Owen,—and no 
living authority is more competent to speak,—‘ there 
existed a British Empire in India: the treaty, by its 
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direct or indirect operations, gave the Company the 
Kmpire of India 

From the first the airangement was exposed to 
severe, even violent, criticism. Lord Castloreagh, 
whose knowledge of the aflairs of India was not so 
great as his vigour in expressing it, wrote sharp stric¬ 
tures on the treaty. ILi denied th(5 necessity of 
mingling in the Marathti conflicts. Till Tipii fell, he 
said, we needed, or might need, Mar^tha aid ; hut now 
it could be no more tiian a safeguard against remote 
ami contingent dangers. And as for their own 
inUirest, it made wholly against the alliance. ‘ To 
talk to them of the advantages of our guarantiee for 
pivsmwing the peace of Hindustan, assumes that the 
genius of their government is industrious and pacific 
instead of being predatory and hostile.* A liroadcT 
connection might have been formed if Sindhia and 
Holkar had been suffered to destroy each other before 
we made treaty with the Peshw^d. Now it is more 
than probable that it will lead to immediate w^ar, cer¬ 
tain that it will immerse us in constant and vexatious 
intrigue. ‘ Much of my doubt,’ .say.s (.a.stleroagh, upon 
the policy of any Mar 4 th 4 treaty, however modified, 

* arises from an apprehension of its tembmey to 
involve us too much in the endless and complicated 
distractions of that turbulent empire.* And for the 
same reason he thought that the right of arbitration 
between the Peshw^ and other States should be 
al>andoned. 

^ tieledwmJrom the, WtUiTiqUjn iMspakhes^ Introduction, p. xlvu 
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Such, briefly, was the purport of Castlereagh’s 
strictures. Non-intervention, again and again, is the 
policy echoed at Whitehall; and the only reply that 
could be made was that it was impossible. The 
Directors harped upon the same string. The subsidiary 
force must on no account be allowed to enter the 
Peshw^’s dominions except on his special requisition 
It must remain within the Company’s territories—a 
proposal which would probably be less satisfactory to 
the Peshw 4 than that of the treaty itself, since he 
was still expected to pay lor its support. But the 
timidity of tht‘ Directors peeps out still more in the 
suggestions as to the war, which had now begun— 
* Although we have thought it right to advert to the 
possible expediency of requiring certain sacrifices in 
the nature of rejmration from our opponents, you are 
by no means to consider such suggt stions as control- 
ling ViUir conduct in case you should hv of opinion 
under all the circumstances that peace is hlvdy to be 
more finnly established by an entire* restoration of all 
our conquests.’ There is something gi'otosquely 
humorous in the suggestion that Wellesley would see 
flt to restore all conquests: one can hardly help suspect¬ 
ing the dull old tradei-s of a cumbix)U8 jocularity. 

The ‘ philosophical historian ’ is still more severe in 
his judgement Mill’s criticisms resolve themselves 
into two propositions—first, that the treaty of neces¬ 
sity prtKluced war ; and second, that it was not worth 
the cost. *The good things derived from the treaty 
of Bassein must be regarded as all summed up in 
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these two effects—first, the war with the Mardth^ 
chiefs : and secondly, the means which it contributed 
to th^ success of the wai\’ These means Mill counts, 
not unfairly, as slight. But his main contention is 
incorrect The treaty of Bassein did not create the* 
war. War would probably have occurred in any case 
sooner or later. The treaty of Bassein enabled it t<» 
Ik? carried on with better chances of success. 

The strictures of Tastlereagh wore answered by 
Aithur Welle8lf‘y, now Major-General. (^astlen‘agh. 
he points out with his usual directness, did not under¬ 
stand the political condition of India. French 
influence was still to be feared and to be guarded 
against. ‘ In the consideration of every (juestion of 
Indian policy or in an enquiry into the expediency 
of any {)olitical measure, it is absolutely necessary to 
view it not only as it will affect Indian powers, but as 
it will affect the French.* French influence may apj)ear 
to ijK now to have been scarcely serious; but Welles¬ 
ley was right; so long as General Perron coiniiianded 
a French force at the camp of Sindhia it would have 
been criminal to ignore the possibilities of French 
intervention h The future conqueror of Napoleon had 

’ ‘ vi<‘ws of FVanfo rnaO riully fiivoiin-d by 

th<* Htn-ngth and offiro nrv of Monsiour IN'rron’H forco, ohtabliHlie<I 
with g^reat U»rntorial durninion, t*xO*ndiiig tuwardM tbo loft bank of 
thf InduM, through tin- Punjab, and conipn-honding Agm, Dolln, 
and a large [jortion of the l>o«ib, of the Jumna, and Gangew, on the 
moat vulnerable part of our north-weatern frrmtier of Ilinduatitn, 
and holding the jn-rnon and nominal authority of the unfortunate 
Shah AUm f^the de^KiHod Mughal Emfx^ror in the moat ahjwt and 
degrading subjection.’ Wefleslty IkftpalcftcM, in. xxx. 
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already fixed his gaze on the contest which was to be 
the most glorious feature of his life. 

As to the actual consequences upon our relations 
with the Mar^thds, war with Holkar, he argued, but 
for the treaty of Bassein would have been nearly 
certain and probably would have included all the 
Manith^ states. But the strongest political defence of 
the 11 eaty—opposed to the arguments of Castlereagh 
and the Directors alike—lies in the obligation which 
it lays upon the Peshwa to treat arnl make war only 
on the (Company’s advice. ‘This article is the bond 
of peace to India. It is this which renders the treaty 
really a defi nsive one and makes the (io\eiTiOr-General 
genuinely responsible for every war in which the 
British Government may be engaged. If this article 
were not in the tn-aty, ihe Pc'shwa would be the 
responsible person.’ Such was the defence of the 
haid-headed soldicu* who, it must be noted, did not 
Hpprovi* of th(i general principles upon which his 
1)1 other acted in this and other treaties. 

The tn‘at \ di<i not lack dtdence from Indian admin¬ 
istrators of eminence. Among these was Mr. Bailow, 
aftiTwards himself for a while Governor-General, 
and by no means a blind supporter of Wellesley’s 
policy. He wrote a note to the Governor-General 
strongly supficuling the treaty. The question, he 
stati‘s clemly, lay in a nutahell. When the Peshwi 
had sought our assistance, should we repudiate our 
old connection with him and refuse him aid? To 
refuse would have been alike impolitic and base. To 
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give involved the action which ensued. And, on the 
wider issue—‘ It is absolutely necessary for the defeat 
of [the French] designs that no native state should be 
left to exist in India which is not upheld by th(^ 
British power, or the political conduct of wdiich is not 
under its absolute control/ Here is assorted more 
strongly than Wellesley had as yet Jisserted it, the 
claim—and the ne(*essity—of Britain to bo supreme 
in India. It w'as the empire (/ India, Bailow truly 
saw, which must be ours. 

So far objections to the treaty of Bassein may be 
considered and answered. But tluTe lemains the 
finther (jiiestion, wdiich is involved in the whole net¬ 
work of Wellesley’s lule, of subsidiary alliance in 
general. If it be wise to support and subsidize native 
princes, we are bound so to treat wdth the BeshwA. 
But is it wise to support and subsidize at all ? 

Arthur Wellesley, though he liad approved the treaty 
in the main, and that for important reasons, had doubts 
after a wdiile as to its efficacy, and these doubts w ere 
based on distrust of the system. ‘ One bad conse(]Uenco 
of these subsidiary treaties,’ he wTitos to Malcolm in 
Juno, 1803, ‘is that they entirely annihilate the 
military power of the governimuits with which we 
contract them . . . and their reliance for defence is ex¬ 
clusively on ua. . . I w^ould preserve the existence of 
the State, and guide its actions by the weight of British 
influence rather than annihilate it and establish new 
powers in India by the subsidiary treaty h’ Writing 

^ To Major Malcolm. Owons SekctumtfroniWeUington Dttpafehu, 244. 
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a year later, he noted that such treaties reduced the 
strength of the powers with which we were connected, 
but he poinb‘d out the enormous benefits that they 
conferred. ‘ The consequences of them have been that 
in this war with the Mardthas, which it is obvious 
must have occurred sooner or later, the Company’s 
territories have not been invaded; and the evils of 
war have been kept at a distance from the sources of 
our wealth and our powder. This fact alone, unsup¬ 
ported by any others which could be enumerated as 
b<‘nefits resulting from these alliances, would be 
sufticumt to justify them b’ 

It may be concluded then, that General Wellesley 
summed u}) on the whole in favour of the treaty . 
and from his conversation in later vears this may be 
tak(‘n to be the case. For the IVshwfi Grant Dufi' 
nuimrks that it was the only courst* open—his only 
refuge from becoming the ab.solute puppet of one or 
other of tin* chiefs. Himself the deputy of a hhadowy 
and impotent prince, the lUij/i of Sat^ra, he might 
hav(» sunk to be the mere phantom of a phaiito6i. 
The result of the treaty to his people wavS seen, 
said Malcolm, a keen ob.server, in the dawn of 
tianquillity, prosperity, and peace. 

It was, however, pt^ace only through war. Smdhia 
and Bhonsla Wgan almost at once to ally. Sindhia 
saw in the treaty of Bassein and the submission of 
the Peshwii to English influence the sure beginning 
of the last fight of the Mardthis for existence. As 

' To Miijor Shawt Owon's S^le-iwng/tom Wtllington Denpatches, p. 464 
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surely as in the old days their claim to chauth had 
destroyed the Mughal power, so surely would they 
he destroyed in their turn by the acceptance of sub¬ 
sidiary alliances. He turned to Holkar and endea¬ 
voured to induce him to combine against the English : 
hut some sluggishness or blindness weighed that chief¬ 
tain down, and he retired to M^lwd and waited in 
anxious inaction for the issue of events. On May 13, 
1803, under General Welk\sleys protection, Edjf Edo 
re-entered Poona. Wellesley was appoiiit(‘(l political 
agent as well as military commander, and at once 
brought matteis to a crisis. Would Sindh ia and 
Piionsla n tire to their territori(5S in peace? They 
would not. Then war must be the result. On 
August 3, Colonel (ollins, the British agent, left 
Sindhia’s camp, and this was taken as the declai*ation 
of war. 

From this moment events moved rapidly. Every¬ 
thing had been planned with the forethought and 
wisdom which were the marks of Wellesh‘y’8 great¬ 
ness. The objects of the Oovernor-Gencjral w<*Te, as 
in the Mysore war, clearly define<]. He desired ‘ to 
conquer the whole of that portion of Sindhia's domi¬ 
nions which la}^ between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
destroying completely the French force by which the 
frontier was protected, extending the ( ompany s fron¬ 
tier to the Jumna, and including the cities of Delhi 
and Agra, with a chain of forts sufficient for protect¬ 
ing the navigation of the river, on the right bank 
of the river.’ This was only part of a plan which 
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included the assumption by the Company of a defensible 
if not a scientific frontier. Bundelkhand was to be 
acquired, or at least so much of it as would secure the 
hold on and in Gujarat, Baroch with the district 

round it. long coveted by the Council of Bombay, 
and in the East the province of (.'uttack, to connect 
Madras with Bengal. Wellesley further intended to 
seeun* the* person of the aged ShAh'AMin the ‘ Emperor/ 
who had long been under the control of Sindbia. 

To effect these objects, nearly jO.oco men were 
assembled. In (lujardtthe results of Colonel Murray’s 
movements and Ma jor Walker’s diplomacy will be men¬ 
tioned in anoth(T connection. Th(‘ capture of Cuttack 
by Colonel Harcourt may be dismissed with equal 
brevity. Both point to the acciiracy of Wellesley’s 
(‘stimate of tin* means n‘quired to (‘arrv out his ends. 
Bundelkhand was taken with e(|vial (‘aso. The serious 
conflicts were in the Deccan and in Hindustan. 

Gem'ral Wellesley, with about o*ooo men, and 
(’olonel Stevenson, with nearly 8 cco. were left to 
underUike operations in the Deccan, (^n August 
Wellesley advanced to Ahraadnagar, and captured 
it in four days. From thence he advanced to 
Aurangfibtid, and then down the left bank of the 
Goddvari till he came to the Kaitna, which ho crossed, 
and met the whole combined army of Sindhia and 
Bhonsla on September 23, at Assaye. The story of 
the fight has been told so often, and so well, that 
there is no need to dwell upon it. In the words of 
Uio Genei'al himself—simplest and most direct: ~ 
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'We attacked iminediafely and t)ie troops advanced under 
a very hot fire . . . The enemy^s cavalry made an attempt 
to charge the 74th Refriment at the moment when they were 
''uost exj)osed to this fire, but they were cut up by the 
llritish cavalrv which unned on at that moment At lengtli 
the enemy’s line gave way in all direction'^, afid the British 
(jnalry out in among their broken iiilantry; but some ot 
tlieir corjis went off in good order, and a fin' was kejit up on 
our tioojia from many of the guns, fiotn which the enemy had 
l>eoii first driven, by inditiduals who hud been passed by the 
line under the supposition that they were dead. 

‘ Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, with tin* British cavalry, charged 
one large liody of infantiy, whicii had retiied and was 
firmed again, in which operation he vas killed, and some 
time elapsed before W(‘ could jmt an end to the straggling 
fin' whicli was ki'pt up by individuals fiom thi' guns fiom 
^\hi(ll the enemy were driven. The enemy’s cavalry also, 
uhich laid been hovering round us fliroughout the action, 
was still near us. At length, when the last formed Ixuiy of 
infantr\ gave way, the whole went off and left in our hands 
iiiiiet\ pieces of cannon L’ 

Thi.s victory, as the first great battle in wbicli the 
conqueror of Waterloo was victorious, has been 
celebrated with even more jubilation than is propor¬ 
tionate to the other achievements of thi‘ war, but it 
was undoubtedly a gi-eat feat and a glorious victory. 
The enemy’s troops were at least ten times the nurnWr 
of the Britisli, and they had the advantage of French 
training and of considerable French contingents. 

It was, says an enthusiastic soldier, *a triumph 

’ Major Oeneral Wellesley to the Govenior-(Jeiieml. WeU^-^lfy 
Despatches, vol. iii p. 395. 
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mure splendid than any recorded in Deccan history 
It was followed up by the victory of Argdon on 
November 29, over Bhonsla, a battle even more 
decisive than the last. On December 14, General 
Wellesley stormed the great fortress of Gawilgarh. 
With this the war in the Deccan ended, and Bhonsla 
yield(;d completely. On December 17, General 
Wellesley exchanged the sword for the pen, and 
Bhonsla signed the treaty of Deogaon, by which he 
accepted all the terms, except that of a resident force, 
which the Peshwa had accepted for himself. He was 
to leceive a British resident at Nagpur, to entertain 
no subjects of any country at war with Britain, and 
to giNe up all claims of chauih against the Nizdm, 
submitting all his disputes to English decision. And 
in addition he gave up t’uttack, and all the land west 
of the Wardhd river, a district given to the Nizdm. 

The campaign in Hindustdn had been equally 
brilliant. General Lake had a force of aoout 10,000 
men. Opposed k) him was the French-drilled army 
led by Al. Perron. This large body ol men had been 
brought together originally by General Count de 
Hoigne—a brilliant adventurer, without that spice of 
the brigand which often attaches to the name—and 
hail formed the pridi* and the .safeguard of the great 
Mah^dnji Sindhia. The great chief was dead, and his 
trusty captain had returned to Franco, but the troops 
were held together, and, with distiicts secured for their 
support, formed a kind of military colony under the 

* Grant Duff, vol. in p. 343. 
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command of M. Perron. But it was a dangerous and 
unsatisfactory post to be captain of free companies to 
a vindictive and treacherous Oriental, and Perron 
was already sick of it. He had made overtures to the 
English for facilities to retire, and Wellesley had 
offered him every assistance. Now it came to war he 
could not fly; he turned to fight the cuui*se, but, it 
may be, with a faint lu^art. 

It needed only a few weeks’ skirmishing and the 
capture b}’ Lake of the strong town of Aligarh, on 
September 4, to end the Frenchman’s indecision. He 
applied for leave to pass through the English lines, 
wliich Lake readily granted, and so he passed out of 
history. • a man of plain sense, of no talent, but a brave 
soldier,’ as de Boigno described him to Grant Duff. 
His place was taken by a younger officer, M. Louis 
Bourciuin, who crossed the Jumna to me(‘t Lake, with 
the intention of preventing his advance to Delhi. 
A fierce battle took place on Sepbuiiber ii, outside 
the city, when brilliant charges of cavalry swept the 
troops of Sindhia from the field. Delhi was entered 
in triumph, and the aged ‘Emperor’ was released 
from thraldom and placed under new masters who 
behaved very handsomely t<j him. M. Bourquin 
surrendered with a niimbcT of his men three days 
after the battle, and then the I'rench military interest 
in India practically ceased to be. 

From Delhi Lake inarched to Agra, and on Octo¬ 
ber 18 it surrendered. A decisive battle took place on 
the 3i8t at Lasw^, where the main body of Sindhia’s 

a 
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remaining troops met Lake. It was a matter of hard 
fighting and great slaughter. In the end the British 
chaiges carried all before them, and the French con¬ 
tingents of Sindhia were captured or annihilated. 
This battle ended the war. Sindhia had no longer an 
army: he could no more use the shadowy name of the 
Mughal to call troops to his banner. Bhonsla had 
l)eeii defeated and had made peace. There was no 
course oj>en to him but submission. 

On December 30, the treaty of Surji Arjang^on 
was signed. By this Sindhia ceded all the territory 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, Ahmadnagar 
(which was given to the PesliAVil), his rights over 
Bai'och (as already mentioned), and all the land north 
oi Jaipur, Jadhpur and Gohad. He 1 enounced all 
claims upon the English and their allies, and agreed 
to entertain no subject of any nation at war with 
them, and to recognise the rights of several of the 
K/ijput clii(‘fs wliose cause Lake had espor , d. Soon 
afU‘r Sindhia submitted to a moditiod form of the 
sul>siiliary alliance. 

Thus peace seemed to have been secured, and Welles¬ 
ley wrote one of the letters that w^ere l>ecome so 
familiar, enumerating and tabulating the results which 
he thought w'ould spring from tlie w^ar. The military 
pow’or of Sindhia and of Bhonsla was now no longer 
a menace to the East India Company. The French 
UTiitoriid jx)S8essions w'ere destroyed, and British 
influeiice was established in the North-West and with 
the idai that the name of Sh 4 h *AUm was still able 
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to bestow. The territorial acquisitions added at once 
to British security and British power; and the 
-ovemment was now established in connection with 
i very principal state in India. All this in the bald 
and business-like style which Wellesley^now affected 
to the Directors. In a reply to an enthusiastic address 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta an old vidn reasserts 
itself — 

‘AVith united counsels, with an unrivalled army, with 
flourishing resources, with powerful alliances, and with a 
jiKst cause, I was enabled to encounter and to surinount the 
ddliculties which surrounded me, and to witness the rajud 
ui d cuinplet' effect of our military operations on ev« ry point 
of the eiiciiiy’s strength The vast extent, conijilic^ited 
s\stem, and matchless success of tlie campaigns in Hindu¬ 
stan and the Deccan cannot be cont(‘inplatcd without cnn»* 
tions of gratitude and admiration. The execution of the 
plans, which it was my duty to form, coriesfiondcd with tiic 
renow’ij of an army, accustomed to \ictory, inured to fatigue 
and danger, attached to the first jiriiicijileH of diBCi])Iine and 
order, animated hy the iiiemory of former triumjihs, and 
commanded hy generals who j»ossesK every (pnilification 
rc(]uisite to iiisjure confidence, to excite enterprise and to 
ensure success. Peace is the fairest fruit of viipirv, the 
brightest ornament of military triumph, and the higliest 
reward of successful valour. The jM^acc which has been con¬ 
cluded coinjirehendH every object of the war witli every 
practicable secuiity for the continuance of tranquillity.' 

The Governor-General was too hasty. The fruits 
of peace were not yet ripe. While he spoke war was 
brewing, and before May, 1H04, Holkar had alreaiiy 
0 2 
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taken up arms. Thus the claims which Wellesley 
made for the results of his action were not justified; 
and criticis!ns on the whole policy were beginning to 
reach him from home. 

( astlereagh had already begun to question. He 
wrote (May 2i, 1804) in the tone of deference which 
it is deal* that the extraordinary brilliancy of Wellco- 
ley's achievements had begun to inspire. But he 
iiibinuated two doubts Was the policy of annexation 
permissible on the principles which Parliament had 
sanctioned ? Would not the extent of territory and 
inteiest b(‘ too gieat a burden for any ordinary 
ruler? ‘We should deceive ourselves if we expected 
to find a successor to replace your Lordship capable 
of gi'ing and continuing to the machine of govern¬ 
ment that impulse which every departnunt of the 
state so visibly receivt‘s fiom the mind that now 
directs it.’ 

But criticism soon succee<led compliment, and 
question became condemnation. At the end of the 
year 1^03, Uencral Lake, under Wellesley's instruc¬ 
tions, began to negotiate with Holkar, and consider¬ 
able cori(‘spondenco ensued liet'woeii them. On 
December 28, Lake, writing to the Governor- 
General, observed the ‘ extra(»r<linaiy conduct’ of 
Ilolkai'; his levying contribution and otherwise 
distressing tlu‘ country,’ and his having ‘ lately j)ut to 
death the English otlicers in his service, Captains 
Vickars, Todd, and Ryan.’ Wellesley still thought 
peace was probable, and believed that Holkar would 
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readily agree to it as soon as he knew of the treaty 
with Sindhia. But he was entirely deceived. The 
eustoms of Manlth^ policy needed no such explicit 
declaration of hostility as Europeans looked for, and 
It is cl(‘ar from the Memoirs of Mul^mmad Amir 
Kh^n, a Pindari leader, in alliance with Holkar, that 
from the moment of the Peshwa’s subnussion all 
the f>ther Mar^ithd chiefs were cordially alli(‘d against 
the British. Circumstances had prevented the ap[>ear- 
anee of his troops on th(‘ field—tla^y were actually on 
the march at the time of Assaye—but Holkar had 
not abandoned his compatriots h 

Thus Wellesley’s negotiations were futih^, and on 
April 16 the Governor-Oeneral issued orders to 
(h nenils Lak(‘ and Wellesley to begin tht‘ war. l^ake 
was to move from Delhi with the army of Hindustan, 
and Colonel Murray was to advance from OujarAt 
against Holkar’s possessions in Mfilw^: Sindhia w^as 
instructed to join in the reduction of his rival’s 
territories. 

At first all went well, R^mpura, Holkar’s strong¬ 
hold in the noilh, was taken on May i6, and Holkar 
retreatc*d in hot luiste. (jleneral Widlosley urgc^d Lake 
to pursue him or to withdraw w’ith all his forces 
to HindustAn during the rains. Unhappily he did 
neither. He retired to Cawnpore, and he sent Colonel 
Monson on with five battalions of native infantry, 
some artillery, and about 4,000 irregular horse to 
keep Holkar in check, and, as it app(*ars, to advance 

‘ Mill’s /rk/ui, vol vi. p 399, Wilson's footnote. 
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in pursuit till he should meet Colonel Murray. 
Monson, like his kinsman the opponent of Warren 
Hastings, was personally bravo, but without sagacity, 
.stability, or prudence. He marched by the Mukand- 
w^ira Pass to (.'harnbal. But Murray, misled by false 
information, by fear, or by prudence, had already 
retinsl ; and Monson heard with dismay that he was 
opposed to the whole of Holkar’s forces. He had 
only two days’ supplies, and Sindhia’s general, who 
wa^s with him, poured tales of terror into his ears. 
Both Murray ami Monson, wrote Arthur Wellesley, 
[)ithily, ‘ H(‘em to have been afraid of Holkar, and 
both to hav(‘ fled from him in different directions^ 

.Monson turmMl to retreat. Holkar, whose ‘fortune 
was on th(‘ saddle of his horse,’ play(‘d al>out him 
with light cavalry, cutting off his stragglers, defeating 
and destroying his irregular horse, and depriving 
bun of his supplies h News reachtMl Lake on the 
1 Stli in.4. that the retr(‘at had begun, but he did not 
appreciate tin* extent of the disaster. ‘ I think/ 
In* wrote to Wellesley- Holkar will not easily get 
his cavalry to attack our infantry unless he brings 
his guns, which will retard him an<l prevent his 
horse from doing much mischief. His guns will, in 
the end, be the cause of his rum. His insolence is 
ailinirable. . . 1 trust he may yet get a very severe 

check from Colonel Monson.* But though he wrote 

‘ Cf- Mrtjtir Will Thorn, of the War in /nrfia, 1805-6, 

|)p. 357 t't H<iq : ainl the Diarj' of the R**trBat, m East Imixa Military 
(uUftuhtr u. 538-559. 

* Jul} Jif 1804, WeUt'iJiy iv 178. 
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in this strain it is evident that Lake saw that the 
udair was serious, and he must bear the blame of 
taking no immediate steps to assist the retreating 
foree The conclusion of his letter is curious as illus¬ 
trating the warmth of personal feeling^ between the 
(fovernor-Oeneral and his subordinates, and how 
keenly, it was known, Wellesley felt wnth and for his 
forers in the field :— 

‘ 1 write HI great haste and have only, to heg yon will not 
«uth‘r this late unpleasant hiisinesH to affi-ct kut will 

la‘lie\e that everything shall he done to correct the cmI, 
which is certainly not agreeable. Lespondenc} will he of no 
we I’lupt therefore set to woik and retiieve our niis- 
f(»rtune a^^ quiek as possible (sic), f feel myself quite well 
and able if necessary, to encounter any fatigue of liody and 
mind ; of the latter, I am, like your Lordship, jiretty well 
used to it That 1 may live to see you enjoy j»eace of mind, 
health and happiness, is the sincere wush, my dear Lord, <)f 
your affectionate and devoted servant.— 0 . L\ke.’ 

But disaster followed disaster. Zalim Singh of 
Kotah (whom Lake in the same letter believed to ' 
have acted remarkably well) n fused to suffer the 
retreating troops to enter his land The rains came 
on, and in pitiable condition, across swollen rivers 
and soft and impassable roads, the retreat was con¬ 
tinued. Before long it became impossible to ford 
the rivers ; boats had to be procured or rafts made, 
and the retreat became slower and more beset with 
attacks. Monson, too, showed little judgement. He 
received succours at Rimpura on July 29, when he 
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should have turned on his foes with Lis whole force. 
But he was slow where he should have been quick, 
and hasty \/h(;re he should have deliberated. He 
remained nearly a month at R^mpura, and at last 
resumed a retreat which soon became a flight. Finally 
Sindhia’s troops deserted him: he w^as wofully cut 
up in every engagement: at last a disorderly rouL 
Rtieamed into Agra at the end of the month. ‘ I will 
not,’ wrote Lake, w'heii the account of all the disasters 
at last reached him, ‘I will not at present say 
anything more upon this disgraceful and disastrous 
event ... a finer detachment never marched. . . . 
I have lost five battalions and six coinpanit'S, the 
flow(T of tlie anil), and how they are to he re}>laced 
at this da}, (.lod only knows. 1 have to lament the 
loss of si)me of the linest }ouiig men and most 
promising in the armyh’ 

It IS not part of the scheme of this memoir to enter 
upon the details of military movements, and for this 
defeat it is clear that the Goverru>r*(h*neral was in 
no way responsible. Arthur Wellesley, with his cool, 
clear judgement, soon analyzed the cause of the 
disaster‘s. ‘I am decidedly of opinion,’ he writes, 
' that Monson advanced without reason and retreated 
m the same manner; and that he had no intelligence 
of what was piissing five miles from his camp.’ He 
wrote lati r, in a letter which became classical since 

‘ S«'pt. a, 1804, Tk*tfHiichen, T<il iv. p. 197 

’ Thon* nrt‘ wv» ral h'ttors on the suhjtHrt in ikl^itons Jrom 

iJejfjaAAfs Owen . pp. 430, 431. 
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Peel called it the finest military letter ho had ever 
read:— 

In the first place, it appears that rolonel Monsoifa 
corps was never so strong as to be able to engage Holkar’s 
army if that chief should collect it; at leiiM. the Colonel 
was of that opinion. Secondly, it appears that it had not 
any stock of provisions. Thirdly, that it dt jxuided for pro- 
' idions upon certain Rajas ^\ho uiged its ad\ance. Fcmrthly, 
that no measures wliatever were taken by Rritisli officcis to 
collect jiroNisions either at Buiidi or Kotah, or even at 
Ramjmru, a foit belonging to us in which we had a British 
gciTison Fifthly, that the detachnient was advanced to 
such a distance, over so many imjiassable rivers and mUlaJitt, 
without any boats collected or posted U]»oii those rivers, and, 
111 fact, that tin detachment owes its safet) to the RaJl^l of 
Kutah, v\lu) supplied them w'ltli his boats. The result ot 
these fjK t.> is an opinion, in mv mind, that the di tachinent 
must have been lost, even if Ilolkai had not attacked them 
w'ith Ills iiifantiy and artillery,’ 

The lessons for Indian warfare wliicli Wellesley 
drew from the campaign are concise and valualde— 
and it may be that the disaster was a cause of 
prudence which brought later suecess. At any rate 
it was a lesson which native ballads long kept alive 
and which British officers did not soon forgejt. 

The Governor-General showed no disposition to 
sliirk responsibility—though he was in no way to 
blame. He generously said, ‘ Whatever may have 
been Monson s faU* or whatever the result of his 
misfortunes to my own fame, I will endeavour to 
shield his character from obloquy, nor will I attempt 
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the mean purpose of sacrificing his reputation to save 
mine 

The disaster was fatal. It was, indeed, the final 
blow to Wellesley’s position. The enthusiasm of the 
public and the thanks of the legislature, won by his 
glorious achievements, had only just held the balance 
against the Company’s increasing irritation. This 
was the end of their hesitation. In terror they 
drtermined that he must return at once and his 
whole policy be reversed. Nor was the blow felt 
hiSS in India. It aroused all the fire still lingering in 
th(‘ hearts of the Mardth£s, it brourfit a^jain Sindhia 
and Bhonsla to throw off the bonds of their English 
alliance, it encouraged all India to believe that, as 
Holkar could conquer them, the British were not 
invincible But for Monson, Holkar would have been 
crushed in a few months, Wellesh^y’s policy would 
have achiev(‘d complete and triumphant \ Indication, 
and the great problem of Pmglish n lations with the 
Mailithiis would not have waited solution till 

The reverse, however, was only momentary. Colonel 
Murray had already returned and seized Holkar’s 
capital, Indore. Holkar himself laid siege to Delhi 
on October S, and continued the siege till the 14th. 
The defence wtus as wise and heroic as Monson's 
retreat had been the reverse. A mere handful of 

* vol, ir. p 305 
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Sepoys, ably commanded by one wlio knew his men. 
defended that great city—ten miles in ciixumference 
-witli brilliant success. 

The on<‘my finally retired before Ijako came up 
Holkar now made an atteinpt to rava^^e the (Com¬ 
pany’s tenitories, relying as he had hitherto done so 
successfully on the swiftness of his cavalry, lb* 
marched down the Doiib, pillaging and burning 
as he went. On November 12, the Tlritish troops 
under Oeneral Frazer found him entrenched at Dig 
and on the next day attacked him. A brilliant victory 
was won, in which the gallant 76th, who had already 
e )\ ored tlieiiiselves with glory during this war, carried 
all before them. Three days later (ient‘ral Lakt* 
<lestro}ed a large body of Holkar’s cavalry at 
Farukhab^d. He then advanced to Dii: and be- 
sieged the town and citadel, which he (‘iitered on 
December 24. 

Lake, however, was destined himself to meet with 
reverses. He determined to punish the lllijd of 
Bhartpur, who had deserbid the English for Holkai. 
The fortified town, more than mib*s in circum¬ 
ference, well gaiTisoned and ably defend(*d, resisU'd 
all the efforts of Lake, who, indeed, as Welhngtoii 
said, ‘blundered t(*rribly’ and lost over throe thousand 
men in his fruitless assaults. Lake was a cavalry 
general, and had no knowledge of siege operations. 
He was more effectual in driving away Holkar’s re¬ 
lieving force ; and thus the of Bhartpur, in April, 
agreed to a treaty without the capture of his fortress 
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The rest of the operations of the war are without 
interest. It is clear that but for political changes 
Holkar would have been completely conquered, and 
Wellesley, ‘ without renouncing any advantage, would 
have been able to effect every arrangement for securing 
a long, if not a pcTiiianeiit, tranquillity b* 

I>ut Welhishy’s government was at an end. When 
the Directors heard of Monson’s disaster they were 
terrified. Ills recall was hast(*ned, and his successoi*, 
Lord Cornwallis, airived in Calcutta on July 30, 
1805, W(‘lh‘sley knew that this meant the complete 
reversal of his ])()licy—and the war was abandoned 
at the moment when success w'as at last assured. 

The war with Holkar would prol>ab]y have bet^n 
e()nHi<]i‘n‘d a suec(‘ssful one liad not Wdlf'slcy’s pre- 
\ious achievements raised the standard of English 
e.xpectations in Indian warfare. Holkar’s power 
was so shatt<*n‘d as to 1 h* within measurable distance 
of extinction. His allies were att<*rly weakened or 
had deserted him There was no Marathi power left 
strong (‘iiough to withstand the British. But the 
interxal, during M^hich Wellesh^} s policy was aban¬ 
doned, revived all the old difficulties and left to Lord 
Hastings a task as hard as that on which Wellesley 
ha<l engaged 

At th(‘ conclusion of an account of the military 
history of th<‘ great Governor-General some estimate 
of the wisdom of his territorial acquisitions may be 
expt^eted. This, if one postulate bi‘ granted, can only 

’ Grant Duff, vol. iii. p. 303. 
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take the form of a vindication. Ought Great Britain 
to have conquered any Indian territory ? If the 
action of her merchants and soldiers was justified, 
we cannot withhold, not only our pardon, but our 
admimtion from Wellesley. While others had patched 
up hollow treaties and taken little tracts of country, 
which gave responsibility without afibi'ding the 
means of rightly exercising it, for tlu^ first time 
had seen tlu‘ breadth of the (juestion that was before 
his ct)untrymen. It was no matter of rupees or of 
individual greed or aggression. India craved for 
firm rule, for freedom from tyranny an<l corruption, 
foi ♦•xpunsion and liberty. There was no jxiwer, 
Muhammadan or Hindu, wdiich could fulfil these 
demands. The British Company stood alr(‘ady among 
them, and from it alone could union and n'genciation 
spring At home the Directors thought of commerce, 
the Government of policy; no one but Wellesley 
saw that there lay before us the making of an 
empire, and through that of a nation. He wiote 
to Castlereagh \ when the Man'ith^ wai’ w^as in 
prospect:— 

* I cannot suppose that the condition of tlic (\)nii)any, with 
relation to any part of its feiritorial puHseshionn in India, 
can ]>e considered to he similar to that of a private indivi¬ 
dual proprietor of a landed estate. The C’oinpany, v\ith 
relation to its territory in India, must lie viewed in tlie 
capacity of a soverei^^n If any other principle la* recognised 
and the C ompany l>e permitted to hold the nominal sove- 


^ Wtilcsley iM'^tchcSy vol. in. pp. 153 »qq. 
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reignty of India, endlcHS confusion must ensue; in such an 
extremity no possible remedy could save this country from 
anarchy and ruin but the instantaneous assumption of the 
direct executive |X)wer of the British possessious in India by 
the Crown of the United Kingdom/ 

This was his greatness—that he recognised, in all 
ilieir fullness, alike the need and the responsibility of 
the expansion of British India, 



CHAPTER VI 


GovruNMENT, Education, and Defence 

Welleki-ey was not one of those who use a macliine 
without caring to understand its inechanisni. Ho was, 
lather, like the workman who finds an engine to his 
hand which, while he employs all its powers to the 
h'st advfuitage, he sees to be capable of important 
improvements, and sets himself, in the light of his 
own experience, at once to remedy and to perfect. 
And here two points especially demand notice. The 
first is Wellesley’s account of the system as ho found 
it, the second the designs which he entertained for its 
improvement. 

In an elaborate minute of July 9, iHoo', the. 
Governor-General in Council described the state of 
the Government as it was. The Governor-General in 
Council possessed supreme executive power, exclusive 
legislative authority, and ‘ as constituting the Courts 
of Sadr Diwdni Addlat and the Nizdmat, or the 
chief civil and criminal courts, the Governor- 
General in Council also exercises a large portion of 
the judicial power.’ The original aim of the framers 
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of this system of Government was to model it on 
principles drawn from the British constitution; and 
this, with the necessary modifications, had been accom¬ 
plished. In some points the arrangements had been 
highly satisfactory. The reasons which originally 
occasioned the continuance of the entire legislative 
and executive authority in the Governor-General in 
Council are obviously of a permanent nature.’ But 
it was beyond the power of the Governor-General in 
Council adecjuately to perform the judicial duties, 
and th(‘ union of judicial and legislative functions in 
the sam(‘ body was also contrary to the ‘ general and 
established principles of governm(*nt.’ The security 
of ])rivate rights should be absolutely independent of 
those in political office, nor should officora of state 
have powc‘r to reiuhT the laws nugatory by abuses, 
(»missl(»ns, (*r dtdays in their administration. Great 
incoin (‘nienc(‘ also arose from the fact that the pro- 
cet‘dings in these high courts, as the\ were then 
constitutt'd, must always l)e heard hi cavierd^ and 
without the presence either of the parties or their 
pleaders. In consequence of these evils the Governor- 
General in Council now determined to reconstitute 
these two high courts, giving each the same body of 
distinct judges, wdth the full power at present enjoyed 
by the Govern or-General and the memhers of Council, 
wdio were in future no longer to constitute the ( ourts. 

The minute then gives a description of the 
executive duties of the Governor-General in Council. 
These included the management of all foreign relations, 
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and. in internal government, the management of the 
public revenue, the Buperintendence of the general 
finance of India, the regulation of the army, and 
much miscellaneous business. Besides these and other 
duties of executive control—the most important being 
exercised in relation to the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay—the Governor-General had the super- 
iniendence of the Company’s commercial concerns. 
The duties involved the employment of a number of 
important officials, and it was absolutely essential that 
these should lx‘ ‘ men of the first talents and ability.’ 

Tills sketch of the powers and duties of the 
Gi.vernor-General led naturally to two inferences; 
Hi's!, that especially in view of the Governor-Generars 
authonty over the other Presidencies, some modifi¬ 
cation or rearrangement would bo beneficial ; and 
s»‘Cond, that the utmost care should be taken in the 
selection and training of the (Company’s officers. It 
is on this second point alone that Welleshiy dwells in 
the minute of July, iHoo; and to this we will return. 
On the first point we have little published material 
from which to infer the opinions of the great states¬ 
man. There exists, however, ha])pily, in the Record 
Department of the India Office, a paper ^ containing 
his plan for the improvement of Indian Government, 
which is of the greatest interest. Its value is 
increased by the manuscript notes of Dundas which 
are attached to it. In this minute Wellesley suggests 
the Union of the Governments of Bombay and Ceylon 

* Fisher Pajx;r% 306 3307}. 
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under the Presidency of Madras. The whole of the 
British possessions in India should then be governed 
hy a Governor-General, and two Councils, with a 
Vice-President to each. The Governor-General would 
change his residence from time to time, and would 
control every part of the detail in both presidencies. 
The Vice-Presidents should have full power in the 
absence of the Governor-General, except that all 
patronage ought to be subject to his control. They 
should always be appointed from England; and 
neither of them should ever hold the office of Com¬ 
mander-in-Ghi(;f. The Governor-General should 
always have a direct commission from the Crown. 
This is of the fiist necessity, because it is urgent 
that he should be able to exercis(‘ authority, ultimate 
and final, over ])oth Army and Navy. 

There was also a defect in the Governor-Cienerars 
h'gislative powers. He had no right, for instance, to 
impose any tax on articles of consumj>l ion at Cal¬ 
cutta, which should be part of his legislative function. 
Finally, Wellesh‘y alludes to a matter which was a 
personal annoyance to himself, the legal necessity for 
the presence of the Governor-General at every Council 
meeting. The senior member present, he suggests, 
should preside in his absence, but no act should be 
valid without his signature. Of the Governor-General 
himself, Wellesley writes, characteristically enough, 
that he should ‘always be a peer of Great Britain, it 
being absolutely necessary to the maintenance of his 
authority in India that he should be a person of high 
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mnlv. He should also be a pei*son, if not conversant 
in Indian affairs (which is the most desirable), at 
least well accustomed to public business.’ 

The interest of those suggestions is considerable, 
and scarcely less interesting are the comments of 
Dundas, since they may be taken to show why the 
proposals of Wellesley were not brought forwai'd in 
any public way. Dundas thought that, with the 
e\c(*[)tion of the union of the presidencies of Madras 
and B(>mbay, there was no j)ressing r(‘ason for change. 
Jt would not be proper to give tlie (Jovernor-General 
H eomniission or authority over the king's forces, nor 
ec.uld all}thing be done in the matter of the navy. 
Le^islativti defects should be remedied, for it is (‘ssen- 
tial ‘tliat the legislative authority should bo exercised 
on the spot, and by every means the detail of it kept 
out of the British Parliament.’ Dundas was (‘vidently 
not (‘nthusiastic in the matter; his comments are the 
familiar ministerial reply ‘the subji'ct shall receive 
the most careful attention.’ 

We have other criticisms of the pnject, and it is * 
evident that it was seriously considered. Mr, Bragg, 
writing on April 16, i8oob gives his opinion on 
some of the proposals, particularly on that for uniting 
the subordinate presidencies. It could be done, he 
sayB, by Act of Parliament abolishing the Bombay 
presidency and vesting it« powers in Madras. It would 
be expedient to transfer the seat of government to 
Seringapatam—a curious suggestion, showing how 

* India Office MSS., Fisher Papers, 308 (2209,. 
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^eatly the centre of interest had shifted, through 
Wellesley’s policy, from the West to the South. 

Nothing came, for the present at least, of any of 
the suggestions. There is no date to the copy of the 
minute in the India Office; but it must be earlier 
than 1800, so that it cannot be said to be based on 
Wellesley’s maturest experience. It expresses, how¬ 
ever, with great clearness the views of which his 
published correspondence contains many a hint— 
thj^t the powers of the Governor-General were in- 
ade(|uately defined and unsatisfactorily exercised, and 
that his control over the subordinate presidencies 
ought to be gr(‘atly strengthened and enlarged. To 
Wellesley, it is \inquestionable, the ideal of Indian 
Government was an ‘imperial theme’: the responsi¬ 
bility was so vast, the inter eats were so widespread, 
the destinies of the rule so unceitain, that divided 
control was iutolerabhj. The ruler of British India, 
to his mind, must be implicitly trusti'd ; and he 
must be practically absolute. Laws laid down for 
him as fuiuiainental he w'ould follow ; but policy he 
must dictate, and it must bo his to deal, unchecked, 
with the exigencies of the moment. Wellesley 
chafed at the narrow, petty, tradesmanlike opinions 
of the romj)any; he w’ould be, as he w^as, the 
Architect of Empire. But it cannot be forgotten that 
though magniHcent as a master he must have been 
to the last degree exasperating as a servant. He 
was not trained to go in harness. Yet however 
autocratic be w^ould have made himself, however 
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extended might be the power which he would have 
conferred on the Governor-General, it was not power 
po much as efficiency that he sought. And this is to 
be seen in his pursuit of the object which was, after 
all probably the nearest of all his projects to his 
heart, and which, in the eyes of posterity, perhaps 
most clearly marks him as a man of liberal and 
prescient wisdom. If he would magnify the office 
he would educate the officials. His despak^h of 
duly 9, 1800, ends with an appeal on }>ehalf of a 
more complete and definite training of the (company’s 
servants. Minute after minute exists on this subject, 
and the records of the India Office and the British 
Museum are full of papers to <levelope and illus- 
trak‘ it. 

On October 24,1799, writing to Dundas Wellesley 
in brief explained the canse and the aim. ‘ The 
staU‘ of the administration of justice, and even of 
the collection of revenue throughout the provinces, 
affords a painful example of the inefficacy of the best 
code of laws to se^cure the happiness of the people, 
unless due provision has been made to ensure a 
proper supply of men qualified to administer these 
laws in their different branches and departments.’ 
The Company's wrik^rs arrived in India ignorant, 
and lived there without control. Discipline, and 
education, these they wofully lacked, and these it 
should be the Company's duty, as it was the 


‘ WtUtsley De^palckcfty vol. ii. pp. 131 2. 
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Governor - Genei-al’s own determination, in some 
measure to supply. 

It may ])e doul)ted if, in our days of propriety 
and competition, we have at all realized the condition 
of the Indian civilians of the last century. A few 
brilliant novels, some sober biographies of gi’eat and 
imp(‘ccabl(‘ peisonages—these are the materials on 
which our conceptions are formed. But these treat 
ratlu r of the men who rose to fame, of the strenuous 
and hardy workers who will be found under all con¬ 
ditions of life, and who will thrive in any atmosphere 
howcner unwholesome. Ami again, their picture of 
Anglo-Indian society, though it dwells with freedom 
on the humorous and the hizarre at (,'alcutta or 
Homba\, dors not lift the veil which haru^s o\er the 
life t>f tlie official in distant outposts, where he went 
a boy in his tmis, with hot j>assions and no shred of 
exb'inal control ovir his personal atl’airs, a the only 
representative alike of Western ci\ilization and the 
dominion of a compiering and desjx^tie race. There 
are memories of old (^ilcutta vile enough to suggest 
how much worse may have been the conditions under 
M'hioh men lived whore there was no semblance of 
Knglish society, ami no social code however imj>erfeet 
and athwart. 

In spite of the many noble and honourable names 
which dignify the Company’s service, was not the 
Knglish conce ption of an Anglo-Indian official drawn 
from a class whoso habits wore at once ludicrous and 
corrupt 1 The figure which a returned civilian cuts 
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in the literature of the early part of our own century 
Bu^^^ests a very different training from that which has 
irivm us the stern self-suppression and devotion to 
duty, the philanthropy and the zeal, of our day. 

Wellesley says simply enough that ‘slo^li, indolence, 
low debauchery, and vulgarity ’ are ‘ too apt to grow 
on those young uien who have been sent at an early 
age into thti interior part of the country, and have 
laid the foundations of their life and manners among 
the coarse vices and indulgences of those countries.’ 

Such were the admitted evils. In his ‘ Notas 
vith respect to the Foundation of a ('olh^gc^ at Fort 
\\'iiliamh Wellesley explained in detail the educa¬ 
tional defects which appeared to him to ])e notorious. 
In the early days of the (binpany the duties of its 
servants were exclusively commercial, but with the 
growth of its territorial power they had hecomo 
charged with the conduct of intricate negotiations, 
the management of complicated systems of reveiim; and 
finance, and the dispensing of justice over millions of 
people of various languages, manners, and creeds. The 
civil .servants of the (,’oinpany w^ei'e no longer agents of 
a commercial concern, they w'CTe in fact the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign. From merchants 
they had become statesmen, from traders magistrates, 
ambassadors, governors, and judges. For these mani¬ 
fold duties it was no more than decent that their 
training should be strict and their education serious. 

‘ Finally, their early habits should be so formed as to 
* July 10. iSoo, WtUdilry Ihnpalcht*^ vol. lu pp. 395 
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eetablish in their minds such solid foundations of 
industry, prudence, integrity, and religion, as should 
effectually guard them against those temptations and 
corruptions with which the nature of this climate, 
and the peculiar depravity of the people of India, 
will surround and assail them in every station.’ 

That the present system of education was in- 
adecjuate was a fact that needed no proof. The 
writers arrived in India, at the age of sixteen or 
eighteen, absolutely ignorant of their duties, and 
innocent of a trace of knowledge of the history, 
jurisprudence, ethics, and even the languages of the 
pi^oples whom tlu^y would he called to rule. Such 
education as they obtained at home was almost 
invariably narrow and commercial, ami their studies 
entirely ceaae<l at an age when they might have been 
most fruitfully developed. When they arrived in 
India their incoinptdence often 1(‘<1 to indole nce ; nor 
vras there any encouragement to continue their 
studies. 

T1m‘ remedy, say.s Wellesley, lies in a vastly im¬ 
proved (‘dueation, of which the foundation must be 
judiciously laid in England and the superstructure 
systematically compleU'd in India. The (juestion then 
arises, in what proportion is the time of e<]ucation to 
l>c spent in England and in India ? Here Wellesley 
was the first to touch upon difficulties which can 
scarcely l>e said to be solved even by the latest 
changes of the Civil Scrrice examinations. Is it 
possiWe for most parents to afford a long education 
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in England? Can the necessary teaching be pro¬ 
vided 1 Would not the delay in the civilian s time of 
going out CAuse many of the civil servants ‘ to form 
habits and connections at home not to be relinquished 
at that period of life without gnmt reluctance ? ’ If 
they went out older would they have a fair chance of 
returning to England with an indepencient fortune ? 

These were Wellesley's (juestions. Some of them 
have been answered ; 'some aj)pear to us now to need 
no answer; some recur in diflerent fonns. Wellesley’s 
j)lan was at least the result of a candid and practical 
consideration of each of them. To him it Hpp<‘ared 
that a college in India was an essential feature; of a 
satisfactory education for Indian Civil Servants. It 
seemed clear, for instance, that no betUu- than a 
th€*oretic>al acquaintance with language, law, or custom 
could l>e obtained in England. To support this 
opinion there was the somewhat ludicrous example* 
of Sir William Jones, renowned throughout Europe 
as an Orientalist, who was ejuite unintelligible at 
('alcutta to any native in any Eastern tongue. 

A college, then, should be founded at Fort William. 
It would give opportunities for intercourse with 
learned natives It w^ould greatly encourage native 
teachers. As to the matter (if cost, which he knew 
from the first would be the stumbling-block, Wellesl(*y 
stated that, though endowment w^ould be desirable, 
the (’ompany need have no additional expense unless 
they approved, for the cost could be defrayed by a 
small contribution from all the Civil Servants in 
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India, to be deducted from their salaries. Such was 
his memorable despatch. He little expected the rebuff 
he received. 

Meanwhile the College was founded, its regulations 
being drawn up by the Governor-General himself. 
Tin* course of instruction sketched was wholly ad- 
inirable. The regulations for discipline, residence, 
and goveniment were modelled as far as possible 
upon those of the English Universities. Thus the 
CoUeg(‘ was esbiblislied, and the course of instruction 
commenced. The Governor-General attended in state 
on great days, and distribut(‘d ])rizes, and addressed 
th(‘ students in his grandihKjuent rhetoric. The 
results were highly satisfactoiy; and many of the first 
students who won distinction became eminent in the 
Company’s service. Wellesley may have thought that 
siicce>s as well as ikcces.sity would justify the founda¬ 
tion. This was not the view of the Dii'ectois. With 
the utmost hasti\ and in utter disregard of the 
opinions of tliosr b(*st (jualified to judge, they ordered 
tlie immediate abolition of the (^ollege. The blow was 
severe, and Wellesley felt it acutely. He addressed 
a long and on the wdiole temperate lepresentation 
to the Court, which w'as unanimously supported by 
his t^Juncil; and he suspended the abolition till 
Decern I KT j i, i S03. 

Ho <lid not luck the approval of those entitled 
to judge of his scheme. One of the most powerful, 
as it is ceilainly among the most interesting of the 
repre*sentations made on its behalf, was that of the 
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veteran Warren Hastings. Among the records in the 
India Office is a paper entitled ‘ Mr. Hastings’s observa- 
tions on Lord Wellesley’s minute relative to the 
i’ollegc at Fort William’.’ It is written in entire 
agreement with the scheme; and the moi;p interesting 
passages will well bear quotation.— 

‘ thirty-five years ago/ he writes, ‘ I dn*w up a prO' 

f)OH!t] for the ostablisliment of a professorship of the l\Tsian 
lani^oiige in tlio University of Oxford, and j)rt sented jirinted 
ropio.t^ of it to all the gentlemen who had at that time tho 
diicction of the Company’s affairs. It had tlie ujiprobution 
oi the noble Lord >\ho was then Clianeellor of the Universit}. 
Tin late Hr Johnson promised, if it took place, to Inline a 
code of ugulations loi the conduct of it. It met with no 
encouragement, and therefore dropped. In alluding to this 
circumstance I wish to have it inferred that what 1 have 
vsritten ujjon the jireseiit subject is not tlie divsultory sugges¬ 
tion of the moment, but the result of long and deliberative 
reflettion; nor can 1 offer a more convincing ])ioof of my 
entile agreement with Loid Wellesley 111 the object of bn* 
plan, than by thus making it apjw^ar to have l>een so lung 
ago ecpially my own in j>rinciple tliough the means we 
severally pro|K)sed were iliffeient. I recoinmendod that the 
w I iters of the C’ompany attei having received their appoint¬ 
ment to this service, should be jiei nutted to stay a com]x*tent 
time to prosecute and complete their studies in the brandies 
of Eurojiean learning, adding to them that of the Persian 
language in the Lniversity of DxforJ. His Lordship has 
proposed the same process upon an enlarged scale, and to 
make Bengal tlie site of it. This is certainly preferable, as 
it will give the pupils the advantage of arriving in the 
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country at a time of life in which the mind more easily con¬ 
forms to the restraints of authoiity, the necessities of the 
climate, and the modes of society, than at a more advanced 
j>eiiod. The langiiageH, especially those that are of common 
use, are soonest accjuired in the season of early youth ; the 
organs l>eing then most pliant to moderate themselves to 
their pronuriciation and the understanding to catch and 
retain their ideas.’ 

The opinion of the NcBtor of Indian administration 
cannot fail to have had great weight. With reluc- 
tanci^ the Directors ydelded to the j>owerful repre¬ 
sentations that wen* made to them by their own 
siTvants and by the Ministry, and permitted the 
maintenance of the (’ollege in a modifie<l form foi 
th(‘ benefit of the Ikmgal w’ritt'rs only, and solely 
for theii instruction in Oriental languages. Thus 
Wellesley’s scheme of a lilaTal (education was nipped 
ill tlie bud * but it at least succet ded in directing 
public atU'iition to a crying scandal and a jiressing 
need. It causc'd the foundation, a few years later, of 
the East Indian (\>llege at Hailey bury, which for a 
time did admiralde and most beneficial work. And 
though it was never carried out in its entirety it 
remained as a striking memorial of the width and 
wisdom of its framer’s ideas, and may I>e looked back 
to as the foundation of all genuine training for one 
of the highest professions a British subject can 
undertake. 

It is impo.ssible in reading Wellesley’s many papers 
on the training of civilians to avoid being struck by 
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the stress he laid on the religious as well as the 
intellectual aspects of the question. The neglect of 
< ’hristian duties, the ignorance of Christian doctrines^ 
are constantly refeiTed to as being associated with the 
low tone which marked the Indian servmes. At the 
head of the new College at Fort William he placed a 
Provost, and in his statutes for the institution he 
ordered that ‘The Provost shall always be a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England-.* He directed that 
‘ The primary duties of the Provost shall he to receive 
llie junior civil servants on their first arrival at Fort 
William, to superintend and regulate their general 
n oials and conduct, to assist them with his advice 
and admonition, and confirm tlunn in the juinciples 
f*f the Christian religion, according to the doctrine, 
discipline, and lites of the Church of England.’ 

This was merely an examph* of what was with him 
a reasoned and deliberate policy. Ht‘ Adtthe disgrace 
indicted upon the English name by the neglect which 
had fallen on the observance of (diristianity. He 
determined that as far as was possibh‘ he would wipe 
away the reproach. Thus he marked the Contjuest 
of Mysore by a day of solemn thanksgiving. On 
February 6, 1800, the Oovenior-OemTal, the (’hief 
Justice, the Coinmander-in-Chief (Sir Alured (Jlarke), 
the Members of Council, the Judges, and the public 
officers, civil and military, proceeded on foot to 
the New Church at Calcutta. The streeta were 

* Wf-lhslry [kitjHikheSf vol. iv. j» 346. 

* Ibid., p. 357. 
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lined with troops, and royal salutes were fired during 
the procession and at the Te Deuni, It was the first 
occasion on which any national recognition of Religion 
had taken place: and it was marked by all the pomp 
and solemn dignity which the Governor-General could 
giv(5 it. Lord Wellesley was the first ruler of India 
to stand forth decisively as a Christian. 

His interest was not merely ceremonial. He pro¬ 
hibited the sacrificial exposition of children in the 
(tanges and prepared by an investigation for the 
abolition of Sail ])y Loril William Bentinck. He 
made distinct efh>rts for the dissemination of Chris¬ 
tianity ; he caused the translation of the Bible into 
Bengali, Hindustani, Maiatlii, Tamil, Peisian, Chinese, 
and Malay ; he seriously (*n<lea\oured to iuing the 
ecclesia.stical ('stablishiiu'nt of the Company into rela¬ 
tion to the needs of their servants, and fa\ oured the 
too long and shamefully' dtdayed appointment of a 
Bishop. At the same time no one could more clearly’ 
express disapproval of secular endeavours to enforce 
(Jhristianity. A strong letter of April 6, 1804, to the 
Governor of Ceylon, expresses with llnque^tionable 
wisdom the lines on which it was incumbent on a 
British Government to act, giving complete and un- 
fetUmed toleration to all religions of the land. In 
him, for the first time, English and natives alike saw 
a ruler who did not leave the profession of his faith 
altogether out of count in his public policy, or justify 
the sarcasm of Burke that Englishmen were unbaptized 
during their voyage to India. When the proposals 
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tor the increase of the Church Establishment came 
i efore Parliament in 1813, he reviewed his own con- 
luct with dignity and pride. He ‘ thought that a 
( iiristian Governor could not have done less, and 
knew that a British Governor ought not^to do more.’ 

As l.ord Welleshy was the first British rul(T 
seriously to consider the questions of education and 
religion, so he was the first to definitely design a 
systf'in of defence for the Einpin* which tin* ('oinpHiiy 
had now come to rule. His defonsiM' nu'asures fall 
naturally under two divisions—those which form 
part of his external policy and those which are related 
to the int< rnal administration. 

Jn theory, and still with some amount of jiractical 
trutli. the British power, like all other powcTs in 
India, owed respect if not homage to the Imperial 
nani(‘ h The Mughal Shdh 'Alam, so long tin' servant 
of Sindhia, the most aspinng and powerful of tlic 
Mar^thas, was the only representative of an universal 
power that still lingered in the land. To him every 
prince professed obedience, ami from him alone all 
dignities flowed ; the great(*st sovereigns of the 
land, with whom the English warred and troatcsl as 
independent rulers, were mendy his officers. Senti¬ 
ment and the force of custom gave him, even in his 
degradation, an appreciable force in the political 
movements of the age. All was still done in his 
name: his sanction conferred on others the power 
which he could not wield himself. 

* Stfulhta ^by H. O. Keene*) in this S<*nef!. 
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It was not until the Marathi war that Wellesley 
waa brought into immediate relations with the un- 
happy prince, who still lived, blinded and old, under 
Mariithri influence and guarded by the force of Perron 
and Pounjuin,at Delhi. In July, 1803, Govemor- 
(ieneral sent instructions to General Lake to obtain 
constant information as to the condition of affairs at 
Delhi, and whf‘ri that city should, in the course of the 
war, be occupi(‘d by the British troops, to pay to the 
agt^d monarch every att<‘ntion, respect and reverence 
whicli should assure him of th(‘ Company’s consider¬ 
ation and support Writing to the Secret Committee 
a \(‘Hr later he dwidt upon the dangm* of allowing 
the French to re-(‘stablihh tlndr footing —as it seemed 
probable they might under the sliadow of the Irn- 
p(‘nal preb'iiHions, and he urged the importance of 
placing Shah ‘Alam at oihn* undei British protectiiui. 
When the (h'fiat ami suriender ot Bourt|uin placed 
Ibdhi ill the hands of i^^ke, tlu' Muglial was treaUsi 
with e\ery consideration, and, by an arrangement 
notitied to the ( omjiany on June 2, 1803, he was 
established, with substantial pro\ision for his dignity 
ami comfort, under British protection. This recog- 
nition Ghough somewhat tard> perhaps) of the 
importance of the Mughal naiiu^ may be regarded as 
a measure of dtdence for the whcde dominion of the 
(Company, by connecting it in tenns of alliance and 
protectii)n with the one authority which had claim 
to recognition throiighiuit India, 

Relations witli the great powers of the East must 
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form an esaential part of any scheme of defence for 
ou’* Indian Empire. Wellesley followed up his policy 
in Oudh and strengthened his position against Zem^n 
i^h4h by entering into alliance with Persia. 

As early as February, 1799, he stated his views on 
the subject to the Governor of Bombay, and six 
inunths later he sent Captain Malcolm, whose ability 
and knowledge he had already recognised, as a special 
en\ oy to Teheran. The mission was entirely successful • 
a political alliance was formed which not only scrvfMl 
to divert Zemdn Shfih by an attack on his t<‘rritor\, 
but also secured to England an ally against France 
and Russia in the event of the invasion which the (’zai 
Paul I was known to contemplate. A commercial 
treaty, by which tlio Persian ports wen* oja ned to the 
settlement and trade of British merchants, was also of 
considerable value. Wellesley wrote to the Din'Ctors 
‘ A firm and intiiiiatt* connection has now b(‘(*n estab¬ 
lished l)etween the British Government and a StaU;, 
the resources of which are capable of aiding in an 
essential manner the hostile views of the enemies of 
the British nation against our P'astern jxmsessions 
The relation.s thus begun were continu(*d during 
Wellesley’s Foreign Secretary ship {afti*r his retuni 
to England) by the mission of Sir Gore Ouscley in 
iSii. 

But it was not only from the North that invasion 
was feare<l. During the earlier part of Wellesley’s 
administration there wa.s considerable reaaon to believe 
* Weikdqf Despairkts, vol. li, p. 584. 

1 
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that the French, if successful in Egypt, would attempt 
to recover their foothold in Southern India. Welles¬ 
ley met this danger not merely by the war with Tipu 
and the treaties with the princes of the South, but by 
active intervention in the Egyptian campaign. In 
February, iHoi, he sent an expedition to the Red Sea 
uruU‘i the command of General Baird, and wrote to 
the Sherif of Mecca, the Iin/irn of Senna, and the 
Sultan of Aden, calling upon them to join in expell- 
ii^g the Fri‘nch from the East. The expedition i.s 
interesting not for its nsults, which -were trivial, but 
as showing the width of Wellesb'y’s schemes, and tlie 
daring cbaracbT of the statesman who, hedged by 
ditlicidties in th(‘ East, was iK>t conUuit with the defen¬ 
sive— for which an exhausted tn‘asury might plead 
— or even with an active jmliey within the vast 
}»eninsula which ho dominated, ]>ut took tlie offensive, 
and mingled in what was in reality an European 
war, b> calling in the tributiuy East to redress the 
thieatimed balance of the West. 

This iiK)veni(‘nt was part, indeed, of a more extended 
policy. Wellesley had projects that included the 
(’ape, the Isle of BourUm, the Mauiitius, the Philip¬ 
pine Ishuids, Ge^lon. The Gape, he saw, was an 
' outpost of India/ and he requireil it to assist not 
only in defenct* but in defiance. The naval force of 
the French islands inflicted a constant series of losses 
upon British trade. In February. 180J, Wellesley 
stated that British property worth over two millions 
had been carried into Port St. Louis since the beginning 
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ot tlie war. He planned the capture of the Mauritius, 
aiid would have placed the island in direct relation 
i<* the Indian defences. Everything here depended 
upon the swiftness of the action; and Admiral 
llainier, a martinet of the most pedantic school, who 
had already, on another occasion, acted without 
Wellesley’s orders in such a manner as seriously to 
einl>arrass his schemes, now refused to move without 
the express command of the King in the usual form. 
Wellesley 's letter to the Admiral ^ is a masterpieci^ of 
indignant and sarcastic rhetoric. One passage will 
suffice for example:— 

‘ If no advantage can ever }>e taken of the temporary or 
.uTidentjil weakness of the enemy's ])osHe8‘<ionB in India, 
>Mthout exjiress orders from England, signified through the 
usual ofheial eliannels, not only to the (ioveinineiit of India 
hut to tlie t'Oinnuiiiders of his Maj<*st}’s land aiid sea fun es, 
it IS e\ident that oppoitunities of leducing the enem\ h 
power and re^'Ources must fief|uently he lost without the 
lK)[)e of recovery, hy reference for formal commandM to the 
source of scnercign autliority at home. In the present 
in‘^tance an extraordinary and fortunate accident had dis- 
dosed to me the weak and almost defenetde^ss state of tlie 
mcist imjKirtant ja)sse‘'Hionb remaining to France jii thiM 
quarter of tin* glohe. In my judgement 1 should have failed 
in my duty towaids my king and country, if I had waited 
for his Majesty's exj)reKH commands, or for his orders, signi 
fi€*d through the official channels established by Parliament 
for the government of India, iKjfore I had proceeded to take 
the necessary steps for availing myself of the critical jaisture 


The correspondence i» printed in Wdlts'ey Ltetpaiches, ii. App. Q. 

1 1 , 
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of the French interests within the reach of the force entrusted 
to my control. The arduous powers vested in me by Parlia¬ 
ment are sufficient to render my opinion in India a substi¬ 
tute for the occasional and unavoidable defect of precise and 
express commands from the sovereign authority of the British 
Empiie. 

‘ In the exercise of this discretion I am subject to a severe 
responsibility; but wherever it appears to me to l)e my duty to 
exercise my discretion and to apjily for the assistance of his 
Majesty’s naval force in the prosecution of my endeavours 
against the common enemy, I conceive that his Majesty’s 
naval comniaiider is not only justified in complying with my 
application but ubsolubdy re<iuire<l to aid me. unless the 
condition of his ships hliull preclude their co-op(Tation, or 
unlcHH, in his conscientious judgement, the attempt wliich 
1 propose may appear to be impracticable or dangerous to the 
jiublic SCI vice Tlic want ot his Majenty s expiess commands 
will never be leceived either by hi^ Majesty, or by the 
public as an admiHMble ju.stificatioii of the conduct of any 
juibhc otfn er for declining to co-oj»enite ngainsf the enemj' in 
an attaviv ubicli appt'ars to lie practicable and winch promises 
iKlvaiitaoe to the general cau.se.' 

To this ho adds the curt dictum ‘ If the principle 
which your Excellency has adopted bad governed my 
conduct, th<* coiuiuest of Mysore would not have been 
achieved.' 

Foiled in a venture which had Bcemcd to promise 
so favourably, Wellesley was still urgent and insistent 
on the necessity of securing Ceylon. He regarded it 
as tin* bulwaik of India, and chafed at the divided 
control which again stood in the way of the full use 
of its resources. It was intolerable that here, again, 
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King and Company, Governor and Governor General 
should be at odds. Nor was Mr. Frederick North, 
i iovernor of Ceylon (whose name sufficiently explains 
his appointment), the most sensible of men. In a 
terse and vigorous letter to Dundas (May lo, 1801) 
Wellesley argued strongly in favour of formally 
annexing the island to the Crown, and placing it 
definikdy under the control of the central power at 
1 alcutta. Two principles, he said, are (‘ssential to the 
]H*rmanent efficiency of our Indian govt'rnment — that 
every part, continental or insular, should be subj(‘ct 
to the general control of one undivide<l authority ; 
and that the constitution of each paii should be alike, 
and subordinate to the authority which the (Vown 
ulont* could eonf(*r. Here again his wishes were 
disregarded. Ceylon was w’holly removed from the 
authority of the Company on January i. 1802. The 
difficulties (especially at a time of war within and 
without the island) were by this stej) increased rather 
than diminished ; and in a letkT to Lord Hobart 
(November 30, 1803) Wellesley rtK^orded them with a 
new demand that the island should be placed under 
the control of the Governor-General. 

Happily Wellesley was not always so hainpcre<l as 
in the cases we have last considered. Even in 
external jKjlicy he could occasionally act boldly 
and at once. By the [xjacc^ of Amiens the French 
fmssessions in India were to be restored, and a fleet 
set out to take possession and to re-establish their 
military power. At a time when a large French 
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force under M. Perron was in existence in the North 
of India, and when the utmost efforts had been 
directed for years to the complete banishment of 
French influence from the whole peninsula, it was 
intolerable to Wellesley that the settlement should 
again })e l(‘gally established. Pie boldly decided to 
n*fuse the nvstoration of teiritory, and instructed Lord 
(dive to decline to surrender Pondicherry and the 
other forts until the arrival of further instructions 
The French General did not venture on an attack 
T\\{) fle(‘t sailed back to Mauritius; and the renewal of 
war within six months justified the prescience of th(* 
(lOvernor-Ch'iuTal. His promptness also in the occu- 
])ation of the Portuguese and Dutch settlements of 
(loa and Seramjuir was a characteristic incident in 
this policy of security by ext^umal action. 

Wellesley also plann(‘<I, with th(‘ aid of his brother 
Arthur and oth(‘r chief officers, a morr systematic 
military defence than had yet been designed. The 
pretensions of the English power in India w’cre really 
out of all propoi-tion to its military strength. Again 
ami again a combination of enemies might have 
brought about disaster and even ruin. But fortune 
fa\oured the audacity of the ruler. He was not 
himself blind to the weakness of the position. He 
constantly demanded more men from home, more 
ofticers, more ordnance. 

In January, 1800, General Stewart, than whom 
no man was better qualified to speak from experience, 
drew up a minute on the general <|uestion of the 
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Jefenee of India, which he submitted to Dundas on 
Ins return to England in the following year. 

He dwelt first upon the absolute necessity of secur¬ 
ing the coast line. Commerce had brought us to the 
land, and commerce alone was our true cause for 
leinaining there. The allurements of conquest led us 
tt) the int(U'ior; but wisdom by no means accompanied 
each step. Near the sea our establishments were 
saf(*r our support more secure, our armies b(‘tt(T 
provided. Danger within might after all bo regardinl 
as slight. ‘ From the great superiority which we 
possess in courage and science, our dangers from the 
nations of India will never pi()l)ably be imminent.’ 
Hut th(‘ tide of invasion from the North is ch(‘eked, 
not ended. The way of Alexander still li(i8 open, and 
the wild races of the North lack only a leader to 
pour again over the plains of Himiustan. Fraiice 
is a still more pressing danger. The French are inon‘ 
popular in India—and ever have been—than we. 
Frenchmen are always favourably received by the 
native princes. The c(mrt of the Niziim bore wdtness 
to the weight and power that they so easily acquircnl 
Hy the instrument of force, and the agency of fear 
alone did we expel them from Haidarilbdd. and any 
opportunity to return there or elsewhere would at 
once be taken. From this general statement—that an 
external not an internal foe is to be feared—General 
Stewai-t passes to a detailed examination of the 
defences of the Briti.sh dominions. Ceylon should 
Ik) secured and strongly fortified, Bengal with its 
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dangerous river and its strong fortress is safe on every 
side but the North. Foitifications on the frontiers 
are necessary, as the northern tribes are ignorant of 
the art of sieges. Madias must be protected by a 
strong force. But it is on the West that danger is 
more to be feared. There the sea-coast is largely in 
Mar^thd hands. That way commerce lies. And if 
the French were now to land in Surat, oui trade would 
receive a fatal blow ; if in Gujardt, and in alliance 
with the Mar^tli^s, they would be even more formid¬ 
able than in Bengal. The decision at which he arrives 
is the necessity for obtaining control of Gujarat, as 
a security against North and West alike, a new 
trailing centre and a country easy to defend. This 
control, it may be addled, was happily cditained in 
i8oi, through a treaty witli tht‘ (Jdekwdr won by the 
tact and tirmness of Major Walker. 

The North-\V\‘st frontier had l)eeu an eiulier i>bject 
of Wellesley’s care. In October, 1798, Sir James 
(Vaig, who had been employed in various missions, 
diplomatic and military, supplied a full report on the 
condition of that district in view of tlie danger of an 
invasion from the North. He repre.sented Oudh as 
lH*ing entirely unfortified. ‘ Except Allah 4 b 6 d, which 
hardly yet deserves the name, there is not a single 
fortress or place of strength in the whole country.' 
In this condition of affairs an alliance with the 
MaiAtl> 4 s setmied essential to security, with their 
aid tile northern frontier might be pushed forward, 
and mutual defence would be a guarantee of its 
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safety. But still a force of twenty thousand inen, 
}»ebideB the garrison of Allah^bdd, would be needed. 
1lien alliance through the Mardth&s wdth the Sikhs 
and Riyputs would strengthen our power and increase 
uur security. 

When we turn from schemes such as these to 
note the actual number of British troops in India 
at the time, we receive a shock of surprise. Doubt¬ 
less few even of the higher officers were aware how 
niLserably inadequate was our lighting power hap})i]y 
our enemies were in ignorance still more compl(‘te 
It is certain, from reports prepared for the Uovernor- 
Grnoral, that the European force under his command 
at no time exceeded 14,000 men of all armsh And 
of the supplies and equipments of the troops, native 
and British, another letter of Sir James (Vaig gi\e.s 
a description which may be taken without demur 
to apply much more widely than to tin* district of 
which it made report. ‘ Our stores,’ he says, ‘ are 
utterly incompetent to any forward move, such as I 
have ventured to suggest as justiliablo if co-operation 
with the Mai’6th^K can be purchased by it. Our 
proportion of musket ammunition is i 20 rounds p<‘r 
man, and that for the small arms of the cuivab'y is 
40; with this I most certainly would not venture to 
stir a step from the Ganges, and how we are to get 
up more, in the time in which I think it is probable 
that it nmy be reciuisite for us to do so, I know not. 

. . . For our aitillery we have 300 rounds, but that 

* Wdi(dey Det^xticha, vol. 1 p 303. 
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is, if possible, still less equal to what we ought to 
have, at lerst in a depot, to which we could have a 
much more ready access than we have to Chunar or 
Allahjibdd. The latter should be our grand depot 
in which should be lodged a quantity of stores of 
every species, equal to every possible emergency . 
while a field dep&t, fed continually from it, should 
inovo successively from post to post as wo advance 
and be always at hand to renew our deficiencies 
rpon the whol(‘, do not, my Lord,’ ho concludes, ‘con¬ 
sider it as presumption if I say that I feel a great 
<leal more anangeinent to be TH‘ce8Bary than appears 
to me to occur to others as such It is an easy thing 
to put th(‘ whole upon the issin* of one battle, and 
unfortunately it is th(‘ ino<le which is attended with 
the least trouble.’ 

If this description siiould b(\ as it may well bo, 
tv])ica], it will not be fcdt that W<‘llesley exaggerated 
tlu* needs of the Ihitish settlement when he wrot^‘ 
to Dundas on »Iuly 1800. The letter is one of 
his most carefully written statemi'uts; practical, 
detailed, clear, and eminently characteristic of the 
mind which planned with such precision the methods 
ami the mean** by which alone groat successes could 
be assured. The necessities of conquest, he points 
out, require an increased military force: if danger 
from some (juarters is diminished, still the temtory 
to Ih‘ defended has expanded. The number of British 
troops should always Ih) proportionate to that of the 
native forces, the sepoys, anvl irregular cavalry. It 
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had been unavoidably necessary to increase the Indian 
army. The British troops, on the other hand, had 
rt'ceived the scantiest accessions, not sufficient indeed 
to till the ranks thinned by war and sickness. The 
Madras regiments (King’s troops) instead of bt*ing 
1.200 strong were sunk to an average of 500 men 
tit for duty. It appeared that the whole number of 
the King's infantry was not over 1 j 000 iiuui, the 
deficiencies amounting to over S,ooo. With the 
( ompany’s troops the total might rise to 14.000 
But the av(‘rage of sick was extremely higli and the 
total number of Europeans ready for active s(*rvice 
would not exceed 10,^500. That this at that time 
was utterly inadequate for the defence of the whoh‘ 
teiTitoiy of the (\)mpany needs no proof ; nor can 
Wellesley be said to have exaggerat(‘d the* n(‘edH of 
defence when he stated them at 30.000 men. The 
whole of this infantry should lx* King's troo])8. Again 
we have brought before us the importance of the 
undivided control of the Crown. The (’ompanyV 
troops, on the other hand, should bo transferred as 
far as possible to the artillery, to fill soim* of the 
woful gaps in the ranks. 

Dundas’s reply, written six months later, illustrates 
most pointe<lly the obstacles against which the Indian 
rulers had to fight. I^k of money is the burden of 
it all—no money to pay troops or to discharge debts. 
To this he adds doubt of Welle-sley’s ac/curacy and 
denial of the needs of an expanded Empire. The 
strength of the enemy, not the extent of our posses- 
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flionSj should be the measure of our military force. 
There is much more, and in detail, in the same strain, 
all sensible and sound argument from the standpoint 
of the civilian and the banker. ‘ My present creed 
with regard to India is that nothing new is to be 
attempted without weighing well every rupee it 
will cost.’ This was indeed attempting to govern 
great nations on the maxims of the counter. It was 
easy to write, at Wimbledon or Whitehall, that no 
aggression must be allowed. But the very life of the 
young Indian Empire—for Empire it had become— 
d(‘pended on its growth. This all Governor-Generals 
sooner or later were forced to recognise. The expan¬ 
sion could not be checked. Territory fell into their 
hands as ripe fruit falls from the tree when the winds 
blow. With iiu'ans ridiculously inadequate* there had 
b(^en achie\emonts beyond all hope. It was difficult 
enough to keep pace with the expansion, yet fatal 
—if it w(‘re possible—to lag behind. 

But the Directors w’ere blind to the military needs. 
They actually sent a peremptory order to reduce the 
military forces in India at the end of the year 1801 b 
a step so mark(‘dly condemnatory of the Governor- 
Generars actir)ii that he dwelt upon it with peculiar 
feeling in lus letter to Addington announcing his 
resignation. It w'as impossible to comply with the 
order without endangering the conquests that had 
already l»een made and entering upon tliQ Marithi 
war with forces utterly inadequate. Wellesley there- 

' Dfspatc/ies, vol iii. Introduction. 
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fore suspended the orders of the Court; and the 
course of events made it impossible for them ever to 
be carried out. He gave bitter expression to his 
disgust:— 

‘ The augmentation had been made under my express 
authority after the fullest deliberation and after consulting 
all the most experienced officers in India. The principle of 
these augmentations of army is directly condemned by 
llie <'ourt. The increased force is stated t(> be unnecessary 
aiul to have been raised in an objectionable mode, and no 
opiion is left to my discretion with reguid to th(‘ reduction 
enjoined. This order cannot admit of any other eonstniction 
tljKn that ^he Court of Directors has judged me to ha\e bi*en 
either ignorant of the force necessary fur the jjreservation of 
the Em])ire founded in the Peninsula in the year 1799, or to 
have negligently or wickedly increased the arm} at Madras 
and Bombay without adequate necebsity b’ 

It may Ik* asserted that Wellesley greatly exaggerat (‘d 
the needs of our defensive establishment. Hut he 
had the assent of his temperate and keen-sighted 
brother, a man who estimated as no other English 
general did, alike the possibilities and th (5 limits of 
what a small force could do. Arthur Wellesley wrote 
constantly on the subject, and returned to it long 
after he had left India. Writing, for instance, from 
Elvas in March, 1812, to Dundas, now Lord Melville, 
he expressed views similar to those held by his 
brother ten years l)efore. The sum of his recommen¬ 
dations was that the European army in the East 


‘ W^HUdey Dt»patchci, vol. iii. {». iv. 
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ought to be the King’s, the Native army the Com¬ 
pany’s, so long as the Company should continue to 
be sovereign of the country. The Crown should 
name both Governor and Commanderdn-Chief, as thus 
disputes between them would be less likely to arise. 

‘ All authority, civil and military, must be vested bv 
the law in the Governor in Council. The law must 
lecognise no other authority in the State.’ He adds 
significantly, ‘ the Directors must be prevented from 
Huddling with or peddling in the discipline of the 
army. It is a matter of too serious eonsetjuence to 
b(‘ allowed to be jobbed at the India House.’ 

The peisisUuicy of Wellesley was, after all, not 
w'ithout results and indeed the English ministers 
began to see the necessity for a larg(‘l> increased 
force. Castl('n‘agh, in 1^04, wrote that he had always 
boiui anxious to increase the army, particularly the 
Euiopean army ^ A considerable inen .’i^'* , indeed, 
was made, but not in the English troops During 
Wellesle\’s rule the Bengal infantry 'was raised from 
twenty-light to fifty-four battalions, the Bombay 
fiom twelve to eighteen, the Madras from thirty to 
fifty; witii a j>roportionate increase in the Company’s 
cavalry and artillery. While the English troops in 
India weie largely increased, the (\)inpany’s English 
infantr\ was practically dissolved, only one regiment 
remaining for each Presidency. 

’ Inilia (>f!icv MSS. contain « volume of CH»tler»*agh’8 L^^tters on 
the eoiulitu*!! <»f the £uro[K'an Annj, i8oa 1805 ,^MS. List of 
KecorUiit, No. 3, 146, vol. lao' 
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Thus steps were taken towards the accoinplishmcnt 
(if Wellesley’s two chief aims, the increase of the 
iiniiy and its adequate control under one authority, 
hut the great danger of a disproportionate number of 
Sepoys was left unheeded, until fifty jears later 
Wellesley’s warning was terribly enforced by the 
M11 tiny. 



CHAPTER VII 


Flvan'ck Trade : Quarrels with the Directors 

For the chief servant of a trading company the 
control of finance, it might seem, would he the main 
duty if not the main intenst. Hut Wellesley, though 
a sound and sagaeior.s man of husiness, was not a 
horn tinancier. Ho posaessi'd th(‘ power of choosing 
good instruments, of judging good work, of detecting 
tlaws in a system suhmitted to him, which belongs 
to great men and which enables them tc supervise 
with wisdom ('ven where thev cannot create with 
originality. Wellesley was a statesman first, then 
a Hohlier, diplomati.st. financier. But in each of these 
fields he more than held his own with the ablest of 
his day. 

At home the Company still felt itself to be mainly 
a great trading concein. Political interests and 
wider views of statesmanship and of empire were 
growing, very gradually, in the Court during 
Wellesley’s administration; but to the last there 
was always—there could not fail to be—an eye to 
the dividends. The days were passed when with a 
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revenue of a million and a half there was a debt of 
over three millions, while the Company paid twelve 
and a half per cent, dividend and applied to Parlia¬ 
ment to help them to keep it up. The Government 
control and the renewed charter made the ciiffenmce 
between 1773 and 1798; but still the desire of the 
shareholders was to be traders, not sovereigns. A 
good income and a good opening for their sons and 
kinsfolk—payment and patronage—these were the 
points on which directors and proprietors fixed tluur 
eager gaz(‘. He was a good governor wdio made a 
good dividend and found plac(‘8 for the scions of 
Comfortable' stockholders; and he was a far way 
towards the (^ourt s displeasure who increased arma¬ 
ments, overran tendtory, and promoted on his own 
choice. 

Wellesley, immediately on his arrival in India, set 
himself to obtain a clear view of the financial con¬ 
dition of the three Presidencies. In his minute of 
June 12, 1798, he stated that ho had determined to 
revise all the public establishments, with the assist¬ 
ance of a committee, of which Mr. H. St. George 
Tucker, a young Pengal civilian, was to be secietary. 
The condition of affairs i.s thus summarised in Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s memorandum :— 

‘ Tlie Gompany were found to have a revenue of £8,059,880, 
a sum le.'^s than that which they had been found to have in 
1793 at the renewal of their charter, by £165,748. The 
debt amounted to £10,866,588, having iocreased since 1793 , 
and the interest was annually £746,933, having increased 

K 
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gince 1793. The total amount of the charges of the Government 
in India, including the interest of the debt, was £8,178,626 ; 
and the deficiency of the revenues, in comparison with the 
charges, at a time of profound peace, in India, was £322,530. 
At the sanH‘ time the Company’s credit was at the lowest 
ebb Money could not be boi rowed in Bengal at 12 per 
cent, interest; the Company’s bonds and securities at that 
rate were circulated at such a discount, ns well at that 
IVesidency as at Madras and Bombay, as to amount to neailv 
a stagnation ; and with this great war in exj)ectation, the 
(Company’s financial servants were entirely at a loss to find 
the nuaiis for su]>{)oiting and carrying on the ordinal} 
operations of the government in time ot peat e 

But tb(‘ n(‘\v GovtTnor-G(‘neral managed to inspire' 
an entirely new sp.rit into the money market. 
‘Bankers and merchants,’ sa}s Mr. TcuTeiis, ‘took 
courage from the spectacle of an improved vigour 111 
all branches of the a< I ministration, and lent the 
Government largo sums of money wh*‘re a few 
months before they' would not <ii8Count Treasury 
Bills at less than usurious interest'^.’ And the 
improvement thins begun continued, in spite of the 
enormous drains 011 the resources of the hlmpire, 
throughout the whole of Wellesley ’s rule. In their 
repv)rt of January 28, i8oo'^, the Governor-General 
and Council were able to announce that the state of 
public credit was more favourable than it had ever 
been during the preceding three years, ‘ the discount 

* Owt‘n, SflecttansWellt'^ey De^tpatchtAy p. 1 xxj\ 

’ Mnrxiums HV/.Wfj;, j>. 180 

* H't Ikspakhes, 11. 185-193. 
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}\eing this day on Gight per cents, about tive per 
ct‘nt, and on six per cents, about thii-teen anti a half 
per cent.’ The Directors had sent a large quantity of 
bullion to India which had materially liglitened the 
tinaiicial pressure and increased the feeling of security 
so essential to a prosperous conduct of mercantile 
Operations. In March of the same year, Wellesley 
announced a steady improvement, showing progres- 
8i\e prosperity. The debt was becoming more 
manageable and the rate of interest was sinking, 
(lovernment loans were much more readily taken up 
and on more favourable terms. The coniiol of the 
finances w^as placed under Mr. Tucktr, in whose 
hands the whole system was greatly improved and 
the terrors of the debt were greatly diTninished. In 
July, 1803, Wellesley wrote to Castlereagh, when 
exaggerated fears had been expressed .— 

* The proportion which the Indian debt now hems to our 
annual revenues, the reduction elfceted in tlie rato of 
lnter(‘^t upon public loniifl hince the }ear 1798, tlie amount 
and operation of the ninking fund esfahliHhed in India, the 
present high credit of all securities uf government, ami the 
Houri‘^hing and jirogressive cliaracter of everj' hraiich of our 
resources must satisfy your Icjrdship that exaggerated apj^re- 
heiisions liave l>een disj^t iniiiaU'd with res|M?ct to the magni¬ 
tude and pressure of the debt in India; and that its existence 
cannot W considered to form the princijial object of danger 
to India in a season of w ar with France.' 

Again, in July, 1804, ‘public credit continues to 

* Welle^ey Ikspritches^ in 194. 
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improve,’ interest is being reduced and the debt is 
being discharged. 

Mr. Tucker resigned his post in 1804, but not 
he tore he had elaborated a plan for the creation of a 
gentTal Bank at Calcutta. In a letter of which a 
copy exists in the Fisher Papers at the India Office \ 
he sketches both the provisional arrangements pre¬ 
paratory to its estalOishnient, and tlie scheme on 
which it should be worked. He names as its chief 
advantages the issue of loans in specie at inodcratt‘ 
int(n*est to nu^rchants who cannot get loans elsewhei(‘ 
Hav(‘ at exorlutant rates, ami the issue of a smalhu' 
pa]M‘r curienc\ than that atfonied l>y the Treasuiy 
Hills-, 

Connected wilh th<‘ (jm‘stion (»f finance was that of 
IVivate Tra<le Tlie monopoly whicli the Company 
ha<l guarded so j(‘alousl\ was restiict(‘d at the 
renewal of the Charter in 179:5, 5,000 of freight 
were assigiu«(l to private traders lint it was clear 
tiiat this would not suffice for the great increase of 
commeice. As a matter of fact the tonnage occu])ied 
with Bengal ])rivat(' goods reached over 6 oco tons in 
1798 9, and over 7,000 in 1799 i 8co. The Com]>any 


Fisiu I 205 (,1300 

’ Ar» uilt n-stiiii; aro.'unt of tho of tin* Hank <>f Ht 

written !•} 3 Ir 'Puoker in 1838, will 1 k> fouini in tlu' Memoirs (J 
IntU iH (,< pnt>lislnM| troin liH fva|H*rs, pp 401 sqij. 

1’ho ♦ hu'f <i<K‘uiiit'nts *>n thi** suhjiM't ar*' pniUv<i in h 
"UfipU'nn rit v. of th* WdItjJrif hts. Tln'if an* alh*» 

in th«* linlui Offia' Mi'^ocll.meoua R*'cords, jcxix, « niuaa of docu- 
iiiont** an»l lurmorandii, from Pitt, k'ttvra to and from 

nuiid.'ta. ^c. 
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kept up its strong opposition to private trade in any 
to! Ill, whilst the Government endeavoured in a modi- 
tu d way to encourage it. Dundas, writing in 1797, 
pointed out to the London shipbuilders that already 
a great share of the produce of India was brought to 
England by other channels than those of the Com¬ 
pany. and was brought to other ports than those of 
(ircnt Britain, and tha.t the encoui-agenient of India- 
biidt ships would tell in favour of and not against 
r.iitish interests. As to the error of those who would 
j!rohibit the coming to England of India-built 
shipping, he wrote.— 

‘ The} conceive that the piohihitioji of liHlin-huilt Hlnpn 
roiiiing to Great Britain would make a proporiionatf* degree 
nf loom for the f'hipjiiiig ol the East India Company. It 
would have ii(» such etieci. It w(»uhl have no other effect 
than that wdiich it alw'ays luib had. of diiving th()^e ship'- 
with their cargoes into foieign ports, and tlieieby ehUiblisli* 
iMg in funugn countries an Asiatic (oniincicc founded (»n 
British capital, whiclihy a contraiy j»oli(y ought, 111 the first 
place, to ('(litre in tlie Bi\er Thames and lx* from theme 
re-exp«.rted lor tlie suj)ply of (»tliei Europ(‘an natum**. 'i'liey 
aie not aw'.ire of anotlier essential jxunt , such a jirohihition 
would verv rajadly injure the regular trade of tlie East India 
Company itself, tor in (onM*(juence of the tiade being earned 
on, to which I have last referred, foreign nations would he 
supplied with their asHortmentH of Indian produce and 
manufacture, without Iiaving recourse for that pui*[K)fte to 
I>‘adenhftll Htreet, and in propoition as that mode of supply- 
ing themselves increased, exactly in the same projxjrlnjii 
would the regular trade and tlie regular shipping in the 


* WelletiUy Itefnpatchtg, v iiy. 
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employment of the Eaht India Company decrease. The decrease 
of Biitihh hliipping would not be the only consequence, the 
loss of coraniishion and other consequences of British agency 
being employed in providing assortments for foieign countiies, 
would also he withdrawn from the national capital,' 

Wellesley, there seems reason to believe, was well 
read in Adam wSmith, and his policy set, within the 
limited lines which his obligations to the Company 
allowed, in the direction of free trade. No one was 
hold enough to propose the abolition of the mono¬ 
poly. Arthur Wellesley had already entered into the 
controversy on the 8u]>ject. He accepted the quaint 
assertion, which appt‘ars to have been taken as an 
axiom })y 'writers of the time, that it was entirely 
uiiwise to encourag(‘ free emigration of Englishmen 
to India, because tlu* race would be deteriorated and 
the natives would by ‘ an unrestrained intercourse 
lose thi'ir respect for the British name and character. 
But ho declared that the Company's charge for 
freight, due to the cost of their ( xpensive British 
ships, was so exces.sive that it discouraged trade, 
while at the same time the Company's own commerce 
was actually carried on at a loss. He still adhered 
to the principle of monopoly, and thought that the 
liigh duty on Indian sugar should ]>e kept up, lest the 
West Indian islands should be annihilated. ^ I con¬ 
clude/ he wrote, ‘that it is not advisable to throw 
o{>en the trade, but that the Coinjmny ought to 
furnish private trailers with the quantity of tonnage 
they might require at the lowest rate at which it 
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could be got; that the import of Bengal articlew 
ought to be as free for private traders as for the 
< oinpany, and the export of British produce (military 
stores excepted) ought to be the same.’ 

But Dundas told the Directors in April, 1800, that 
‘ two material circumstances attended the monopoly 
—tir^t, that the exportable produce of India exceeds 
wliat at present the capital of the East India Com- 
{)an\ is capable of embracing; second, that the 
monopoly of the East India (Company does not rest 
('u principles of Colonial exclusion, for the trade to 
and from India is op(‘ii to the subjects of other 
countries in unity with Great Britain.’ Was then 
the remainder of Indian commerce, which the Com- 
]>any were unable to undertake, to be absorbed by 
fondgners or by British subjects ? It was clear, both 
politically and commercially, that the latter should 
be preferred. And it was equally clear that the best 
method of transit was by India-built Hhip[)ing. The 
clause in the Act of 179^, which restricted private 
trade to 3,000 tons, should l>o repealed, and British 
stibjects in India should I>e freely allowed to bring 
home their funds in the shipping of the country. 
The fortunes and capital created in India should be 
transported in the manner most lameficial to the 
owners and to the nation, instead of being * trans¬ 
ferred through the medium of conveyance by for¬ 
eigners and thereby adding to the wealth, capital, 
and navigation of foreign countries.’ 

These views were cordiaUy accepted by Wellesley. 
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A letter of Mr. Udny, an eminent member of the 
Bengal Council, to the Governor-General, written 
probably at his own suggestion, showed a reason for 
welcoming an extension of liberty to British subjects 
in the rapidity and success of the commercial 
operations of the Americans. 

‘ Under the present system of things the Americans hid 
fair to exclude ns from the market for sugar in Europe . 

It is impossible tliat British raerchants can, under the present 
order of things, cope successfully with such alert rivals 
Every consideration of l>enefit to British individuals and of 
advantage to the British nation, calls for sjieedy measures ol 
reform respecting the trade (d India, to which the scareity of 
English slopping availaMe here this season seems now more 
particularly to invite ’ 

Everything was tending in tin* dinction of free 
trade; but the tendency was slow, and the Directors 
still bitterly opposed concession. The\ appealed to 
the legislative monopoly, formal!\ renewed for twenty 
years in i7yj, and one of them actually used the 
argument that free trade with India would depo* 
pulab‘ Great Britain. ‘ The second point which 
I strongly hold,’ wrote Mr. Grant, ‘is that an un¬ 
limited intercourse between Great Britain and India, 
such as subsists between Britain and her American 
colonies, would tliin this country of inhabitants and 
fill our Eastern possessions with eager adventurers, 
even from all parts of Europe, who would vex, 
harass, and perplex the weak natives, and finally 
endanger if not occasion the overthrow of our 
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dominions in the East.* ‘ Free trade/ cried the Com¬ 
pany, ‘cannot be permitted without being followed 
by a general intercourse, nor that without hazard to 
our political power in the East.’ 

It is needless to say that such absurd speculations did 
not enter the sober brain of Wellesley himself. Thv 
(dearest expression of his policy is to be found in a 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated September 30, 
1 Koo. The em})loyment of India-built ships was no 
longer a matter of expediency but of nt'cessity, in 
order to convey the Company’s own articles to Europe. 
He therefore adopted the plan of hiiing ships on behalf 
of the ( ’ompany, and reletting them to the proprietors 
of Bhij)s ; leaving the proprietors of ships and the 
merchants at liberty to settle the terms of frtdght. 
He had no doubt that if British merchants in India 
were permitted to provide theii own tonnag(i as th<*y 
needed it, they would soon ac/iuire, the whole of the 
private export trade from India to Europe^, and would 
render London the universal mart for the produce of 
Asia. The expansion of private trade would be an 
enormous benefit to India and to England. Only the 
surplus which the ( nrnpany could not control would 
be absorbed in this way ; for the Company would 
never be assailed in its most important articles of 
investment, piece goods and raw silk, for the long¬ 
standing position in India and the exceptional privi¬ 
leges granted by different states, as well as the 
restriction on all trades by means of licences, would 
* Letter given in WelkMey Despatches^ vol. v. p 136 
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preserve its supremacy in all that was essential to 
its comme^'ce. Wellesley’s views were supported by 
(^astlereagh and Dundas, and the mercantile interest 
in England was wholly in his favour. But the 
bitterness of the (\>mpany and of the British ship¬ 
builders was in no way mollified. Here, then, in 
another point which they deemed vital, the Directors 
were at variance with their Governor-General. 

The quarnd was not confined to matters of magni¬ 
tude, to imperial policy or commercial freedom. The 
peddling interests of patronage and penuriousiiess 
were at stake. 

The patronage* of the Gov(*rnor-General w^as a 
point which such a man as Wellesley would naturally 
regard as essential to his <lignity and authority. 
Proud and self-contained, he <l<‘lightod in respon¬ 
sibility. He was a keen and just judge of men. abso¬ 
lutely and unswervingly honourable, .^corning the 
faintest suspicion of favouritism or inHuence. It is clear 
from many passages in his correspondence that he 
regarded the patronage in his hands, with an almost 
straiiUMi scrupulousness, as a trust of the most sacred 
kind and of the most far-reaching consequence. He 
resent( mI like a blow the control which the Directors 
from time to time asserted. Here more than any¬ 
where he felt the difference of standpoint from which 
he and they regarded their duties and their connec¬ 
tion. Personal interest never sw’ayed the balance of 
his judgement by an hair’s breadth; but with men at 
home, who had no personal contact with the dangers 
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and responsibilities of the East, it was only too clear 
that private and family claims would weigh heavily. 
The patronage in the hands of the Governor- 
General made him the recipient of a number of 
curious and instructive letters, which Wellesley 
appears to have preserved with a sardonic thought of 
their future publication. Dundas, who tried his best 
to colonize India with Scotsmen, was not slow in 
making known Ids wishes to the Governor-General. 
There was Mr. Graeme, whoso ‘father is a friend of 
Sir H. Mildmay, and is a member of the corporation 
of Winchester, wldch place Sir H. inttuids to repre¬ 
sent in the next Parliament,’ or Mr. George Suttie, 
who ‘ is connected with several of my fanuly by 
blood,’ and whose father, Sir George Suttie, ‘ was 
long a steady political friend of mine in Parliament,’ 
to be supported—and many another from Lord C.astle- 
reagh or through personal friends. P)Ut to all the.se 
there was but one answer; and it caim? to be uni¬ 
versally recognised—as Sir John Maepherson (who 
had himself bieii Governor-General) wrotci—that 
‘ merit and capacity to serve ’ w(‘re the only recom¬ 
mendations to which Wellesley paid attention. Even 
the First Gentleman in Europe, who had not blushed 
to solicit the inteiest of the incorruptible Cornwallis, 
did not venture to make any application to Wellesley. 
The sagacity of the Governor-General was as great 
as his im[>artiality ; even Mr. Mill admits that he ha.s 
seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
made choice of his instiurnents. 
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It was thus with a poignant disgust that Wellesley 
found the Directors insinuating suspicion of hie 
appointments, censuring or rescinding them, and 
appointing men from England of inferior talents and 
untried caj^acity. They ordered the reduction of 
Arthur Wellesley’s allowance during his command in 
Mysore. The* (iovernor-General regarded this, not 
unnaturally, as ‘ the most direct, marked and dis¬ 
gusting indignity that could be devised.’ They 
revoked th(‘ appointment of Colonel Kirkpatrick as 
[)olitical S(‘cretary on grounds which were contra- 
(lictory to their own past action. Tiny ordered a 
gentleman, superannuated from another post, and 
inoflicient for the duties, to be aj)pointed acting 
President of th<‘ Hoard of Trad(‘, thus passing over 
nu'U alike his superiors ami liis seniors. But the 
most flagrant instance of all wuis the removal of the 
mOvSt eminent Madras civilian, Mr. M ^ bbe, chief 
Secretary to I.ord (dive, a man w'hose knowdedge, 
probity, and souiul judgement w’ere renowTied through¬ 
out British India. Mr. Webbo, wrote Wellesley 
bitterly, ‘ is not removed on account of any defi¬ 
ciency of talents, knowdedge, assiduity or integrity, 
or on account of any excess of his powder, but 
merely because he possesses a large share of the con¬ 
fidence of the Governor of Fort St. George, and 
because h(‘ adds to that crime the accumulated guilt 
of possessing an equal share of the confidence, respect, 
and esteem of the Governor-General.’ 

Beside such differences as these, minor matters pale. 
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hut it was with no feeling of submission that Lord 
Wellesley learnt that his own personal expenses were 
keenly criticized. The now Government House which 
he caused to be built at Calcutta seemed to him a 
uecessary expression of the dignity and magnificence 
of the groat power now founded in the East. To the 
Directors it was an extravagance and a scandal. 
They caused minute enquiries to be made as to its 
cost, counted up the figures with penurious ajipro- 
hension, wrote ininuteb and papers on it, and 
(complained that ‘ the (.’ourt had received no direct 
information h’ 

As a matter (^f fact the Gourt was always hesitating 
between a desire to recall so insubordinatci a (iovit- 
nor and a feeling that it would be impossible 
adequately to replace a man of genius. The Oudli 
affairs, the api)ointinent of Iltuiry Wellesley, the 
College at Fort William, the Bassein treaty, the 
Mar^tha war, the (juestion of I’rivate Trade, tin* 
expenses of the (iovernnient—these* ])erj)etually urged 
them to be rid of theii too powerful servant. In the 
mass of documents at the India OflicMc there are 
hundreds of papers of charges against him on every 
kind of score. There may be mentioned as an 
example a paper of twenty-three pages of Ircstatwes 
wherein the Manjutu Wdledry has not aded agree- 
aide (b\c) f(t the Cinirls Orders or the general rules (tf 
the IServliC in which the points chiefly dwelt upon 

‘ Fi«hcr rap(‘rH, India Office M8S, 302 '2186^. 

* Ibid., 303 2187' 
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are the acting without communication with the 
Court, not obeying their orders, appointing military 
officers to civil and diplomatic appointments, appoint¬ 
ing to the same persons not in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and the granting of large salaries and pensions. 
The cases of the College and of the appointment of 
Henry Wellesley are mentioned, and three papers 
dated April, 1804, are added on the negotiations at 
Poona in 1800, ‘carried on without reference to the 
Court.’ There is also a more elaborate Narrative of 
the Adn (f Lord Welledey duriri(j hin Government^, 
under the following heads- (1) Infraction of the 
constitutional authority and rights of the (Council: (2) 
Acting in the greatest affairs without the previous 
sanction of the Government at home, when it might 
have been waited for, (3) Assumption of illegal 
pow'<‘rs; (4) Extending the controlling powers of the 
Supreme Govt‘mment over the Presidencies to all 
the details of these Govcrnmentb , ( ’j) Illegal appoint¬ 
ments and evasions of the law. These ar(‘ charjres 
which we might expect to be made against a Gover¬ 
nor who both felt his responsibilities and magnified 
his office. That any illegal or even unconstitutional 
act was committed by Wellesley is certainly not 
proven, and is improbable in the light of his general 
character. 

The cases of the delegation of powers in 1803 to 
General Wellesley and General Stewart were sub- 

‘ Fi»ht»r Papeni. 301 2183^ The details are ijiteresting, but the 
paper is tw long for analysis here 
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mitted to counBel’s opinion, and were, it is true, 
declared illegal by Mr. Ryder and Mr. Adam. But 
even they displayed some timidity in approaching 
the political question, and it is doubtful if a lawyer 
to-day 'would uphold their judgement*-' But that 
Wellesley took a large liberty of action in cases 
of urgency 'v\’oiild not be denied, and indeed would 
probably have been claimed ])y himself as the founda¬ 
tion and the necessary condition of his greatness. It 
was the irony of his position that a man born to 
command should be shackled by the anile pedantry 
and timorousness of Leadenhall Street. As an Oriental 
<lospot h(‘ might have concjuered a contim^nt and gone 
down to posterity 'with Nadir Sh&h or with PettT the 
Great. As the servant of a mercantile Company he 
could only walk in fetters and pine that he was not 
horn to set right a disjointed time. 

On January i, 1802, he wiote to the Court, send¬ 
ing in his resignation. A letter (alrea<ly quoted) to 
his friend Addington, who was then Prime Minister, 
went fully into the reasons for this step. Lord Cli\e 
had already been driven to retire, and Wellesley felt, 
in the face of conduct which he describes as ‘ highly 
offensive and disgusting to every sentiment of his 
mind,’ that it would bo impossible for him to retain 
his office ‘ with any prospect of private honour 
or of public advantage.’ He repeated this request 
to be allowed to retire in a letter of March 13. 
The Directors were alarmed. Much had been begun 
which no one but Wellesley could complete. They 
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desired him to remain in office till January, 1804, ex¬ 
pressing in the strongest terms their conviction that 
the interests of the Company would be ^essentially 
promoted ’ by his continuance in India for another 
year, and they ‘remained/ with that curious phrase of 
exuberant but formal cordiality which still survives 
in the official letters written by the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, his ‘affectionate friends,’ John 
Roberts, Jacob Bosanquet, and the rest. 

Wellesley had told Addington that if the Ministry 
would assure him of their confidence and of their inten¬ 
tion to afford him full support and protection he would 
remain in India till January, 1804 The Prime Minis¬ 
ter wrote a cordial reply, and the Covernor-General 
consented to remain. But he was still exposed to 
criticism which he could ill brook. Again, in 1803, he 
desired to return : again he was prevailed upon to stay. 
Hut the congratulations addi‘08sed to hiin by the Court 
on the brilliant successes of the earlier part of the 
Maratlia war were coupled 'with a claust' declaring 
that the Court did not enter ‘ at present into the 
origin or policy of the war,’ This was felt by the 
imp(*rious pro-consul as entirely invalidating the 
resolution of thanks. 

‘ Ni ver/ lit wnite, ‘ have I been required to offer a greater 
or more painful saciifice to public duty than that hy which I 
renouncetl the Kutisfaction of publiahing in India the marks 
id approUition and honour confeired upon me . . . but it 
appeared to me to be necessary to submit the high personal 

‘ See Pellew's L\ft qf Lord StdmotUh, vol u. pp 77 sqq. 
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distinction, which I should have derived from such a publica¬ 
tion, to more important considerations of the public safety and 
of the interest of the Company and of the nation in India . . . 

‘ The public and formal reservation of your judgement upon 
ihe justice of the war necessarily would have involved the pos¬ 
sibility of your future condemnation of the cause in which the 
British arms had been employed. It could not be supposed 
tluit either your honourable Court or the Court of Proprietors 
would try the justice of our cause by the success of our 
jirms , the prosperous result of the war therefore could not 
have removed the doubts of its justice arising from the 
reservations expressed in your resolutions, and the irresis¬ 
tible inference in the minds of all the native states would 
have been, that your honourable Court and the Court of 
Proprietors might ultimately censure the whole, transaction ; 
while tiie general fame of your equity and magnanimity 
would have precluded any supposition that in condemning 
the justice of our cause, you would retain the fruits of our 
success, or enjoy the benefits of the peace while yon 
dialed the necessity and policy of tin* war. The wisdom 
and prudence of your honourable Court will ardicijiate the 
confusion and disorder which must have aiisen among the 
native powers if any doubt had been cast (without your 
express commands) by the public authority of this govern¬ 
ment upon the stability of a settlemeut of jHjace, concluded 
with the utmost degree of solemnity at the close of a most 
awful contest in arms, embracing the interests of every 
principal State in India, and estahlisliing a comprehensive 
system of alliance and political relation over every region 
and province of Hindustan and the Deccan. If the origin 
and policy of the war shall ultimately be condemned, and the 
treaties of peace, partition, subsidy and alliance shall finally 
be abrogated by the commands of your honourable Court, 
those commands will be issued in such terms and accom- 

I. 
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paiiied by Ruch arrangements as bliall render the execu¬ 
tion of your orders an additional bulwark to the public 
safety and a fresh security to tlie public faith. During 
whatever interval of time your honourable (k)urt may be 
pleased to bus[)(‘nd your determination it would neither be 
consistent with the welfare of tlie honouiahlc Company in 
India, nor with the lespect due to \our high authority, that 
one of >our servants, foi the gratification of personal andii- 
tion by the ostentatioiw display of the hoiu'urs which you 
had been jilea^ed to eonfer upon him, should jaiisue a course 
wliicdi might emhariass the fiee and dehherate exercise* of 
your wisdom and justice in a mattei of the utm(»>^t impor¬ 
tance to the national interests and lionour , or that, hy a 
piematuie and iinMasomihle public at ion ot your favourable 
aeieptanee c»f his service}-, the same servant sliould risk tlx* 
main ohjc'ct of those serviees, ami eiidaii;.'er the* immediate 
security <d a i*ie.it |K)Htical system of an.inircnuml which it 
ma\ ])osMhlv he your futuie ple.isure tocontiim 
^ ‘ 1 trust that vour honourable (’umpany and the ( Vuirt of 
rro}ui“tors will leceivc' with favour the rep« - tO exprc'S^ion 
<tf my sincere gratitude tor the honoui v*hich >ou h:i\e l)(*en 
pleased to bestow upon me, and of mv de» p (oiieein that tlie 
object of vour liheial, geneious, and puhlie-spintcd views, m 
confcriing tla^se high distinctions upon voui ]>rincij>al servant 
in India, has been suspended hy Iiis c*ons( lentious sense of his 
duty to you, to the Company, and to the mitnni ' 

Tbo passage is so characteristic of the bitterest 
vein of Wellesley’s irony, that so long a quotation 
may well be pardoned It may be hoped that the 
Honourable Court wore not insensible to the lash. 
Wo cannot wonder that the Governor-General should 
now write to Castlereagh of his ‘ utter contempt of 
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any opinion entertained by the Court of Directors,' 
and of their ‘ vindictive profligacy *.— 

‘ Your Tjordb^hip,’ lie FJiid, ‘ may he assured tliat as no 
tom of tardy remorse liisplased by the’liouourable C\»urt m 
coiiseqiK'iice of my recent successes will vafy my pieseiit 
(stiination of the faith and honour of my very worthy and 
nfqiroved ^oed masters, or protract my continuance in India 
ior one hour beyond the limits prescribed by the public 
inti rests, so no additionur outrage, injury, or insult which 
(ail i-'Sue tnmi tli(‘ most loathsome den of tin* India llouw* 
will acceleiate my dipartiire when the ])uhlic safety shall 
apj e.ir to rc(piiie my aid in thi'^ most arduous situation ‘ ’ 

Ihit the (?ourt liy no means ceased from condem¬ 
nation. ]'"aily in 1H03 they repeated tlunr censure of 
his disobedience, appointments, and expenditure, and 
the lloaid of (.'ontrol added a remark on bis repeati'd 
absence from the sessions of his Council. 

Thus, while tlu5 (Joverninent rew’ardc^d Lake with a 
peerage, and Arthur Wellesley with th(‘ Order of th(‘ 
Dath, the (ioveriioi-Oeneral still remained huspendiMi 
in mid air between admiration and dis])leaKun‘ 

He was eager to bo gone, and when the m^ws of 
Monson's disaster caused the imm(‘diate appointment 
of Cornwallis as his succes-sor, it is jirobable that the 
Governor-General was the happiest man in India, 
that now at last he might leave it. It is said that 
he first obtained news of the reappointment of Corn- 
walbs in conversation with Mr. Tucker: on May 25, 
he received Castlereagh’s letter announcing it. On 

’ June 19, 1804, given in Pearce, I4/V qJ Wellesley, vol 11, 
pp. 361, a. 
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July 30, Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta, and took 
the oaths, and on August 15, Wellesley sailed for 
England. He knew that his policy would be reversed: 
hut he knew too, we cannot doubt, that time would 
have his revenges and bring in again the principles 
on which he had founded and ruled the British 
E!n[)ire of India. Then^ was sincerity and truth 
in th(j words with which the British inhabitants 
of C'alcutta greet(Ml him as he prepared to make his 
la>t formal and public appearance in their midst 

'file events of the last sev(‘n years,’ said their address, 
have marked the period of your government as th(‘ most 
important epoch in the historj' of European power in India. 
Voiir (liscernineiit in seeing the exigencies of tie* country 
and of the times in which you W'eie called to act, the 
promptitude and determination wdth which yon havi* seized 
on the oppoitiiiiities of actinia, yoiii just conception and 
masleilyuse ol our intiinsic stiength have eminently con- 
tiilmteit in conjunction with the zeal, the diH'ipline, and the 
t’ouiage of our armies to decide uik)U these gnat events; 
and to estahlish tioin one extremity of tins empire to tin* 
othci the ascendency of the British name and dominion ' ’ 


Welie<ilt'y vul v p 613 



CHAPTER VIII 

Later Life 

Wellesley returned'to Europe with every hope 
of meeting with a reception worthy of his fame. His 
brother William ^ was successful and respected in the 
political world. His brother Arthur liad been in 
England a year, and had reporUid how favonrablv 
disposed was the Ministry towaj-ds him. Pitt was 
<till his staunch friend, and so warm was hi> 
personal feeling that when there was question ol 
an attack in Parliament h(‘ actually consulted ^\lth 
Lord Grenville, from whom he was then utteily 
removed in politics, as to a defence in the Lords and 
Commons. Gn the other hand the Wdiigs were (‘ager. 
it seemed, to secure so valuable an ally. ‘ Lucky,' 
wrote Arthur Wellesley aft(‘r a \isit (‘a bore for two 
days ’) to Stowe, ‘ is v(.*ry anxious that you should 
Udong to the opposition.' Put puldic opinion, then as 
now, was sluggish and ill informed in Indian matters. 
There was he.sitation in England about the Mai-dthil 
war, and mi.sunderstanding about the Oudh treaty. It 
was clear that an attack would be made on the re¬ 
turned Governor-General. Arthur Wellesley advised 

’ Cre«t4*tl Earl of Marj’bor<»iigli and afUTwards Huccetjdjng 
Earldom of Momington 
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that it should be met by the Marquess himself in the 
Lords, and by Pitt, ' well charged with information.' 
in the Coiiiinons. Still on the whole the outlook was 
distinctly favourable, and Wellesley looked forward 
to something of a triumph on his return. 

H(‘ was to learn how small a space his explod/S 
tilled in tlu* minds of his countrymen His reception 
at Portsmouth was cordial, polite ; there were a few 
frituids and some military and naval officials; but 
what a change fiom tlu‘ solemn })ageants which he had 
pla}(Hl in tlu' East I Mr, Torrens tells it is not clear 
on what authority--that his disgust and impatience 
e.ould not la^ lestrained. It is pL'rhaps more pro¬ 
bable that his belf-command was superior to his 
indignation. 

He had lookecl forward too, it may lx*, to a warm 
welcome in tlu'domi'stic atU'ctioiis here aKo it is cleai 
that bt'tbre long he w^as disa])poiuted. Home life 
plays s(j small a pait in all w(' know of W(dh‘sley— 
he wuis so essentially stern and sdf-containt'd, so 
clearly public and not private in his life, that w^e 
almost forget that he was married. JIarly in life he 
had formed a conm‘xion wdth a brilliant French¬ 
woman wdiom ho afterw^ards made his wife. Their 
children were not legitimate; but Society, then most 
lax in Its view’s of the domestic relations, did not 
frown upon the mother or disparage the offspring. 
Lady Moniington had not accompanied her husband 
to India. The letters of his friends, particularly those 
of Lord Auckland, show that she was well cared for 
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and beloved. But an union ill begun had not moral 
strength to carry it on, and the unhappily asstudod 
[)air separated soon after the Marquess’s return. Lady 
Wellesley died in 1816. Her daughter married the 
first Lord Hatherton. Of their sons, -Richard, the 
♦dder, won distinction as a politician, and held office 
at different times under Government, and Henry, the 
younger, was an Oxford tutor, Doctor of Divinity, 
and rniuoM). The latter showed consith'rable ability. 
He was an elegant writer and a ndined man. Ho 
inherited his latluM’ s lit(‘rary tasti^ and had a valu¬ 
able library, particularly rich in Italian books As 
Piincipal of New Inn Hall he was well known and 
IS still rememb(‘r(Hl at Oxford; and his (‘xcelh'iit col¬ 
lection of (‘ngrav(‘(l prints was in large part ac*Ajuir(Mi 
by the Univcu-sity. 

Wellesley was one of those men whose domestic 
life in no sense belongs to history. His first visit 
on his arrival was to his old friend Addington, now 
Lord Sidmouth ; almost his first letter was fo Pitt. 
The great statesman was, though h(‘ did not then 
know it, <lying, and it was one of liislast letters that 
reached the returning friend. 

‘ My thar AVelleslev, - On my arrival Imre (l^^tney) last 
night I nccned with inexpressible pleasure your most 
friendly and affectionate letter. If I was not strongly 
advised to keep out of London till I have iicijuired a little 
more Btrength I would have come up immediately, for the 
purpose of seeing you at the first possible moment. As it is, 

I am afraid I must trust to your goodness to give me the 
satisfaction of seeing you here the first hour you can spare 
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for the puqwse. If you can, without inconvenience, make it 
about the middle of the day (in English style, between two 
and four), it would suit me rather better than any other 
time; but none can l>e inconvenient. I am recovering 
rather slowly from stomach complaints followed by severe 
attacks of gout; but I believe I am now in the real way ol 
amendment. Ever most truly and affectionately youis.— 
W. Pitt 

They met on January 13. Pitt was in high spirits, 
but Wellesley saw that the hand of death was 
upon him. It was a strange, sad meeting, between 
two great Englishmen, both, as it might seem, in the 
prime of life; one returned from the creation and 
the ruling of a great dominion, eager to lead and to 
command at home, the other with the reins of Empire 
slipping from his grasp: two loyal friends, whom the 
^(‘as had sev(‘r(*d, and who wen‘ reunited under th(‘ 
shadow of the dread summons to the testing and trial 
of a life’s work. It was Wellesley who told friends 
and foes that death was at hand, and WTung from 
Oreiiville an agony of tears and an instant suspension 
of all criticism and opposition to the dying states¬ 
man ; and Wellesley, it is clear, loved and admired 
him as he lovinl no other man. 

Pitt’s death deprived the returned Governor-General 
of a staunch defender. Instead of finding himself 
offertMl a post in the Government, he had to withstand 
attacks in the House of Commons. One Pauli, a 
linendrajHjr’s son of Wisbeach, had been a trader at 

' This iM j;iven both by Mr Pearce, vdI. ii. p 386, and by 

Mr Torrens, p. aoa. 
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Lucknow when the purging of the Europeans was 
begun, and like other adventurers he had to discover 
that the hope of his gains was gone. Though he 
received some personal kindness from Wellesley he 
never forgave his action. He left India-in 1804, and 
soon bought a seat in Parliament, where he endea¬ 
voured, with the encouragement of such worthy 
support^ers as Cobbett find the Prince of Wales, to 
achieve a reputation by denouncing the Governor- 
General. On January 27. Pauli moved for papers 
concerning Oudh; he secured Lord Folkestone’s 
assistance, and continued for some time snapping at 
the heels of the returned Pro-consul; he even laid on 
the table an Article of charge of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. It has becm asserted that WelleHl(‘y 
was offered office but declined it till these accusations 
had been disposed of, but there appears to be no 
evidence to warrant the assertion. It is true, how¬ 
ever, be the cause what it may, that he took no part 
in politics till the charges had b(*en finally d(‘f(vated 
and a resolution approving his policy had been can'icf] 
in the Commons. 

The occasion of his return to public life marked 
the subject to which ho intended to dcvoU^ him¬ 
self—f(‘reign affairs. It wae; when the truculent 
conduct of the Govcmment, in the seizure of th<‘ 
Danish fleet, was called in qu(‘8tion in the House 
of Lords. Wellesley defended the action; it was a 
bold blow which w^ould save much bloodshed. One 
check had been offered to Napoleon’s unbroken 
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BUCcesBes. All Europe had been at his feet. The 
Delphic oracle, (|Uoted Wellesley, spoke only in the 
Macedonian dialect. It was a memorable achieve¬ 
ment, th(‘n, to mar one of his projects, and to stay, 
for however short a time, the j)rogress of his chaiiot 
The S])eech was in his old style, pieeise yet full ot 
fire , and it was thought to be the ablest defence that 
th(‘ Ministry o])tained It was delivered on February S, 
i<SoS, and it marked on th(‘ part of the spc'aker the 
foundation of an adhesion to th(‘ Ministry wliich vva‘> 
cemented by a growing sympathy with Canning. 

Well(‘sley had now had time to scan l>oth parties 
and men. It is clear that he ])ieferr(‘d to keep aloof 
from t]i(‘ ordinaiy combinations, but was able to 
co-operate eoidially with th(^ Foreign St eiudary. The\ 
had one view of the poli<‘y of opposition to Napoleon. 
Tiny both b(dit‘vi‘d in popular entliuhiasin and souglit 
to fostiT it Wel]eslt‘y, like his bioth* . Arthur, con¬ 
demned the ridiculous Walclifren expedition, and 
urged a decided intiuwention in the Spanish w^ar 
After Coruna, and Sir Arthur s temporary superbcssion, 
it was decided that an active policy in Spain was 
needed ; and wdiile the soldicT was sent back to the 
Peninsula as General-in-Chief, the statesman was 
lielegated Ambassador Extraordinary to his Catholic 
Majesty. When he heard that the chief force was to 
he sent on a fool’s errand to Walcheren, the Marquess 
resigned his appointment, but he was induced to take 
it up again, and after some delay sailed for Spain, 
and landed at (Vliz on July 31, 1809. 
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His reception was a magnificent one. As he landed* 
he was received with every demonstration of public 
honour, when he entered Seville the whole city waited 
to welcome and applaud-. His task was to secure 
prompt and adequate support to his brcfther s army. 
The general had written that the troops were living on 
half allowance, and the cavalry could find forage only 
in the fields. Weary months wiuv passecl, during 
which the troops starved,and their commander chafed 
at inaction and delay ; \vhih‘ the Ambassador wrote 
letter after letter, eacli mon* pressing than the last, 
to tli(i junta and to the government at home, lie 
submitted to the junta plans for the i(‘eonstruction 
of the government and of the militar} he 

urged, he implored, he cominand(‘d, but in vain. Ft 
wa-s only too evident that no ludp could be looked 
for from the Spanish government itself. Sir Arthur 


‘ Mr Torrons f's a sioiy t hat la* j»lunw<l m hnlliant 
out oom|tlini(*iit to tho Sjmiiiauls 'I hiou^li tljc kindiu'ss of 
I). Maiiui'I CJoriK'/ Iiiiar and Kataol AltniuiiM I am ahlo to stato 
tliat tlioro IS no f'vidc‘n<*<* for this and tliat it 1*^ most iin|>rohahh* 

* S*"ipuora,'savs I). Manm l (hum*/ Jmar, *<na*<*n 1809 hiihioru < n 
S<*villa ni en Kspann afh’ion a! \»rdc, aii<> (juo i*! hio^rafo 

inslos al r«*(*<»rdai oi tapitulo d« l V^wijot^* “I'd del vordo 

Kalian’* dodujera quo ora ol prodilooio «h> l<m hidulK<»sy haoandadoH, 
puosto (juc* asi vostia I> do Miranda ' I owo tho valuable 

aHhistanoc of those* Sjainish h<h<»lai*e to iny friond Mt H Butlor 
Clarkfc 

^ A ludicroufl inoidont m noordod hy Mr Torrons, whu h Ruroiy 
would not havo oHoa|W'd the notice of Mr .Jaooh who waa present 
nee reference' to hiH hook in P<*arco, >ol ni p 23 , vi/. that the 
Maid of Saragossa, a atrapping duiiisf*!, wi/cd the haughty envoy 
and carried him up the grand staircaac of the Town Hall, defK>- 
eiting him on the top with a reaoundtng kiHH. 
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Wellesley (who had been created Viscount Wellington 
was compelled to retreat to Portugal. 

It was clear to Canning that some bolder counseb 
at home were necessary to arouse and to support a 
national resistance to Napoleon. Castlereagh wat 
not the man to carry out sucli a policy, and Canning 
sought to replace him as Foreign Secretary by the 
Marquess of Wellesley. 

Then came the duel—a foolish precedent which 
the Duke of Wdlington himself followed years latei 
The <luel led to a r(*construction of the Ministry, 
and on December 6. Wellesley, summoned in hot 
haste from Spain, took the oaths and kissed hands as 
Foreign Secretary. His eldest son Richard was given 
a seat in Parliament, and a f(‘w weeks later he himself 
received the CJarter. Tlu* investiture took place on 
March 10, iSic. Ibuiry Wellesley, a few days aftei, 
was made Amhassador in his room; and it thus 
became patent that stienuous etforts would be made 
to su})pt)rt th<‘ Peninsular force. 

But the Foreign Si'cretary had a har<l task. Public 
feeling was strongly against tlie Spanish expedition • 
the (’ommon t’ouncil of London, representative of 
many another public bo<ly, petitioned for its recall; 
and Welleslt y, almost alone in England, prevented 
what ^^ould have been an European disaster. He 
spoke vigorously, he acted promptly, and eventually 
he was rewarded. On June lo, i8io, he said in 
the House of Lords :— 

‘ With the fate of Spain the fate of England ie insenarahlv 
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hh nded. Should we not therefoi*e stand by her to the last ? 
For my part, my lord?, as an adviser to the Crown, I shall 
not cease to recommend to my Sovereign to continue to 
assist Spain to the latest moment of her existence. It 
should not dishearten us that Spam appears to be in tlie 
very crisis of her fate; we should, on the contrary, extend 
more anxious care over her at a moment so critical. For in 
nations, and above all in Spain, how often have the apparent 
sMiiptoins of dissolution been^ the presages ol new life and 
(tf renovated vigour] Therefore 1 would cling to Sjiain in 
lier last struggle ; therefore 1 would watch her last agonies , 
I would wash and honl her wounds, 1 would receive Iut 
parting breath, I would catch and cherish the last vital 
spark of her expiring patriotism. Kor let this he deemed a 
meie office ol pious charity, nor an exaggeiated representation 
of my feelings, nor an overcharged jiictiire of the (‘ircum- 
^taiioes that call them fortli. In the cause of Spain the caus(‘ 
f honour and of interest is e<jually involved and insejiarably 
allied; it is a cause 111 favour of which the finest feelings of the 
heart unite with the soundest dictates of the understanding 

He had to fight many a hard battle in the Lords 
against some of his oldest friends; he had to keep up 
the enthusiasm of a Cabinet which it is easy to see 
was far from certain about the wisdom of the Spanish 
policy ; he had to face the indignation of the people 
who were furious at the Spanish war and the im¬ 
prisonment of Sir Francis Ifurdett. On the evening 
of April 6, the windows of Apsley House were 
broken : it was a scene to which the inmates were to 
become accustomed. Still Wellesley held steadfastly 
to his post, and his indomitable persistency carried 
his colleagues with him, till at length Wellington’s 
urgent demands for money to feed his own and the 
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Portuguepe troops were met as soon as they were 
made, and at the l)eginning of May ‘ money was sent 
in profusion to him ; soldiers he wanted none.’ 

The P'oreign Seerc^tary had also to deal with th(‘ 
AiiitTiean difliculty, which sprang from the Berlin 
and Milan decrees and the Orders in Council; and lu* 
had to tak(‘ part in drawing up the limitations under 
which the Prince of Wales was called upon to assume 
the Regency The occasion of tin* first reading of Uk* 
Regency Ihll in the House of Lords has appeared to 
Honu‘ to he a crisis in his life. He was exjiected, and 
])re{)ared, to sp(‘ak No one was so competent; no 
tme would have heen listimed to with such respect 
Ihit, in SOUK* extraordinary way, a nervousness over- 
powered him* he remained absolutely silent: and it 
was tliought from tliat moment that his chances i»f 
tlH‘ highest [lolitical jiowiu* wen* gone. ‘ It augured,’ 
wrote a gossip of the day, Ain Inmihie jxiHiie: and 
the most dangerous symptom of the whole was that 
he entirely agieed in the opinion.' To the astonish¬ 
ment of the well-informed, the Regent retained the 
Ministry in office, and Wellesley continued his otforts 
on behalf of the war. This was the whole rii ’mm 
d'etre of his official position . on no other question of 
the day was he really cordial with his colleagues. He 
absented himself from many meetings of the Cabinet, 
and he voted against the Ministry when the question 
of Emancipation came up in the form of the Catholic 
petition on June i8, 1811. 
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At length it seemed that his efforts were being 
rt*warded. Alexander I was drawing towards England. 
Europe began to awake to the service rendered by 
the Spanish resistance, and n(‘w life was springing up 
Ill Germany. Wellesley worked th(‘ harder the more 
tlie tide turned. The records of the Foreign Office 
show his untiring energy^and enthusiastic ze‘,al. ‘It 
was his sanguine^ belief/ wrote tin* correspondent 
alniady referred tO;, ‘ that the fae(‘ of Europe was 
about to undergo the most material cliang(‘ for the 
bitter, and all brought about by his counsels.’ It is 
even certain that by unweaiied })ati(Uice and (lie us(‘ 
of all th(‘ arts, witty and brilliant, of which he was 
the master, he aroused in the idh‘ volui)tuary who 
‘xereised the functions of Ko}alty an interest and 
a zest in the luiiopean struggh*. He was constancy 
with the Pu'gent, and it si'cmed that he was destined 
to be Ihime Minister before long. It aj)peare(l as if 
not ev(ui the Homan ( atholii* (juestion --on which hi* 
actually .sent in his re.signation, ihnugli there ])roved 
to ho no satisfactory means of filling his place— 
could unseat him. He made a speech in which he 
practicalh' broke with the old Tories without being 
welcomed by the Whigs, but which marked his con¬ 
scientious adherence to the liberal views that had 
always governed his action on the question. 

There were weeks of shuffling. The Pnnee Regent was 
outwardly cordial.but in the background he was schem¬ 
ing for a change; and on February 19,1812, Wellesley 
at last irave up the seals. He refused to be Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland; he would not rest for a moment 
under the suspicion of agreement with the narrow 
views of the Prime Minister, Perceval. When, three 
months later, the Premier was shot, he received a request 
to Hitum to office with Canning, hut l>oth declined 
to compromise their principles. Wellesley wi*ote to 
Lord Liverpool two letters, masterpieces of argument 
'Vvrhich entirely vindicated his consistency. A few 
<lays later he had actually in his hands the making of 
a Ministry, but the chiefs of opposing factions would 
not coalesce. Catholic Emancipation and the vigorous 
prosecution of the war in Spain—on these two points 
Welh'sley insisted, and on these bases it proved 
impossible to form a strong gov(‘rnmcnt L Ther«^ 
was no making peace between those who sought 
emancipation and those who hated it, and Wellesley 
declannl in tin* House of Lords that ‘tli*‘ most dread¬ 
ful pei*sonal animosities’ made his task impossible. 

The result of it all was the f>nnation of Lord 
Liverpool’s Ministry, which it was thought would 
last only a few months, but which lasted for fifteen 
years—the apotheosis of middle class commonplace. 
When the appointments became known there was an 
acrimonious discussion in the House of Lords, from 
which Welle.sloy came out easily victorious. But his 
chance of being Prime Minister was gone for ever. 

On July i, 1812, Wellesley made a motion in favour 

' Wellesley published tlie Correspondeyice and Don/m>mts explaxmng 
the piocetfdxngs in the recent yxeyoUatton Jot the fonnahon of iin Adtntnudra- 
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of a consideration of the Roman Catholic claims. he 
«k']ivered one of his best speeches, rhetorical in his 
familiar fashion, but with genuine conviction. He 
was defeated by one vote. Henceforth his^exertions in 
the cause w’ere silent, but he was none th(‘ less active. 

The news of Salamanca, July 22, 1812, suddenly 
altered his position in the public eye. The aphmdid 
victory which showed decisively the greatness of 
Arthur Wellesley's military genius, and augured with 
no doubtful auspices the final triumph in Spain, 
hmught both brothers at once to the top of the tide 
in ]K)pular favour. Wellington was made a Mai(|uesfl. 
Wellesley felt that his jmlgement, so long conU'sted 
and satirized, was at last justified. He joined enthu¬ 
siastically in the jubilations of the London crowd. He 
shared himself in the triumph Two }ears before 
his windows had been broken by th(‘ mob now' they 
drew^ his carriage to St. Paul’s and the Mansion 
House, and brought him home w ith an ovation. 

During the lU'xt few years Welh'shy took but 
slight part in politics. One of his great objects was 
attained, the other for the time was unatt>ainable. 
He signed—it is understood imbued that wdth Lonl 
Grenville he compo.se<l—the admirable protest of 
eleven peers against the monstrous bill of the Govern¬ 
ment—a bill which to-day appears a work of almost 
incredible, folly—by which all foreign corn was abso¬ 
lutely excluded from England till native wheat should 
fetch eighty shillings a quarter. Adam Smith was 
not forgotten: it was a measure, said the protest, 
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by which a bounty wah given to tlie grower of com 
through a tax levied on the consumer. 

WellcHley protested again and again as time went 
on against the (lovernment’s repressive policy in 
Ireland, and at home against the lavish armaments 
and the exces^ive taxation Ht* never beared to stand 
against class interests or public feeding As he had 
urged tin* war when all vv*t‘r(‘ against it, so he op})t>sed 
the resistance to Najxdeon on his t*scap(' from Elba 
In one of his spt'eches we hear the sound, unwonted 
inde(‘d in those da}s of caHou^ self-satisfaction, ot 
th(‘ movement for social rog<uieration which has still 
to be accomplisbe<l — 

‘ \\ Is'ii lu* h'iiw the eopditieii of all raidxs ol his Majest v's 
peojde an<l huiked hiu k to their rxertions, then patn'iiee, 
tlx'ir loNult v, tlirir confidriK in 1 ’.0 liaim nt, and tli(*ii 
pn'Hent nns^?•^, he wa*' nttoih at a 1 to c(>ii(«*ive hy x'liat 
eriininal forgettidnes.s of their ihitv iinmst* rs (onld have 
within hi the ino'^t solemn avsiiranee^* ot an imi iiediate and 
stnet einjuiry into tin* eaiises ot siudi t’''mt*ii(h»u> misfinluiies, 
and a ph dm* ot <\erv jM>s^ihle rein 1. 'The M’andalons pro¬ 
lusion loiiid not on rarhanient imiht do its iiut\ . there 
was no Ioniser a n tu^^e to he fouinl from the < rv of rhe 
hiiiiorN. the tarnished popuhiti(»n. The atmv inu-t he re- 
diieed Tiie ('ivil List aLo and ,dl tOe e-tahli-'liments of 

eveiN kiinl niu^'t he retreinluMl with no spariiiL! hand Jndeeil. 
one rule ^liould l»e upplitxl to them all, th.'t llollllIg^ hov\i'V<'r 
aneient ‘<houid Ik* MifTered to exist whidi wa^ not -di^idutely 
neoes.-%ar'V toi the j'utety and ver*} Wing of the eountrv' ’ 

Bmve words from such a man ! But he was no 
demagogue or nioh leader ; ht* would be as ft arless in 

‘ OiM'ii in *f, \t»l 111 p 313 
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intH'ting the dangers of popular violence as in redress¬ 
ing the popular wrongs. He supported the Six Acts 
of 1819 ; he recognised the grim spectre of disaffection 
ibat stood behind the ‘ Manchester Massacre.' 

At the end of 1821 Wellesley was offered and 
acet }>ted the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
ci'iidition of th(‘ country was such as we havt* learnt, 
to know only too W(‘ 1 L Oiitragt's were freijiient, 
therr was no control of thi‘ country distri(‘ts, nu»on- 
lighling and mob law prevaih'd. \Vellesle> was gn‘ef (m 1 
as the harllinger of conciliation. His old friend 
(irenville had taken oflica* • the (lOvenniK'nt looked 
less nanow the House of Lords had begun to nject 
coiiiplete Emancipation by dwindling majorities. 
Welleslt \ and hi.s brotluT were the two gn‘atest living 
Irishmen, and thus the Hj)ectacl(‘ was setui, so raie 
afbTwards on the (‘iitry of a Viceroy, of a magni¬ 
ficent reet'ption b\ all j)arti(‘S alike. At his first 
liCvee cm January 8, 1822, he answered the Dublin 
address with well cho.sc'ii words:- 

‘1 liuNc Iki'Ii (all<‘(i njxiii to s« rve my Sovrrei^ui aiul iii\ • 
rountr} ni\aii<»us statani*' ami iiMlistaiil tlimatoM, whcrevfi 
my *ot lias Im cu cast I lm\c cmlcavounwl not tcj m> 

family or inv country .\uu, if mule? tlie favour of niy 
(itaemuH So\<nii/n ami of Ihviiie J’rovidcnce, 1 sliould lx* 
(Umlilrd to rrf-t/ue pfutc am! conconl to In-himi, my lon^ 
jiublic carter will lx- closed with happiucHS, honour, and 
genuine )2lor\ 

In a bancpiet given a few days later he tcjok oppoi- 
tunity to show how proudly he rc^garded the achievi - 

* iVam*, Ml 331. 
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inents of his brother, and assured the company of tht 
Duke 8 unalk^rable affection for his native country. 

His earliest measures in Ireland were such recon- 
structions of the official patronage as should brinp 
forward iinm more in sympathy with the wants oi 
ln*land. Thus Mr. Plunket became Attorney-General 
and Mr. Burk<‘ Chief Justice. He Ix^gan under tie- 
brightest auspices. Every onc' was willing to exp(‘ct 
the best from him ; even the irreconcilable eccentric. 
^Sir Francis Dunh'tt, complimentiMl him on his sym¬ 
pathy with the people. 

Wtdlt'sley’s errand was certainly what is called 
nowadays a ‘ messagi* of conciliation; ’ but, likt‘ 
many a Vicen»y since his time, he found that he 
could not gov(‘rn without ‘ coiu'cion.’ IIis i‘arli(‘st 
report to tin* honu* govt‘rnment showe<l how' utterly 
unal'Ie was the ordinary law to cop(‘ with tin 
disonhu* — 

‘ No additional milituiy force,* he sanl, in a dt'Spatch ‘‘Uh- 
mitttal to raiiiaiiH'nt at the heginnin r of the Session, in 
Fehruary, i8j 2. ‘no improvement nor aiigmt*nt:ition of the 
police would now l>e eflectual without the aid ot tlie In^uir- 
rectum Act , with that aid it aptH*ars to me to l>t* rational to 
cxp»ct tliat tnimjuilhty may h<* maintained, conlinned, and 
extended tlirvmghout Ireland.’ 

The Act was passed, and the Habeas C'orpus Act 
was suspended. Ribboninen were brought to trial, and 
traitorous associations were broken up. Wellesley’s 
letters and those of the Irish law officers show that 
his policy was to substitute a fear of the majesty of 
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tht Law for the terrorism of conspirators and seciTl 
societies. Within a year (January 29, 1823) he was 
able to report a great diminution of crime, and to 
udvocAte with the conviction of experience the re¬ 
newal of the Insurrection Act for another year, and 
tlu‘ reform of the Irish magistracy and poliee. Where 
he could himself act in this direction he acted with 
viiTour He struck ofi’ the (Commission of tlio Poaci* 
>ev('ral hundreds of magistrates who werc^ known to 
be party men. He acti\el} inaugurate(l Kelief Funds 
for the stfir\ing p(‘asantry, su]>seHb(‘d a large sum 
himself, and got togt'ther a liandsome amount. 

l)Ut we seem to be recording ('vents with which 
we are (Uily too familiar. Fiendish crime and childish 
folly w« re tlu n as now the staj)h‘s of Irish agitation 
The palpalde parallels of Irish history confront us at 
ever\ st('}> Fhilanthrojiy and conciliation wire 
alike fruitless repression was effectual only ovei a 
limited area 

On July 12, 1822 ^ the Orange demonstration ronml 
th(‘ Statue of King William on (V)lleg(‘ Ons'ii was prc‘- 
vented : but when the Irish determiiu' on a ‘bit of 
fun’ tlu*re is no separating without lirokcm heads, and 
Dii]>lin was for da\s a scvne of diHord(‘T Iloman 
Oatholic.s and Irish (’hurchinen fought each other and 
the King's troojis, and the liord Mayor couhl only 

* For m*4* (hu Yxtr Uu of htn 

ErKfUfnry Mitrifutsfi uj m ht'latui, 1B23, ft hitU'raiid iroiiK^il 

attack ; licuit anti (K(un*nni^ trdand, 18^3. a rcj»ly to th« 

former, }\> nn t)u LituUnaUf a of tin 1834. a 

fttrong fulogiuDi on th<‘ <*on'Mlifttorv policy and ita huc<*<>«v- 
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(|uell the riot by a strong military force. The dis¬ 
turbances were r(‘newed on ^^oveiiiber 5, and tin* 
excitement Jasted over a month. On December 14, 
with all the Iri^^h zest in a ‘ row,’ the Lord Lieutenant 
atteri<h*d the Theatre Royal in State with a large suite 
The occasion was not to )»e missed. The brave Pro 
trstant boys saw their o})portunity. Placards »veir 
distnbut(‘d with th(‘ watchwords of ‘ No Po})ery,’ ‘ Thr 
Protestants want Talbot as the Papists have got all 
hut! ! I ’ and ‘ Kx-(i(»vernor of the Bantams shall cijange 
his Morning-tone.’ \VelK‘sh‘y must hav(‘ known well 
that tliere would be a scene ; but pruba]>ly Ih' did not 
r\peet a <piart bottle at his head. This, how(‘\er, 
was what he i(‘eei\e<l wiien ht* stood up at ‘ (dod sa\« 
tlH‘ King.' Foitunuteiy the aim was not espial to tie* 
intention, and tie* littl(‘ Viceroy sutfensi nothing 
wors(‘ than tin* cat-calls and gioans which gretded hi- 
entrance and exit rnfortunatol) ht* did nut talv» 
tins disphiy of Iiish humour in a huuiorous spirit. 
Se\<*ial of tie* rioters were pros^'Cnted foi treasunabh 
cons{)iiacy ; tlie (irand Jury threw' out the bill, and a 
\ot(‘ of ('t'nsure on tin* prosecution was moved in tin* 
House of Commons w’hich it needed all Idunket’s 
great oratory to rebut. 

Meainvhdt* the control of Lord Liverpool s adminis¬ 
tration had. l>y the suicide of Castlereagh on August 
1 2, iH: 2, passed into the hands of Vanning, and Wel- 
lesh‘y,more secure of support in his policy of concilia¬ 
tion, "Was applying himself to the production of a 
scheme to settle the tithe question. An interesting 
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li tter printed by Mr. Pearce shows Lord Dacre ex- 
(hanging views with the Viceroy and preparing a 
{ilaii to regulate the titlie by a septennial average, 
-ueli as w'as afterwards ad(){)ted for England. 

These eflbrts were characteristic of Welh^sley’s vice¬ 
royalty. Ho w^as not a popular ruh‘r. ho^had none of 
tin' arts of the demagogue: he w^as a genuine philan¬ 
thropist and a far-sighted statesman. His work w'as 
not showy, but it was pre-eminently tin* work that 
Ireland neeih'd, and tinough him the liisli adminis¬ 
tration received an impress which it ouglit never to 
have lost. The contra.st that was ]»r(‘sented by his 
successors was vvittii) exjires.sed by Welh sley him¬ 
self. Loid Noimanby, wlio leplaced him alter his 
st'cond triiure of office in 1M34, W(*nt nmnd Ireland 
o{)ening the piisoiis to evi*!*} .sort of criminal, with that 
idle disregar<l of lionoui which has developed into a 
tendeiness for ‘men* murdiir.’ ‘Ah,’ .said VVelleshy. 
comparing his succe.ssm to the king in Tom Thumh^ 
he has made mercy Idind insP'ad of justici*.’ 

Wellesley’s viceio>alty lasted throughout the ad¬ 
ministration of Canning and J.oid Coderich— so long, 
that is, as Homan Catholic Emancipation remaimsi 
an open (piestion in the Cabinet. He n'sigmsl in 
January, 1828, wIh'u Ids brother became IVinu* Miids- 
ter on the lines of distinct Protestant ascendancy. 
His rcsignatnm was the .signal for tin* beginning 
of a Heriou.H and determined agitation in Ireland. 
It was loiloweil almost immediately by the Clare 
Election. 
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‘ The time ifi come,’ said Daniel O'Connell, ‘ when 
the system pursued towards this country must be put 
a stop to. It will not do for the future to say Sweet 
friend, 1 wish you well,” but it must be shown by acts 
that they do wish us well. It is time that this system 
should he put an end to; and I am come here to pm 
an end to it.’ Wellesley’s aim was at last to hv 
accomjilislH^l. 

Th(‘ resignation of the Manjin'ss was an evident 
isign of his divergence from the Duke. A breach 
}>etween the lirothers had lon<x ht^en foriuirm, and 
now the divergence was complete. ‘ The duk(*/ ns 
Mr. Thursfiehl well says \ 'could lu'ver understand 
that tin* old toryism was dead.’ The Marf|uess had 
never been an old Tory. It is clear enough from the 
sayings which gentlemen of his household rememher 
at least one distinguished memher of his Court tin 
lion. Charh‘S Core) is still living, and recalls some 
])oinied expiessions to that etfeet—tlwit he held a 
vi-ry poor (tjunion of his brothers politieal ability 
It IS elear, too, that he could not help feeling that 
v\ddl<‘ he had given to his Im-ther in India the 
opportunitie.s which he so vv'ell used to lay the 
foundaticui of his greatness, the* Duke hael in later 
\ears done little or nothing tf> repav the obligation. 

(tn dune 10, 1828, they opposed each <»ther in the 
House of Lonls. Wellesley wi.stdy and ttrnperately 
urge<l the ahandonment of the aiitiejuaUd injustice • 
Itoman Catholic exclusion was no longer a security; 

' /VW p 93. 
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!i had become a positive and pressing danger 
’ [?e supported the claims of the Roman Catholics 
Irom solemn conviction, founded on long and studious 
attention to the operation in Ireland of the laws 
nmcted for their exclusion.’ Wellington replied that 
[le regarded the dLsabilities as indispensalJle securitic'' 
for the safety of Church and State. lh‘foiv a year 
wjis over the Duke himself carried what he was tlun 
Opposing. On the Reform (|uesti()n the eireuinstanc(‘s 
\\(*re repeated. Wellesle> had for uius lK‘on an 
ardent reformer ^^’(‘llinoton held out till conC(‘s- 
''ion was considered more jmsillunimous than [)uhhe- 
^jdrited. W^ll did Wellesley say to Lord ( omb(‘rm(‘n\ 
Aithur isagieat soldier, hut he.will lU'ver make a 
statesman,’ He used stionger words to anotloT of 
his friemls. 

Diti'erenees on politic^il (]uestiona were not tlie only 
eaus(*s of disagreement It had been exjieeted that 
the elder brother would obtain high otliee on a change 
of Ministry. Lord (ioderich had recommended his 
addition to the Cabinet. It was thouglit that wlnui 
Widlington was asked to foiiii a (iovernrnenl he 
would ]dace his brother at the heiyl of it. Hut the 
famous caricature of D‘ech already ])reiigured ’ 
‘the Greedy Hoy’ would not let any one who might 
U' deemed a ri\al ‘ have any of the nice things.’ 

When Lord Grey s Government came in WellcsleN 

‘ < art'-'ii in f^umh on thi l)«‘hate in th« Uoiiw* of I>or<lK 

Junt* 5, 1846, Wollinj^ton voWi agaiiiHl fviiiferringdixtinctioin- 
on Hardingt and <»'*ugh 
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was made Lord Stevvaid of the Household, aud aft>M 
the passing of the R(*form Bill became again Lord 
l/i(;utenaiit of L-eland. His son-in-law, Mr. Littleton, 
was now Chief S(‘Cretar} for Ireland, and tho\ 
together drew up proposals which, if carried, might 
have l>e(‘n a real relief to the disappointed feedings ot 
the Irish patriots. A ( oei’cion Act was in force, and 
its most stringent claus(‘s were ren(‘wed contrary to 
tln^ advice of both Wcdlesley and Litthdon. Tlnii 
suggestions iiududed the a<Iiiiission of Homan ( atho 
lies to the dudicial ]>en(di, to tin* Privy Council, 
and to other civil offices, high ami low and it 
Wi'llesle}’s \\ise motion on the Irish titlu* (jiicstioii 
winch caused the defeat of s Ministry. 

In Loid (iU‘ys second admini^ti’atioii Wel](‘sle\ 
was for a h‘w weeks I,,oi*d Chamberlain, and no ])ublie 
e\|)lanati(»n was (*\er gi\i*n (d his ndireinent. Ht 
was now seventy-five, and it was not sur]irising that h* 
gavi* up public lih' altogeth(‘rk His la>t appearanc<‘'> 
vNcie mark(‘d by cornplirnent'- from the h‘adeis of 
both jrolitical jiarlies P(‘el, On \, and Melbourne 
united to honour him. 

Tin* next st‘\en years were spent in si'clusion. 

‘For Ncnrs past,' wrote (Jreville in r^.H- ‘he Ini'' lived 
tntinl\ <»ut ot tin* world He c‘<»iiies to the lltm.^'e of Lord", 

‘ (T (irfi'th 111 lo^, I lo Th»‘ t\plaiwit ion ho 

til iho Hon*4.> uf LotUh Wrt" ounHuioifii vxpl.iin ii«>(hniK. Mr 
Oon- wnU's to iiH*. • It n«»t unnatural that witii his gn^at 

atuht} and the fame to utinh tie had nltanu'd. In* atioiihi ufnui 
refleetieii have felt the K|>|Huntfuent of I.ord C'handH‘rlain as a 
dei:radation.' Hut there pn.»bald> nion in it. 
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tiilk? of making a speech every now and then, of which he 
is never delivered, and he comes to Court, whiTC he sits in ti 
( orner and talks (as those wdio know him say) with as much 
hn- and liveliness as e\er, and with the same neat, shrewii 
causticity that formerly distinguished him '/ 

Witty hiraself, wit flourished in his sooiety. A dis¬ 
tinguished incndier of his Viceregal Household recalls 
an amusing example. The late Lord Alhemaile (then 
Captain Keppel), his Aide-de-Camp. had returned 
ovtuland from India to Kurojn* and wroti' a ‘ iVrsoiial 
Narrative’ of his tra\ (ds At dinmu* (Ui(‘ <lay just after 
the puldication of the hook, Lord Wtdlesley asked 
Lord riunket, who was on(‘ of tlu* guilts- ‘ Llunket. 
what do you understand hy a Personal Narrative’- 
‘ My Lord,’ replied the (fliancellor, ‘ in J.aw we call all 
personal that is not real.’ 

W(‘llesley’s first wufe had diisl in i(Si6. In Oetolau 
182^ ln‘ married Mrs. Pattoison, a l>eaiitifiil and 
accomplislu'd Am(‘rican, sistrr to tin* I)ueh(‘ss of 
Leeds and Lady Staflonl. d’hey lived hap[)ily. In a 
eopy of his Pr'nmtiae d Rrl'nfvnu’ ([)uhlish(‘d in 
1840) wdiieh he gave to her hr vvi-ot(‘ th(‘sr lines of 
Dry den:— 

‘All of a tcijnur wan tluir aft^r hf<‘. 

No (lay (liM'iiloiin (I \Mth HtnfV, 

No jcalouHV I'Ut mutual truth fM>Ii**V(^l, 

Socutv rcjiuNu au'l kimln<‘vs ufi<i(‘(‘( iv(-<l.’ 

During these last }ears, spent chiefly at Kingston 
House, lirompton, Wellesley’s chief frn nd was Lord 


' OrnU/e Mtmoin, in. ji. 
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Brougham, to whom he was sincerely attacheil 
Greek epigrams j)a8S(*(l hetw^een them week by week 
Brougham in 1838 de<lieated his speeches to hh 
venerable friend ‘as a trilmte most justly due to mi 
illustrious a statcisrnan, and in coinint‘iiioration of th» 
rare felicity of England, so rich in genius and capacity 
f<a' affairs that she C4in spare from lier service sue) 
men as h(‘.’ 

Welleshy had never C(‘ased to cultivate^ literatine 
and scholarsliip. In the last >(‘ar of his life he pub* 
lished poems, Latin ami English, written at different 
<lates, witli the character is! ie motto — 

‘ \ alido inihi 

Lato. ilorn ''. « t, 

<’uiit 111* lit*. ti« < turp* 111 < t.ini 

i>**y.'i*, 11* ( * ithnia * ’ 

Many of thi'se A llilnniuK have that 

<’urious felicity of t \pn‘*ssion for which In* wie' 
lenovviitMl, and tli(‘re aiv frc(|m*nt tract's of genuim* 
feeling (in ville’s story of his rt'heaismg spc'cche^ 
which he never delivered ha.s he<*n <juot*‘d. It had 
been obMTVt'tl. many veai\s iiefort', by Pitt, that he 
was extraordinarily shrvv in composition as well as 
i'laborate in pr epar ation, but there would be no reason 
for his timidity at this date. He would have receivt*d 
an ovation if bt' had entered the House. But he ha<l 
abandont'd politics, and had put his proxy at the 
service of Pwl. 

In September, 1833, Mr. Montgoinei-y Martin ap¬ 
plied to the Mai*(]ue»s to allow the publication of his 
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Indian Despatches. They were brought out in the 
following year, with a dedication to the King. 

• It becomes not the Editor/ sa\s the preface to the fourth 
\«*imne, ‘to express here his feelings for the confidence 
!cjK)8ed ill him by the nobleman whose wise, humane, and 
patriotic government it has been his anxious witdi to place in 
.( full and clear liglit before the public. To have contrilmted 
111 any manner, howevei humbly, foMards the accomplisli- 
mcnt of such a tnily national object \m11 e\cr be to him a 
MUirce of grateful reineiubrarme ami hajipincHs.’ 

It was now" time for the Directors of tin' East India 
( ompany’ to make the (tihvmle liouitrahh’. A wiser 
spirit bad com(‘ over the counsels of L(*aden]iall Street, 
ami it was rccoginscal that to Wellesb'y England 
owed the creation of an Empire. The Directors 
ordered a number of copies of the book to be tlis- 
triliuted in India, and, in a eomplimeiitai} eornspon- 
dence that ensued they assur(‘d the Mar<)uess that 
they \NH‘re con\inced that the l)(‘sj>atc}H's * were made 
public in the same spirit in which they w(‘r(‘ com¬ 
posed—an ardent Z(‘al to promote tin* well lieing of 
India and to uphold the iiiten-st and honour of the 
British Empire.’ 

They did not stop at coinpliimuit. Hearing that 
the Mar(|uesH w as nut well off the (’ourt voted him 
the sum of .id'20,000 , and in Marcii 1841 they decided 
to place a marble statue of him in tli(‘ India House as 
‘ a public, conspicuous, and peniianent mark of the 
admiration and gratitude of the East India Company.* 
All his old dignity and rhetorical feeling was seen in 
his reply to the Directors’ letter. 
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‘ My first emotion,’ Ijo puvs, ‘ was to offer up my thankful 
ackn(»wle(]<;einent8 to the Alniijrhty power which has preserved 
my life hevoiul flu* ordinary liinitb of human nature, to receive 
a distinction of which hihtorv affords so few, if any, examples 
. . , Ma\ tlie memorial by which you are jileased to distiupiiisli 
my services remind ywi of tht‘ source from which they proceed 
and of the emK to which tliey were directed; and eonfinn 
the jirineiples of jmblic \irtiie, the maxims of juihlic ordei. 
and a due resfXH’t for just ami honest government ’ 

lie was not to die without a reconciliation with lu^ 
hrother. In May 1838 the Duke of Wellington ctirni* 
to see him, and their diffi‘rences were forgotten. The 
affection of the (ddiT hrother for the younger had 
heim tested in a hundred w'ays he had strenuousl\ 
defended him throughout his (‘ally career, and given 
him the opjiortunitieh without which liis powers iniglit 
never have been dis{da\t‘d, and Wellington, with all 
his divergenc(‘ from his brother's views yet bore 
U*Htiinony to his gr(‘atn(‘s.s in all the distinctions of 
his lift‘, he said, he had never forgotten the honour of 
being IatiI Welh'sleys hrother. 

Wi lh sh'v (IkhI on Sejitember 1842, at th(‘ age 
of eiglity-two. Dy his own wish he was buried 
at Eton, to which ancient foundation he had been 
so long a devoted son In the midst of his Indian 
triumphs hi.^ heart hail turned fondly towards his two 
luiys there at school, and in his rrinuttaf' rt ReUquiite 
he had again and again paid tribute to the noble 
(^ollege. His two surviving brothers, the able diplo¬ 
matist and tlu' great soldier, whose abilities he had 
fostered and on whose l)ehalf he had undergone so 
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liUicli unmerited obloquy, followed his body to tlu‘ 
irrave. We may find his best epitaph in the words 
which Sir William PVaser’ attributes to the Iron 
Duke, ‘ There is a great man gone.' 

‘ It iM paintul to iiiHimiato a UoiiSi \> here tl»<f> saying is s<* 
liaractoristic and thn iiHid«itt s<» widl told Sir W Frasor, H’omAs 
u i88q, sa\sthat tin* Duke' rci-nivnd tlu iii'W’h by b'tUi* 

.t Walirinr but Loid Staiibo|H>. <»/ ('otn n '>atinn with ihc iHilci’ nf 

t \\}iu was staMiig at Waliin-i at the tmn*, says tin* i>ukc 

t iought thn iuw\s fioiii London linnsolf 



CHAPTER IX 


Thk Orkat Proco.n'sul his Famh and 
AcHIKVKMI NTS 

To th(‘ illuHtriotis stutesnian avIiosc Isograplu’ li'' 
Hk(‘lcli(‘(l HO felicitously. Mr. Torn'iis gave the title ol 
■the great I’roeonsul.’ The |ihra.He was an apt one 
In the area ovei whieli he exereiseil his delegateii 
powers, in the pniieiples on which Ic iiiled, in hi.' 
personal character, just, ilesjwitic. culturisl. Richard 
Wellesley recalled one of those ereai (joveriior' 

* r o 

through whose mighty deeds (dd Rome left .so deep an 
impress on the nations of East and We.'t. t'om- 
jiared to many id' his eonteiiijuiiaries, state,smeii of 
renown, he si'eiiis to .stand upon another jdane. he is 
not of their world. The petty details of intrigue, the 
mil row ken of Whig and Tory Jadicy. he is outside all 
the.se. What 18 it to him who is made judge or hishop, 
it is hi.s to work for great issues and for great issues 

O D 

only However we may estimate hi.s siiece.s.s as a 
state.sman it is impossible to deny the loftine.ss or the 
p'liity of his aims Wellesley, though in his own 
tune many of his inforiont distanced him in the race 
for public position, will ever rank among the greatest 
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men of the century, and the marks that he has left 
ijj'on the history of his nation will remain while time 
shall lavst. 

We cannot judge the character, we can hilt iinper- 
f«‘etly estimate the worth, till we know of the hi^ro 
what manner of man lie was. ‘ His person,’ says his 
earliest biographer, Mr. Pearce, ‘wits small ami sym* 
metrical—his face remarkahlo fur intellectual beauty 
—and his whoh' deportlneiit elegant and dignilied. 
He jiossessod a fine manly voice, and delivered his 
sentiments in public with great persjucuity and elfecL. 
This is a brief and not very expressivi' description 
which the aid of portraits and statues, as well as the 
memory of many nun still living, t‘nabh‘s us to (‘ke 
out. 

His Wiis a face which ])aintcrs wer(‘ i*ager to dejiict. 
Hojijmer, ever sympatlndic, pamtiHl him befon* h(‘ 
went out to India, and the portrait, which was exfjui 
sittdy engraved in mezzotint liy Young, is a singularly 
beautiful work. The complexion is clear and youth¬ 
ful. The keen deejeset (‘}es lo(^k out from under a 
mass of half-tundded hair. The mouth is firm Imt 
slightly pouting, with a curious contraction of the 
upper lip. The expression i.s strangely attnu;tiv(^ and 
winning, as of one who felt dcH*j>ly and loved much, 
a poet, a musician, a great wnU-r. Ihit in the alert¬ 
ness of the gaze, the arched nostril, the long straight 
nose, there are the signs of an eager spirit, bold, com¬ 
manding, originative. It is a face no one could look 
on without admiration or wdthout resjxict. The mien 
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is of one who expected obedience, but who could trust 
and be trusti*<l. 

Lat<T on, Robert Home, a Scotsman who went 
out to ( alcutUi and painted many a Idond civilian 
and swartliy Nawab, drew the Governor-Gimeral in 
his Htat<‘ dress with the ^tar of St. Patrick on his 
luc'ast This j)icture was eiij^raved ]»y Heath in 1S04. 
In i(S27 Robertson jiainted him in his Garter robes— 
a f’ulblcn^th sliowy pietun* of a handsome man of 
middle a^e, th<‘ hair thin ami whitening—dignitits]. 
stately, attuned to pi>m]) and pageantry. Most widely 
known of all th(‘ portraits, through th(^ many engrav¬ 
ings of it which wi're ])ro<luee<l, is that b} Sii’Thomas 
Ijawrenee Rut it has hardly tiie Hym]>ath} which 
touches the host work of that g<'nth‘ master. Hert* 
tht‘ MnHjUess is takiui with almost full fac(*, in 
morning dress, the G(*org(‘ hanging on Ids breast. 
Th(‘ tye and tin* ejebiowsare characteristic, but the 
wholt* picturr is rather handsome than expressive. 
1diis smootli fac» , we feel, ma> 1 k‘ a po(‘t ’s or that of the 
head of some ancient hou.se; it does not proclaim the 
ruler of men. Anotluu* portrait said to be l)y tin* same 
nuistir hangs in the hall of Ghnst Ghurch, Gxford. 
Then* the* Manjuess is drawn full length, in Garter 
robes but the picture is barren and uninspiring. 
'Phe re are two beautiful ininiaturea in the library at 
Eton, t'ount dOrsay, whom Wellesley in the lighter 
asptH*ts of his character not a little resembled, drew 
a bidd sketch of him in the last year of his life. 
Here he looks old, but hardly the eighty-two years 
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which he wore, as it seems, so lightly. The hair that 
ih still left is snow-white now, hut the thick bushy 
(‘vebrows are black as jet. In the falling in of the 
mouth the strong powerful chin comes out more than 
ever, and the nose grows more like the Iron J)uk(*'s. 
Still a smile plays about the thin lips and the gaze is 
keen, unfaltering, but touched with pathos. Truly, in 
tlic last }(‘ar of liis life, his e}e was not dimmed nor 
ins natural force abat(*d. 

At Calcutta the Britisli residents en'cted a rnarhle 
statut 5 of him. which was placed in tlie hall of the 
tio>einm''nt House* winch In* had erected. 'Phe other 
statues, and tin* imst i>v Nolh'kens, lack tlie b(‘auty 
of the i)est pictures , iuit in all, the k(‘en deep-set e\e 
and the arched and busliy brows a])j)i*ar. 

Tliere is little trace* in any of the portraits of the 
delicacy which all W(*llesle}'s contemj>orari(*H note*. 
Wh(‘n lie was young liis hcaltli was far from strong, 
and ho was oldiged to bike great can* of himself. His 
hc‘alth at eighty-two, vigorous and liale, was the mon* 
surprising— so ins nephew' Gerald toM Lord Stanhope 
a few' months be fore his <ieatii—Is'cause at liall tiiat 
age it had seemed completely broken. W hen he went 
out to India, his iirother Henry .said, h(^ vs as both ill 
and nervous, and he iiad <jUite determined to rcdurri 
home from the Caju*. but was disHua<ie<l. From his 
arrival in the Kast he seemeil to win new vigour. 
‘My health.’ he wtoU* U) Lord Auckland in J799, ‘ i» 
and has uniformly lK*en much lietter than it usually 
was in England ; and the pressure and variety of 
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buBiness has useful to my BpiritB.’ Still then* 

are many allusions in his correspondence to occasional 
attficks of illness, which ]>eset him in times of anxiety 
but never pr(‘vented his mind from controlling the 
business and triumphing over the difficulties of his 
task. His constitution in fact was, like* that of many 
another great man, not rolm^t enough to be trifled 
with fir to lure*, towards feats of rash experiment 01 
endurance, but capable of meeting a great strain, 
strong in r(‘serv(‘d force, the servant and not the niasbu- 
of a n‘stl(*ss and buoyant will. ‘ It is difficult.’ lu* once 
said of his work, ‘ ])ut in the.se <lays difficulties an* 
our daily food, and, for one, 1 find tliat 1 thrive 
upon it ■ 

What Wellesley lacked in physical stri*ngth hi* 
made up in rsjn'/f. He was well served by a bright 
sensi* of humour and a k(*en and natuial Irish wit. 
He shone in soci(‘ty. In the biilliant circle which 
met at Hol\vo()d and Putney Hill, at Walnier and 
Wimbledon, he was ont* of the most lirilliant mem¬ 
bers- in later days, we are told, half the lioauties 
of London were at his feet. As a talker he could 
hold his own with the best. there is a tradition that 
Madame do Stael, when they met at Lansdowne 
House. ha<l to own his superiority. As a wit his 
Diottt were constantly repeated, and used, by his 
friends. 

He was a devoted lover of litoraturt*. His own 
vStyh* was miMlelled, somewhat too closely, on the 
classics. He a<imitted, says Lord Brougham, the vast 
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superiority of Dcraosthenes, but he could not shake 
otF hi8 attachment to Cicero. He was renowned, 
indeed, among the pedants as a scholar: he could beat 
the sclioolmasters at their own weapons; and, to do 
them justice, they paid him the homage of which they 
are nut too la\ ish even to titled ])oet8. He was as W(‘il 
read in the great mod(*rnH as in the classics. Again 
and again in his letters, and even in his desj)atchos, a 
jdnase of Shakespeare’s, neatl} and apprupriatelv nscal, 
catches and delights the attentive ear. The Auction 
List of his Library shows his extensive' acepiaintance 
'Aith tic* Italian poets. Dante he knew as it*w men 
of his age knew him. Loid Stan]ioj)e writes of a 
diniirr party at Walmer in wIk'Ii the gn*at 

statesman was in his eightieth year’ - 

' Lady Luigliersli told me that latel} calling on Loitl 
AVrller.le} hilt* had -cen uj>on hi^ lahh- a jiinl u\ Sii .ludma 
Ih'MiohD’s and, the convfisation tinning ii[*on tluH, 

Loid Wcdlesley re]>eated wneral lines oj Lanier ih scnption. 
She expressed hi‘r hurpriHc at Ins powei of meiiiorv, when hr 
aiihwered tliat lie really tla*ught, d he truaJ. he cnuhl re|K*at 
neaily the 'wlmle of that uiiito, and on tiung he nally did 
rejHMt aho\e fitt\ hne-^ ol it. Sla- was ^tiuck n>o, i-la; said, 
vs ith his jMire aial cla-'Sie pronuia lation nf tla Italian, and of 
that theie could not he a more (unij>etent jmlge. I observed 
to her, that what eidianced the merits ot these nccompliHh- 
ments was that they never could have procmied from busi¬ 
ness or uirdntiouB olijeets, us he never had any Italian mnwnm 
to fulfil or Italian negotiatioiiH to eomiuct, so that love of 
literature must have been Ins only motive.' 


* CoHtfii mti'jns ictth the Duke f/ WtUuigtonj pp. 169 170. 
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Lord Stratford de Redcdiffe ’ told how in 
last days of retirenu'iit he wont to see him, and 
walked about with him in his garden and talked of 
politics. In th(! whole cours(‘ of the conversation, ho 
said, ‘ at one time figured the commanding states¬ 
man, at another the accomplisliod orator, to say 
nothing of wit, scholarship, and the r(‘coll(‘Ction of 
bygorui events.’ Sir Walter Scott, a severe critic 
of conversational ]>owers, wiot(^ of him in 1S25: ‘The 
i\r*rr(j ness’s talk gave* m(‘ llu‘ notion of that kind of 
statesmanship that one might have expe-cted from 
a Roman Kmperor accustomed to k(‘(‘p tlie whole 
woild in his vi(‘W, ami to dixnle his hours hedween 
ministers like Alat'Cenas and wits hki* Horaet'.' 

His schom(‘s for the improvement of tht educa¬ 
tion of Indian civilians are proofs of the liberality 
of his own studi(‘s. While the foundation was to hi* 
laid in a knowledgi* of the ancient classics of thi* 
Wt‘st, the superstiueture was to he hinlt of dif- 
leri'iit material Like his great pred«*cesse)r Warren 
Hastings, he recognised, as too few Knglishmen 
did, the beauties, and the uniipie position, of the 
great Oriental literatun s. He personally encouraged 
and patronized the learned men of Rengal, and 
under his auspices the talents of his own country- 
im*n were directed tow'ards the scholarship of the 
F^st 

’ For this nixt of I iini to an 

e\r«HMlnigl\ intorostini; artulo in tli»' /u»o»r, vol 169, 

No J98. 
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In his personal character Wellesley could not he 
accused of the faults into which meaner natures fall. 
He was proud undeniahly, hut with the pride of 
a great, not a small, mind. ‘No tuo brothers/ said 
Macaulay once, when Wellington and Wellesley were 
compared, ‘were ever so unlike.* Rogers, describing 
them, said that they gave the most reinarkabU* 
<*ontrast in history, ‘ the one scorning all display, (he 
other living for nothing else.’ It was a shar}) saying, 
such as th(‘ irresponsible conNersationahst ^^ouId 
readily throw otf. and it has a et‘r(ain su])ertieial 
justice about it. Rut Wellesley loved display not hu* 
itself but as the outward sign of tht‘ dignity y\\i\\ 
which Im was investtHl. His <Iressings and his 
attitudf'H, hi^ C(‘r(‘monii‘s, attendances, and jiroeessions, 
his pageantry and extravagane(*s, 'wt'n* jiart of liis 
conception of the character of a Rritisli rulci in the 
East or of a Viceroy among a <'eltii pt'ople. He 
was tied to a constant s<-riesol cenunoiiuil acts* it vs as 
clear to him that they lost all tlieir value if they were 
not perform(‘<l eeiemoiiuuislv. Here was tin* contrast 
of his nature to tin; Englishmen among wdiom hC 
moved, and who mocked, like Sheridan, at his aii's 
and graces. The English love stab* ami j>omp as 
much as any other nation, but they like* to scm* it 
done in hugger-mugger, willi no dignity or oi’dcr 
An English proc(*Hsiori is o\' all sights on the; earth 
one of the most mirth-provoking. Rut a pageant </# 
denhuhiUe w’as to Wclle‘hley a revolting anomaly. He 
delighted to impress, and he knew^ liow' te; be; 
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impreHsive. To him dignity and a seemly order were 
the due a[)pointirientH of life. He clung to the 
ceremonious features of the age before the Revolu¬ 
tion. ‘ His indignation may be imagined,’ says the 
writer of an interesting article in the Quartulj 
‘ wdien, as lie was explaining some measure 
to the ( abinet, Lord Westmoreland leant back 1:1 
his chair, in true American fashion, with his dirty 
boots r(‘sting on the (duncil talde. Lord Welles- 
l(‘y paused and sai<l : “ When the Lord Privy Seal 
is in a decent attitude, 1 wdll proceed with my state¬ 
ment.’ ’ 

Welli'sley, immersed in ceremony, was the very 
t\])e, said Sir James Mackintosh, ol“ tin* ‘ sultanized 
Englishman.’ His entertainments at Calcutta and 
Barrack pur are record(Ml in many an old Indian 
m'Ws]iaper. Tin* festivities at Government House 
to celebrate the Peace of Amiens are deiuned worthy 
of a lengthy description by Mr. IVarce , and Lord 
Valentla, wdio visited Wellesle} in India, describes 
his country n'tnat in glowing terms 

‘The situation of this house,’ lu* ^ays, ‘is much 
more i)leasing than anything I have ^et seen. It is 
considerably elevated above the Hiigli river, on 
a very (‘xUmded reach of which it stands: on the 
sides are pagodas, villages, and groves of lofty trees. 
The vvaUr itsidf is much clearer than at Calcutta, 
and covered with the state barges and cutters of the 
Governor-Gtuieral. These, painted green and orna¬ 
mented with golil, contrasted with the scarlet drcssea 
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(>f the rowers, were a great addition to the scene 
The park is laid out in the English stylo, and the 
house is well adapted to the climate, having a 
beautiful verandah on every side, and the rooms being 
on a very ample scale h’ 

His h^xcelloncy, wearing the orders St. Patrick 
and the Crescent in diamonds, was a prominent tigun* 
III the Calcutta balls. In the gay scene, writes tin* 
same witness of one of these festivitn's. ‘the black 
dr(‘ss of the male Armenians was pleasing from the 
variety; and the costly, though unb(‘C(uiiing haluts 
of their females, together with the app(‘aranci‘ of 
( dicers nabobs, P<'rsians and nativ(‘s. res(‘ml)led a 
masquerade 

Of a piece with his magnificenct^ in (‘ntertainmml 
was th(^ attitude which Wellesley' nssunu'd towards 
public Works, the arts, and learning. Ib^ wa'< not 
only himself a virtuono; he was a ])atron in riglil of 
his position. Thus we find him, like the gi(*at nilois 
of the Renaissanee, busy in seheiru's for the building 
and improvement of cities. A minnt(‘ of June i6. 

describ(‘s his plans for tin* improvement of 
Calcutta. He }>ointe<l out the detieiencies of the* 
drainage and of the sanitary arrangeiiMUits of all 
kinds. ‘It is the primary duty,’ h(‘ observed, ‘ of tlie 
Government to provide for the health, safety, and 
convenience of the inhabitants of this great town by 


* V'lytufnrttl Trnnth, b) Viscount Valcnhii, 1811 ((ImIi 

catod to L..ni W< lb sloj , v<.l 1 pj» 39.40. Mbid \ul. i j. 57 

’ \ViUi<^<y rjt<qxihh(&j vol. iv pj* 672 Hpj. 
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ostaM’mhing a comprehensive system for the improve¬ 
ment of the roads, streets, public drains, and water 
coursers ; and by fixing permanent rules for the con¬ 
struction and distribution of the houses and public 
editices, and for the regulation of nuisances of every 
descri[>tion. The aj)pearance and beauty of the town 
an? ins(‘parably connected with the health, safet}, 
and con\eniene(‘ of the inhabitants, and every im¬ 
provement which will introduce a gn‘at(‘r d(‘groe of 
or(h‘r, h}mm(‘try, and magnificence in the streets, 
roads, ghats, and wharfs, public t'difices and privat(‘ 
liabitations, will tend to ameliorati^ the climati^ and 
to seeun‘ and promote every object of a just and 
salutary s\stem of police’ 

\V(‘ tiiid him discussing in another minute’ (July 
2 '^), iSc4) the natural history of India, lie ajipointed 
Dr. Francis Ihichanan ‘ to coll(‘ct matiTials for a cor- 
lect account of all the most remarkable (|uadrupeds 
and lords in tlii' proviiiC(‘s/ and invited infonnation 
from all the nu dical officers in India. He established 
a ‘Zoological (lardeii at Harrackpur for th(‘ assist¬ 
ance of Ihichanan’s inv(‘^tlgation. ‘ I’he illustration 
and improvement of that important ])ranch of the 
natural history of India whicli embraces an object so 
t‘Xtensiv(‘ as the tlescription of the principal parts of 
the animal kingdom is worthy of the munificence and 
liberality of the English East India Comjiany, and 
must lUTessarily prove an acceptable service to the 
world. To facilitate and promote all enquiries which 

’ Il’r/» s/f y > ul IV |> 674 nqq 
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inay be calculated to enlarge the boundaries of general 
sfience is a duty imposed on the British Government 
ill India by its present exalted situation.’ A uar 
later lie issued a valuable minute on the ‘ Im¬ 
provement of Agrieulturt' ‘ Independently of the 
moral duty imposeil on the British Govi‘rnment to 
jirovide by every means in its power for the improve 
imuit of the condition of its subjects, substantial 
ad\antageB must necessajoly b(‘ dmved b\ tlu‘ State 
from tin* increa.sed wealth and pro.sjMM ity of tin* jieoph'.’ 
He pro]M)sed to (‘stablish an experimental farm at 
Barrackpur, in which the improveimmt of the breed 
of black cattle, tin* introduction of a mon' scientilic 
s\stein agricult me, and the reduction of the 
t‘Xpens( of preparing the grain for consumption, 
should be studied. 

Till s{* aie merely specimens of the rangi* of Ins 
purview. It was his aim, imieed, to take place in 
all public adairs as the natuial head ami uiiiveisal 
patron. The }>osition was congenial to his mind * 
and it was letlected in his literaiy st}le. lie was 
essentially a man of gieat ideas , and he clothed his 
thoughts in befitting language. Wellesley- Mr. itobert 
l>ouis Stevenson has said it with felicity of tin* iiritish 
admirals—was not onl} gieat-ln^arted, he was big- 
spoken. A lofty .strain, like the sound of martial 
and ceiemonial music, bieathes through his speeches ; 
but his language exjiresses—it does not disgui.se—the 
greatness of hi.s heart. The curious story that was 

^ .Tune I, 1803 ; IVdMey J/> hm, IV 676 
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told of Wolfe, describing to the disgusted Pitt, in 
teniis too glowing, and with action too expressive, 
the victories he would win in (’anada, serves to 
show liow a great man may for the moment borrow 
the cloak of the braggart. From such a scene Wel¬ 
lesley’s good tast(^ would have preserved him, but he 
would nut have be(*n without a certain sympathy fv)r 
th(‘ chief actor. In something akin to this feature of 
his eharact(‘r we may find the clue to his failure to 
reach the supreme and highest greatru'ss. While \v(‘ 
recognise his achievements, we do not dream of com¬ 
paring him to the still, strong heroes whom England 
has giv(‘n to the East. Wt* do not rank him with 
])alh()usi(‘, with Havelock, with Cbmlon, or with that 
great man t()\Nhom tardy justict* is at hmgth b(‘ing 
done, Waruui Hastings, the gieatest of them all. 

(Jreat, no]»le. in many ways, was Richard Wellesley, 
ami his Indian eare(‘r was undenia}>ly inagniticent, 
but wt‘ feel tliat then* is something lacking through¬ 
out his life Is it a moral (juality wi^seek ^ Theclue 
t(^ It may lie in some aspect of his character of which 
national history is wont to take slight count. He 
was, saj his conU*mj)oraries, what is called ‘ a man of 
})leasuie;' and then^ is in such a charaotiT. however 
it may 1 k‘. like his. gradually refined and purified, a 
taint which spreads subtly hut surely to the public 
work. Self-seeking can never la* wholly absent from 
the hfe where now and again pleasure hoMs the ridns. 
Here is the Haw which mars wdiat is, in many aspects, 
a l»eautiful soul. Momington, refusing to share in 
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the reward of the brave men who had shed their 
Mood in the Mysore war, and Wellesley, walkiii^^ in 
Brornpton garden, telling old tales ^vith the gt^nial 
charm of graciouH and kindly age, are happier pic¬ 
tures than that of the companion of the * J)an(lu‘s,' 
and the man of whom WiilKTforce wroter I h(*ar (‘ven 
worldly people take offence at his chara(*t(‘r for tlu' 
head of the administration of tlu* country.’ A ‘Sul- 
tanized Englishman,’ in^ny of the nu'anin^s of tliat 
happy phrase, was not on(‘ to rule tjr(‘at liritain. 

Thus much must be said lest we si^em t(* take too 
high a view of Wt'llesley’s characbT and capacitn s. 
and to leave in(‘X]) 1 i(«,l)le the comj)arativ(‘ iiulure oj’ 
his life. Many worse men hav(‘ playtsl a greab'i* part 
in English politics, and have left naimss more famous 
among English statesmen. But Wel]cHl(‘y sc(»nu‘d 
disguise: such as h(‘ was, with his defects and his 
honours, he stood forth. IVoudly and not without 
disdain he met the judgement of his jasis. He could 
not stoop, though it were for Em])ire. hikt‘ (V)rio- 
lanus, he would say, 

‘I hftd ratluT lx* tln-ir Herxiihi in wy wny 
Thun H\>ay with tlirm in tlnii-s' 

We may not wumler, tiieii, that justice has not yet 
been done to his great cjualities. Wlien his papeT.s 
are fully examined, and an exhaustive biography is 
written, lit* will appear, we may be confidfuit, gr(;ater 
than the 'world now know'’B, 

Meantime his achievements place him higli in the 
ranks of our great worthies. He saw and tried U) 
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solve the eternal Iiish question. He was a Free¬ 
trader })efore the days of the Manchester School. But 
for him, it may be truly said, it is more than probable 
that Nap()l(‘oii would not have been overthrown. It 
was the Spanish resistance, as the Emperor himself 
reeo^^nised, that really destroyed him: and but fur 
Wellesh'y's pt^rsistency, that resistance would never 
hav(‘ been organized and brought to succe‘>s. To 
his brother’s indomital)le and clear-sight(‘d but 
unostentatious determination, Wellington owed th(‘ 
sinews of war, without which lu‘ could not possibly 
have cop(‘(l with the Fr(‘nch forc(‘s. It w’as Welles- 
h'V as w’ell as Wellington who triumphed in tlu‘ 
l\‘ninsula 

But it is to his Indian admini''tration inc(/nt(‘stably 
thjit w'(‘ look for the proofs of his greatm‘.ss. As he 
gazisl u 1*011 the great EasU‘rn panorama, and then 
turned to his masUu's in Leadenhall Stn‘et, he may 
w’(*ll have thought, ‘ I knowr that in this vast land 
1 can cn‘ate a British Empire, and I know' that no 
other man can ’ In India his w'ork remains unetfaced 
and uiudfaeeable. He turned the East India Com¬ 
pany, in spite of itstdf, from a trading corporation 
into an imperial power. He found the edifice of their 
ruh‘ fashioned of brick he left it marble. Before his 
day tlie exigenci(‘s of the moment had guided British 
go\ernors in a policy which even in the hands of 
its greatest exponents was empirical. Wellesley laid 
down lines from which it w’as impossible for his suc- 
C(‘ssors cN er wholly to diverge. The experiment indeed 
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was tried: Cornwallis set about to reverse all that lit- 
had done, and declared in so many words that his 
policy was mistaken and unsound. Bailow followed 
on the same tack ; but Wellesley’s system triumjdied 
in the end. 

He found India the battle-ground oPraces ami of 
rulers. Every man’s hand was against his nidghbour. 
In the atrophy of government and the ahsiuicc^ of any 
central controlling power, society was \ (uging towards 
the state of nature as Hobbes ])ictijnMl it. The Ide (T 
man was, if rarely "solitary.’ oftt ii * nasty, brutish, 
and short.’ \Vellesl(‘y taught the races wlu‘i(‘ to look 
he union and for rule He taught England how to 
estimate, and to entei upon, her heritage Vast inde<‘d 
was the dominion over wliich he caused th(‘ llntish 
Hag to wave. He d(‘stroy(‘d the cruel and threatening 
Muhammeilaii powei in the Soutli. He elianged Oudh 
from a danger into a sah'guard. and set llengal tier 
on ev(*]y sidi* from fear of foieign attack. He para- 
lyzed if he did not destroy the hydra-h(*aded con¬ 
federacy of tin* Marfith^s. He mad(* tin* name of • 
Emgland hoiiouied from Persia to the Ke<i S(*a and 
he raised her faun* in a way more <lurable than by 
military exploits. He taught her rulers, hei civilians, 
her judges, to trust for their power (;nly to the up¬ 
rightness of their lives, the com{»letem‘Hs of their 
labours, their knowh‘dge of th<‘ character and tin* 
learning of the people commilteil to tlH‘ir charge. 
But he did more than this. It was the sign of his 
greatness and the mark of the pennanence of his 
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work that he recognised to the full the responsibility 
cast upon Great Britain. In his attitude towards 
commerce*, diplomacy, war, religion, the same prin¬ 
ciple* was patent and outspoken. In our hands, ho 
would say, are the <lestinies of this mighty empire— 
to us belongs its development and its future: it is for 
England to raisi* it among the families of the nations 
—01 we shall bear the Idanie for ever. 
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Zeman ShAh, fear of invasion 
from, 33, 65 . associated with 
Tipti, 34. 65 the Doiib regarded 
as a protection against Zeniiin 
Shftli, 67 Persian treaty ar¬ 
ranged as protection against, 
129. 


n\E END 



RULERS OP INDIA: 

TEE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF INDIAN 
HISTORICAL RETROSPECTS. 

Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S I., C.I.E. 

Price 2«. 6 iJ. each. 

Tbe following volumes have been arranged for up to June, 1893 .— 

I. AKRAR: and the Rue vf the Mtufhal Empire, hy Colonel 
Mallebon, C’.S I, Author of A History of the Indian Maixny; 
The History of A/ghanuttan , Herat, dr. [Published.] Third 
thousand 

II. ALRUC^UEUQUE. and the Early Portwjuese Sefftemenfs in 
India, by H. Mouse Stephens, Eh«j , M.A , Balli»>l College, 
Lecturer on Indian Hintory at C’auiiiridge, Author of The 
French Rei oluiion, The Story of Pott uyal, cjf'c [Published ] 

III. AURANOZIR • and the. Decay of the Mughal Empire, by 

Stanley Lane Poole, Emj , B A , .\uthor of The (\)im of 
the Miujhal Emperors, The Life of Stratford Canning, 
Catalogue of Indian CouiJf in the Hrittsh Museum, dc. 
[Published ] 

IV. MAIJIIAVA UAO SIN Dill A • and the Hindu Reronquest of 

India, by JI (J Keene, K8<j , M.A , C T.E , Authtir of The 
Moghul Einptri, dc [Published,] 

V LORD CLIVE and the Ksiahltshment of the English in India, 
by Colonel Mallfson, ('S 1 [Published I 

VI, DI PLEIX' and the Struggle foi India hy the European 
Sations, by ('ulonel Mmi.kmin, CSl, Author oi The 
History of the French tu India, dr. [Published ] Third 
thousand. 

VII. WARREN HASTINGS • and the Founding tf the British 
Admuiistraiiou, l»y Caitain L .1 Tkottek, Author of ludut 
under Victoria, dc [Published ] Third tbiuisand 

VIII. I HE MARQUESS CORNWALLIS and the Coueohda- 
tiou of liritiHi Rule, by W. S Seton-Kahk, Esc| , soinetiine 
Foreign Secretai y to the (iovemiuent of India, Author of 
Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, 3 vol* [17^4 1B05). 
[Published ] Third thounand 

IX. HAIDAR A LI AS D TIPC SAUER and the Struggle with 
the Muhamuuuiau Towers of the South, by Lfwin Pentham 
Bowkino, Lscj , C’SI., sometime Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy Lord Canning and Chief Coinuiissiouer of Mysore 
Autlior of Eastern Erperiences. j In the Press.) 

X. THE MARQUESS WKLLKsLFV and the Jlevel/q>merit of 
(he Company into the Snpteine Power in Intha, hy the Rev. 
W H Hi’TTon, M A., Felbiw ami Tutor of St. John’s 
(-ollege, Oxford [Published I 

XL THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, and the Hnal Overthrow 
of the Mardthd Power, by Major Rorr of Blaobnrbubo, 
<' B , Coldstream (iuards . F.K ii S. [Published ] 

Xll. MOUNTsTUAHT ELPHINSTONE: and the Making of 
South- Western India, by J H Cotton, Eaq , M A., fonnerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Author of The Decennial 
Statement of the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of Indus, presented to Parliament (1885), Ac. [Published.] 



Rulibs Of India Sebies [continued^, 

XIII. SIR THOMAS MUNRO : and the Brituh Settleinent of the 
Madras Prenvdenci/y by John Bradshaw, Esq , M.A , LL.L)., 
H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, Mndras. [In the Press ] 

XIV Earl AMHerst and the British Advance eastwards 
to Bnrnifi, chiefly from unpubliHhed papers of the Amher'-t 
family, by T W PicHMOND RiTCHIE, P:sq , of the Imli.i 
Office, and Mi«. KiciiMoMi Ritchie, ntv Thackeray, Anth<'r 
of Old AVnuDo/Zon, <!<* 

XV LORI) WILIJAM BKETISCK- and the Company as a 
(iovirimnj and Xondiadiny l*ow€r, by Demetrius Boulc.er, 
Esq , Autlior of England and Russia in Central Asia . 'JLe 
History of China, ftc. [Published ] 

XVI EARL OF AU(A<LAN D • and the First Afghan War, by 
( aptmn L. J Trotter, Author of India under Victoiia, Ac 
[ PubhdH'd.] 

XVII VI SCO US T HA R HINGE • and the Adiance tf the British 
Dominions into the Fnniah, by Ins Son and Private Secretary, 
the Rijj^ht Hon V'lscoUNT Hardinge [Published ] I'lnrd 
thousand 

XVIII RASd IT SINGH and the Sihh Barrier tirtireen onr Gi owing 
I'mpiie and Cent ml J vio, by Sir Pepi l O HD FI n , K C’Sl , 
Author ot The Punjah Chief, <fr [PuMislied ] 

XIX THE MARQl F^'^S Oh DALHOUSIE and the Final 
Dert lojinient (f the Company'x Rule, hy SiK Wii Li WilsoN 
Hi NiKH, K CS 1 , M A [IhiblDhcd J Koiiith thuu''and. 

XX ('LYDE ASH STRATJISAIRS and the Supyresuon of 
the Great Revolt, by M A.i(»K-(H \ i K\L SiH OWEN TUDOR 
I*i HNE, K CS 1 , soiiietitiie Military Secretaiy to the Com- 
maii(ler-iH"<‘hief in India [Published j 'Jlind thoiiHaiul 
XXI./ iRL CAWING and the Tmnfei of India from the 
t'ompanij to the Crown, ])y Sir Henry S CuNMNiiiHAM, 
K C I E , M.A , Author of British India and its Rulers, Ac. 
[Published, i Thud thomsaiid 

X.XII L()RI) LA W li E \ ('E ami the Reeon^tno ! ion of India undir 
th( ('roiniyhy SiH (‘haiufs Cmphfhston Aitchisov.K C S T , 
Lli I> ,f(*rnuMl\ Foreign Sfcietary t«> the (ioverntii^'nf of India, 
ttiui late Lieutenant-Oovernor of the Prnjab. [Published ] 
WIW. IIIE EABL OF MAYO’ and the t'oimdidation of the 
iptetu^ Rule in India,h}, Sir Willivm VNiison Hinter, 
K t S J , M A , I.L 1>. [Published } Thud thousand. 

St PPLEME.VTARY VoLl MES. 

A BUIEF inSlORY OF THE ISDTiN PEOPLES, 
by Sir Wiieiam Wilson Hinter, KCS.I Twentieth 
lubtion . 7Sth thousam! Price 3jf. (></ [Published.] 
James 'TIIOMAsOS • and the British Settlemmit of North- 
Western India, by Sia Ricuard Temi lk, Bart., M.P , formerly 
Lieuteuant-Cio\ernor of Beng;vl, and Governor of Bombay. 
Price s* [Published.] 



2 Dpinion 0 of tlje Pres0 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S‘DALHOUSIE.* 

* An interesting and exceedingly readable volume.Sir William 

Hunter has produced a valuable work about an important eptx'h m 
English history in India, and he has given us a pleasing insight into 
the character of a remarkable Englishman. The “ Ilulers ot India” 
series, which he has initiated, thus makes a successful beginning in hm 
hands with one wht) ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the subject ’—The Ttmen. 

‘To no one is the credit for the impro\ed condition'of public intelli¬ 
gence [regarding India] more due than to Sir William Hunter. Fn»m 
the beginning ot his career as an Indian Civilian he has devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the task of enlightening his countrymen on the subject 
of England’s greatest dependency. . Hy inspiring a small army of 
fellow-labourers with his own spirit,by inducing them tt> conform to his 
own method, and shaping a huge agglomeration ol facts into a lucnl and 
intelligible system, *^ir W. Hunter has bioiight India and its innumer¬ 
able interests within the pale of achievable knowleilgc, and has givm 
definite shape to the truths whi( h its history establishes and the 
problems which it suggests . Such contributions to literatnro are aj t to 
be taken as a matter of couise, because their highest merit is to conci-al 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in tlieir prodm tion ; but 
they raise the whole level of public intelligome, and gemnate an 
atmosphere in wlrcli th«* baleful influences of folly, ignorance, prejudice, 
aud firesmnption dwindle and disappear .’—Saturday Iterieu' 

‘ Admirably calculated to impart in a concise and agreeableform a < lear 
general outline of the history of our great Indian Empire IJcanomtd 
‘ A skilful and most attractive picture . The author hiw made goml 
use of public aiul private documents, and has erijoye<l the privilege (d‘ 
being anled by the deceased statesmairs familv Hih little woik « 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modern history Aca^itmy 
‘ The book should coininand a wide circle of rtaileis, not only for its 
author's sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive way m which it has b»*en puhlislud at the moderate 
price of half-a-cr<»wn Hut it is, of courso, by its intriiihic merits alone 
that a work of this nature should be judg«d And those merits are 
everywhere consjucuous. \ writer wIiom* tlutrough mastery of all 
Indian subjects has been acquired by years of practical r*xj>« ncnce and 
pati ‘nt research.’ —TAc Athmfrum 

‘ Never have we been sr* much iinpresserl bv the great literary abilities 
of Sir William Hunter as we have l>ecn by the perusal f>f “The Marquess 
of Dalhousie.” . The kiumlerlge displayco by the writer of t,h“ motives 
of Lsrrd Dalhousie’s action, of the inner wf>rking of Ins imnd, is so < oni- 
plete, that [.-ord l)alhousie hims<lf, were he living, could not statu tfiein 
more clcaily. . .Sir William Hunter’s style is so clear, his language 
so vivid, and yr t so simple, conveying the inq»r« ssions he wmsIk s sf) per¬ 
spicuously that they t^nnot but l>e unriersUsMl, that the work must have 
a place in every ht-rary, m every hrune, w'o might say intbcd ev<*ry 
cottage ’—Lieuiny .Vfirir 

‘Sir Wdlliaiu Hunter has written an ra<lniirable little volume on 
“ The Marquess of I ♦alliou-ie ” for his s< nes of the “ Uulers d India ” 
It can be read at a sitting, yet its references—exj>resse<l or implierl -- 
the study and observation of half ahfe-tirne ’— The Dady N(toi. 



€)pmton!S of tbe prm 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MATO.’ 

‘ Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled “ Rulers of India,” 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).’ — The Tirneg 

‘ In telling this story in the monograph before us, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’— The Academy. 

‘The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com¬ 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
IS the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con¬ 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.’— The Scotsman. 

‘-Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay ami the biographv We are presented 
with the main features of Ijord Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians, while in tlie biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like jMirtrait.’— Vanity Fan. 

‘ The story of his life Sir W W Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
—cltar, succinct, and manly Sir W. W Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unatlected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his w’oik vividly betore us.’— The 
(jlasgotr Herald 

‘ All the kno\^ ledge acquires! by jM'rsonal association, familiarity with 
administratee details of the Indian (iovernmeiit, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilise<l in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, aowever, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
— The Maneh^eter Fxpres* 

‘ This is another of the “ Fiulcrs of India ’’ seri* s, and it wdl be hard 
to l>eat . . Sir Wilimm Hunter’s )>erception and expression are here at 

their very best ’— The Pall Mall Gazette 

‘ The latest addition t<i the “ Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attracti> eness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . , 
The final chapter must either bo copieil \erl>ally and literally—which 
the space at our di8{K>sal will not permit—or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not tol>e envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.’— Allen's Indian Mail. 

* The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it . . S<Hne of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
cloaing passages, the picture of the Viceniy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to ma' e any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
hapiien, but we are thnli(^i as if we dhi not know it, and were still 
held in su8|>ense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
onlinary description might seem feeble and laggai^ But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the sfKit and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ** on the back of 



DpintoniB! of tpe Pteso 

ON 

MB.W.S.SETON<EARB*S‘COBNWALLIS.’ 

*Thb new volume of the “ Ruler* of India series keeps up to the 
high standard set by the author of " The Marquess of Dalhoosie/’ For 
citing with the salient passages m Lord Cornwallis's Indian career no 
one could have been better quallhed than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord Lawrence .*—The Atkenawn. 

‘ Lord Cornwallis has been very properly included iiv*the list of those 
“Rulers of India'* whose bK^graphies are calculated to illustrate the 
past growth and present development of the English administration in 
tliat country. His name is connected with several great ineAsiires, 
which more, perhaps, than any others have given a special colour to our 
rule, have inHuenced the course of subsequent legislation, and have made 
the Civil Service what it at presenl is. He completed the administrative 
fabric of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
and vicissitudes, had laid the foundation.’— The Saturday Review 

*We hope that the volumes on the “Rulers of India” which are 
being published by the (Uarendoii Press are carefully read by a large 
section of the public There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
l>etween the average Englishman and the greatest dejiendency of the 
Crown; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of tliese admirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . 
Mr Seton-Karr has succeeded in the task, and he has n(»t only pre> 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive form. . . We strongly retominend the Innik to all who wish 
to enlarge the area ot their knowledge with reference to India,'— New 
York Her aid. 

* The “ Rulers of India ” series. This outcome of the Clarendon 
Fretis grows in value as it proceeils. The account of Cktrnwailis is from 
the }>en of Mr W Seton-Karr, who was formerly Foreign Secretary to 
the Coverninent of India, and whose ac<|uaintance with Eastern affairs 
has been of obvious service to him in the compilation of this useful 
manual ’— The Olobe. 

* One might almost say that the history of our great Indian Empire . 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent “ Rulers of India 
Senes,” published at the Clarendon l*ress at Oxfc»rd. ... Of ('ornwallis 
It might l>e said he transfonned the Rist India Company's servants 
from merchants Ui administratom, and determined to place them almve 
jobbery, which he despise<l.’— The ludeperuient. 

‘ We have already expre*se<l our sense of the value and timeliness of 
the senes of Indian bisV^rical retroaffect^ now issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Mr. SetuD>Kan*'B monograph U(>on Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has mamtaine4l .. His accurate and lucid summary of the necessi¬ 
ties which dictated Corowailis’s policy, and the method by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent, effectefl, the transformation of our rule 
in India from the lines of an Oriental despotism to those with which we 
are now familiar, it as attractive as it is instructive.'— The Litmrary 
World, 



Opinions of t^e press 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

‘ In the character of Dupleix there was the element of greatneRs 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many European 
minds, French as well as Englihh, and a broad capacity for govern¬ 
ment, which, if suffered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even as it was, Colonel 
Malleson shows how narrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. 
In 17S3 the Tnaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British jiower from extinction ’— Timex. 

‘ One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every noi>k and 
corner To do a small hook as well as this on Dupleix has been done, 
will he rocognised hy competent judges as no small achievement 
When one considers the bulk of the matenal out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involve*! in the performance ’—Academy 

‘ A most compact and effective history of the French in India in a 
little handbook of iSo pages .’—Soucouformixt 

* Well ttrrange<l, lucitl and eminently reaslable, an excellent addition 
to a most useful seiies.’— Record. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAR.’ 

‘ Cohmi'l Mallesoii's intereHting monograph on Akh.* lu the “ Rulers 
of India * (Clarendon Fress) should more than saiisfy the general 
reader Colonel Malhson tracts the orig n and foundation of the 
Mughal Fnipire ; and, as an intrtHfnotion to the history of Muhamma¬ 
dan linlia, the l)0(»k IcuNes nothing to be desiretl. -St James » (iazdte. 

‘This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian liistory, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out tlieme. It is a worthy anti valuable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter's promi.''ing series.’— .itiunceum. 

‘ Cadonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader 
The stors of Akbar is briefly but clearly t<»ld, with an account of what 
he was ami what he did, and how he found and how he left India. . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to con>truct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate.'— Scots Observer 

‘The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the senes an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical stmiy, and he has admirably fulfilletl his task. . . Alike in 
dress and style, this volume is a fit oompanion for its predecessor.’— 
Manchtsitr iiuaidian. 



fiDpintonis of tte IPress 

ON 

CAPTAIS TROTTER’S ‘WARREN HASTINGS.’ 

* The publication, recently notiot*il in this place, of the “ Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Pajiers pieoerved in the Foreij^n Dejiai't- 
inent of the Government of India, I 77 J- 17 ‘^ 5 »” thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government ol India. C'aptaiii Jj. J Trotter’s 
Wauken Hastings, a \olume of the “ Rulers of India” series, edited 
by Sir W Hunter (Oxf(g:d, at the Clarendon Press^ is accordingly 
neither inopportune nor devoid of an aih quate rat^tou ti't'ire “ The 
present voluiuc,” says a brief preface, “ endeaiours to exhibit for the 
first tune the actual woik of that great (iovcrnor-deiu i al. iw* reviewed 
from the firm btaiid*p(jint of the original records now maile axadable to 
the students of Indian Instory “ Captain 'blotter is well known iwt a 
competent and Jitlractivc writer on Indian hisloiv, and this is not the 
first time that Warren HaNtingw has supplitd him with a theme — 
The Ihtnes. 

‘ He has put his best work into this iiieimur . . (’aptain Trotter’s 
memoir is more valualile [than Sir A LvaH’s] from a Htiietly historical 
point of view. It contains more of the history of the peimd, and it 
embraces the very latest luformatioii that ca.'^ts light on Hastiiigs* re¬ 
markable career . His work too m of disltnct literaly ineiit, ami ii 
worthy of a theme than which Lntish history prc'-cTils none nobler 
It is a distinct gain to the HntiHh race to l*e eimbled, as it now may, 
to count the great (lovernor-tieneral among those heroes for wliom 
it need not blush ScoUman 

‘ Captain Trotter has done his w(»rk w«ll.and his \c»!ume deserves 
to stand with that on Lalhousie by Sir William Hunter Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it ’— AVi< ) oik Jietald 

‘ This 18 an able book, written with candour and discrimination 
Leede Mere ary. 

‘ Caj.taiD Trotter has done full justice to the fiiscmating story of the 
aplendid achievements of a gnat Kiiglishman Manchester Uunidum 

‘This neat little V(»lumfe contains a brief Imt admind.le biography of 
the first Governor-Ceneral of Ind a. The author iian been fortunate in 
having had atxjcss to State paj*ers wliicli cover the period ol the 
entire rule of Wainn Hastings The y*u'caetle ('htanuh 

* In preparing this sketch for “ The Rulers of India, (yaptain 
Trotter has had the advantage of consulting the " la*tters, Despatches, 
and other State Papers preseived in the Foreign Dt partnieiit of the 
Government (.f India, 1772-81^,” a |*cr(od which cover* the entire 
administration of Warren Hasting*. The present volume, therefore, 
may truly claun that it "exhibits for the first time the actual work of 
the great Govemor-tieneral, aa reviewed from the firm stand p»int of 
original recorils.” It 1* a Ixark which all must j»eruse who deaire to 
be " up to date ” on the subject.’— The (jlifbe. 



2)ptnion0 of tlie Pteoo 

OH 

VISCOTJUT lAEDIN&E’S ‘LORD lARDIIT&E.’ 

* An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hardlnge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father’s long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con¬ 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.’— Tj^e Saturday Review. 

‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by friends and {xilitical opponents The biographer . . . has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.’— 7 'he A nh-Jacobin. 

* Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’—TAr Pall Mall (lazette. 

* His son and biographer hag done his work with a true appreciation 
of pro[)ortion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.’-— Vanity Fair. 

‘The nresent Lord Hardinge is in some reajjects exceptionally well 
qualifie(l to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father s 
Governor-Cieneralship '--The Times. 

‘ It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Harduigc’B military and jiolitical career; it is arranged .. so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India and it gives a 
lifelike and striking picture of the man.'— Ariidemy. 

‘ The style is clear, the treatment dispassionaU , and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting senes in which it figures ’ 
— I'he Globe. 

‘ The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers.’— The Morning Pod. 

‘ Eminently rea^lable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the uiipublisheil letters quoted are of real vaJue^— The Colonies 
and India 

* Ctimpiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.*— The Manchester Examiner. 

‘ An admirable sketch.' — The New York Herald. 

* The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.*— The 

Queen. 



Opinions of tbe I^resis 

ON 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNERS 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 

* In Clyde and Strathnairn,” a contribution to Sir William Hunter’i 
excellent “ Rulers of India” series \Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Bume g^ves a lucid sketch of the military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Burne skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the oonditions of proportion imposed upon him.' . . . * Sir Owen 
Bume does not confine himself eXclusivelv to the military narrative 
He gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Mutiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Reconstruction w'hicli followed its suppression ’ 
. . . ‘—well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
series to which it belongs ’— The Ti’men. 

‘Sir Owen Burac who, by association, expeiience, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well <]ualified for the task, writes with know¬ 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairness .’—Safurdaif Herxew. 

‘ Ah a brief record of a momentous einich iju India this little l>ook is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing ’ 7 ’Ae 
Colonxee and India, 

‘Sir Owen Burne has wntten this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgment, and we in India cannot rf*ad such a lKV)k 
without feeling that he has powerfully aided the acconiplished editor 
of the series in a truly patriotic enterjirise .’—lUtmlniy (iazfUv 

‘The volume on “Clyde and Strathnairn ” has just appeared and 
proves to be a really valuable ad<litioii to the Hencs. (’onsidering its 
sire and the extent of ground it covers it is one of the best Inxiks alxmt 
the Indian Mutiny of which we know.’ - Knffhehman 

‘ Sir Owen Bume, who has wntten Uie latest volume for Sir William 
Hunters “ Rulers of India” series, is better qualified than any living 
jierson to narrate, from a military siandp<»int, the story ul the Huppres> 
sion of the Indian Mutiny leleyraph. 

‘Sir Ow’en Bume’s book on "(^yde and Strathnairn" is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable senes to which it Iwlongs ' — 
Manchester Kramtner. 

‘The book is a<lmirably written; and there is probably no better 
■ketch, equally bnef, of the stimng events with which it deals.* 
Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Bume, fri>m the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
&om his long connexion with the (^verament of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord Strathnairn l>oth in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for tlie task which he has undertaken.'— 
The Athenmum. 



Opinions of tbe ipreiss 

ON 

ME. KEEEE’S ‘MABHAVA EAO SIEDIIA.’ 

‘ The life ofeuch a man should be interesting to all those who have en¬ 
tered, however re»notely, into the inheritance of hiR labours: and Mr Keene 
is well <|ualihed, Ixith by Ids knowlevlge of Indian history and his literary 
dexterity in its treatment, to do justice to his subject.’— The Time*. 

‘Mr Keene has the tnornious advantage, not enj’oyed by every 
producer ot a lKK)k, of knowing intimaudy the topic he has taken up. 
He has couifiresKed int<j these 203 pages an iiiiniensu amount of informa¬ 
tion, drawn from the best souices, and presented with imit h neatness and 
etfect . Such a life v\as worth tracing in connection with the general 
history of tlie times ; and that is the task which Mr Keene has so well 
fulhlled in this concise, yet attiatti\e, little volume.’— The iilohe. 

• Jn this hnef monograph Mi Ke'uie gt>e8o\ei the ground already tra¬ 
versed b> him in his “ Fall of the Moghul Kinpiic.” I'ut the paiticular 
W'ork whuh ^'ues Simlhia his plac** in Indian history. is here made 
more eleail> manifest,while thelsxik deals aimo-t as much in general his¬ 
tory as in biography . 11 IS \ aluable as bringing out tin originality as well 
as the greatness of the nnacknow leilged ruler oi H industaii . 'I'iie b(H*k 
IS interesting and foims a valuable a<l<titi«>n to the senes ’— Scotsman 
‘ Mi Ke< ne U Us the story with kiiowkslge and impartiality, and also 
with suttieient graphic fK>N\er to make it thoroughly read.ible The 
recognition of Sindhia in the “Kuleis” seiies I*, jus* jirid graceful, 
and it cannot fad to gut satisfjo'tion to the educated clasmvs of our 
Indian fellow subjects'— Ato/A i/ri/uA J)tn!y Moil 

‘Tins IS proliablv the most 10 nantic volume in the wbo'e serit's, and 
the Siiulhia's ddb‘renoe in attitude towanls 1 )e lioignc .ind ^^a^Ien 
Hastings 1.S very interestingly stated. The history of the foundation of 
our Imlian Finpue receives muih elocidation Irom this admirable 
volume’ -lAtfijiool Mtrcuri/ 

‘Mr II (J Keene. C I F . M.A , has adtletl a verv acc» [ iioc \ olume to 
the popular half-cn»wii beries of works on former potentait in England’s 
vast Indi.in deiHUitlenc^ . From the signal tiefcat of the Marathas at 
Fanipat.in 1701, in w Inch engagement Sindhia, afl- r fighting valiantlv, 
verv nearly lost his life, until his ileatli in 1794. his varying fortunea are 
traced 'J’he important atlairs in which he figured so proinineutly, as also 
the intrigues and luaciiinatioiis tliat weie diretied aga nst him, are re- 
vonb'd, whilbt the desirable efteot of bis policy m aa-uaging the fierce 
jMissions anil civilising the habits of the people is li^jncted The volume 
itears 1 neonUstable pii>t>fs of the exjieiidilurc of consulerable rese treh 
by the aulhor. and sustains the reputivtioii he ha<i abeatly acquired 
bv bis “ sketch of the History of Hindustan — Freeman's Journal 
‘ Among the eighteen rulei** of India included in the scheme of hir 
William Hunter only five are natives of Indi.i, and of the-e the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exes ption of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr H (f Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for Uie career of the gr- atest bearer of the 
hisu>nc niune of Sindhia coverevi the exciting periixl from the capture 
of IVlhi, the liii(H>ria} c.apital, by the Fersian Nadir Shah, to the occu- 
|>aticvu of the same city by Ix>rd Lake ... Mr Keene gives a lucid 
liescnption of his sulxaequent policy, es(>ecial>y towanis the English 
when he was brought face t<v face with W’arren Hastings, The concln- 
■ion of his hi^libtv tck u.- —v 




opinions of tbe ]pres0 

ON 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING.’ 

‘The life of Earl Canning, the Vjceroy of the Indian Mutiny, affordf 
an excellent subject for a biograjiher wl»o knows his business, and 
therefore we need hardly say that “ Earl Canning,” by Sir H S. 
Cunningham, K.C I E., i« an admirable contribution to the series of 
the “Killers of India” edited by Sir \V. W. Hunter ^Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press). Sn Heiirv Cunningham’s rare liteiary skill and his 
knowledge of Indian life and aflairs are not now displayetl for the first 
time, and he has enjo\ed exceptional advantages in dealing with his 
present suliject Lonl Gianville, Canning's conteiii|H)iary at scIkh)! 
and colleague in public life and one i>f his olde'^t friends, furnished his 
biographer with indcs of his recollections of this early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Ciiiinmj^liam has also been allowed areess to the Diary of 
Canning’s private Kecretarv, to tlie .lournal of his military secretary, 
and to an interesting 0"in‘hp(mdent'( between tlie Gov 11 nor-( Jener.il 
and bis gicat lieutenant. Lord Lawrence Of these exceptional ad¬ 
vantages he has made excillent use, uinl the result is a biogruphy 
second in interest to none in the senes to which it belongs ’— 'I'hr ISinrs. 

'SirHenrv i'unniiigham’s “Kail ( anning ” is a model moiiogiaph. 
The writer Knows Jrulia, as w'ell as Indian history, w'cll , and his siory 
ba<> a vivi'inesh whicli none but an Anglo-Indian could so well hav® 
imported l * it It h.is 5 i1k<) the advantage of b» ing founded to a large 
extent on liitherio unused material .’—'Ihe 

‘Sir II S (’iiimmgliam has biic< ceded m writing the history of a 
critical peno<l in so fair and dispahHionate a inannei as to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which he has so 
clearly grasj»ed should ever have Ixeii ml^lnterp^f toil, and the results 
which lie indicates so grossly mi'-judged. Noi is the exctlleme of his 
work les'v conspicuou- from the lit* rarv than from the p( litieal and 
historical j»oint of view The stv le is dear and vivid, the language 
well chosen and vigorous, the disposition of details and accessories 
Striking and artistic, and, indeed, under wl atever aspect tlie work he 
considered, it readies the high standard of workiimnshif) whidi, from 
the outlet, has been a distinguishing feature <>( Die series '— Olatgow 
Herald 

Sir II S Cunningham was fortunaV, in a literary sense, in the 
part cular Vicr r-oy and period of Indian histt/i y allotti d to his pen in 
the iin)S)rtanl and valuable ^er)eH of biographical volume^ on “ Itulem 
of India,” being published at the ( larendoii Press. Oxf<»rd, under the 
editorship of Sn William iison Hunter In Hari ('unniug, first 
Viceroy of India, Sir H S. Cunningham had a subject sufhciently 
inspiring to all who a^limrc honour, courage, jiatience, wisdom, all the 
virtues and qualities which go to the building up of the character of an 
ideal English gtn'w’eman ; while the episode of the Mutiny, culminating 
in the fall of Lucknow, lends itself to the more picluresr]ue ana 
graphic description Sir H. S. Cunningham has treated his subject ade¬ 
quately. In vivid 1 tnguage he paints his word-pictures, and with calm 
judicial analysis be also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, 
cause*, and results of the outbreak, also a ternpf»rate, just appreciator 
of the cliarmctor and pdicy ofEarl Canning .'—Tfie Court Journal, 



®pmion0 of t&e lprc0s 

ON 

ME. DEMETRIUS BOULGER S ‘ LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

‘The “ Rulers of India’* series has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord ’Villiam Beiitinck. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. He was 
mainlv instrumental in bnnging about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng¬ 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare Lord William’s 
despatches and inimiteH, several of which arc textiudlv reproduced in 
Mr lioiilger’s praisew-ortliv little book, display coii>nlerable literary 
skill and are one and all State pajiers of signal worth ’— Daily 7 'ele- 
yraph. 

‘ Mr Ihuilger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental attairs, and in the caieer of Lord William Rentinck fie has 
founil a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill ’— The 1 imeK. 

‘ His frontier jxilicy w as conciliatory, but full of foresight. His minute 
on the subject of Afghanistan and the advance of Hiissia in Asia may 
be read w'lth advantage to-day, nearly sixty years after it was w’rltten. 
Similarly, his observations on the unmes of India have lost by no means 
all of their force, and Mr Boulgei has done a jiublic seivice pnnting 
the document ’ —Daily Seu's 

* liow' all this w'lw effected has been clearly and foreddy set forth by 
Mr. l^nilger. Tlmugh c*>nciH« ly written, his memoir omits nothing 
really eH^elltl^ll to a tbtiruugh umlcr‘«tanding and just appreciation of 
Rcntinck’s work, ami of the results which flowcil from if ' \en after he 
had ceaweil to he at tlie head of Indian affairs Mr Bo oger’s estimate 
of the statesman is eminently fair and dispassionate, based on a 
thorough know’le<lge of Inti administration in ad it'* iletails Altogether 
the little work is a \aluable addition to a most usctul series ’— (jlai*gow 
Herald. 

‘ Mr Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac¬ 
cepted place in the very useful and informing senes which hir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.’— Indepeudeat. 

‘ Ixird William Bentinck occupies a distinct place among Indian 
Governors (leneial His rule mav l>e regarded as the commencement of 
an ejaich. M r Boiilgcr has not to tell a stiriing story of war and conquest, 
but the record of Lord William Bentinck's domejstic reforms, by which he 
began the regeneration of India, is as deeply interesting and certainly 
as well worth «tud>ing as any chapter of preceding Indian history 
Mr Boulger has produced an excellent brief history of the penod, and 
a capiUi’ life of the Governor-General. Tlie volume is one of the senes 
of “ Killers of India," and none them is better worthy of perusal.’— 
1 he Scotamau, 

* Mr. Boulger it should be added, has done his work with care and 
judgment.*— OMfe, 



SDptnton? of rte press 

ON 

SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘ RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

* Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and hi« 
account of the famous Mah.*irj(jji and his times is, consequeuily, one of 
til© most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the senes of which 
It firms apart.’— 7 ’Ae Globe 

* We can thomughly praise Sir Lepel Griffin’s work as an accinate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
leligion and of the temjKiral power loundeil upon it iiy a strong and 
remorseless chieftain .’—The T\m€» 

* One of the best books recently published on any Indian question.*— 
The Manchesfer Guardian. 

* The reading public has hero the essence of all that is worth know* 
mg about the period ’—The Glastjovp Evenouj Sens 

‘ From first to last it is a modi 1 of what such a work should be, and 
a classic. The book is one of tlio most intoKsting histoncal sketches 
ever given to tlie public, and illustrated througiiout by a unujiie 
acquaintance with the subject, and exquisite point * - The i>t Stepken'$ 
Review. 

* 8 ir Lepel has done justn'c to one of the iiio'-t interesting and pic¬ 
turesque episodes of Iinlian history In e\ery rosjieet, but perhaps 
most of all troiii the point (»f view of the general reader who does not 
wholly suboidinato enjoyment to mstimtion, the volume is a most 
accejitable addition to th<* senes ’ - The (ilaftffow Ileralil 

* The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
liands than thi>se ot Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Pimjaub, and is an exjiert m all the knowledge npjieitaming to a 
thorough a<’quaintance, practical and bookish, with tliai province This 
18 an excellent skt*tcli of Uanjit Singh, los people, ano Ins short-lived 
kingdom.’— The A^rofutnan 

‘ At once the shortest an<I beKt hisL<»r\ of the rise and fall <if the 
Sikh monarchy ’—The Am/A RriLit^k Ihixl^ Mail 

‘An excellent joece of work tandul, <lnciiminating, and well- 
balanced’— Ihe Yitrle^hire Pont. 

‘ Not only a bu^grajdiy of the Naj>ole''n r>f the h.ast, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Thef>criK y being a noUhla 
examjtie of compact tliought. hor grasp of subject, careful treatment, 
and charm of nariation, this volume is a<«<:'ond vo none in the Renes It 
may fairly be saul to “ sj»eak vodumcB, ” an.l jH>i«e«ses an exceptional 
value as lie mg by our chief authority on Punjab uuitters ’ -'Ike Liter* 
pool Mercury. 

‘The career of no Indian ruler siiuf the Mochnl Aurungi;ebe and 
the Mahratta Sivaji }>reHents a finer subject for the hisUman; and it 
would be difficult \o find a writer l>etUT (pialified tiian Sir liCpel Griffin 
to deal with such a subject .’—I he JomPs'n Gazette. 

‘A truly masterly account of Hanjit Singh and the short-lived Sikh 
monarchy of Lahore.’— Th* WorUI. 

‘ The skeUh is in every respect a masterly one, and proven iU author 
to be caf)able ot producing something on a larger scale that would be 
unsurpassed among hiabiries of our great dejiendency ’—The LiUrary 



iippmions of tpe Pre0$ 

ON 

MR. J. S. COTTON'S ‘ MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.’ 

‘Sir William Hunter, the editor of the series to which this book 
belongs, w.ih happily inspiied when he entrusted the Life of Elphin- 
■tone, one of the most scholarly of Indian rulers, to Mr. Cotton, who, 
himself a scholar of merit and repute, is brought by the nature of his 
daily avocations into close and constant relations with scholars . . . We 
live in an age in which rume but specialists can afford to give more time 
to the memoirs of even the most distinguished Anglo-Indians than will 
be occupied by reading Mr. ('otton’s two hundred pages. He has per¬ 
formed his task with great skill and good sense. This is just the kind 
of Life of himself winch the wise, kindly, high-souled man, who is the 
subject of it, would read with jileasuie in the El}tiian Fields.’—Sir M. 
E Grant Duff, in The Academy. 

* To so insjnnng a theme few writers are belter qualified to do ample 
justice than the author of “The Decennial Statement of the Moral and 
Material I’rogress and Condition of India ” Sir T Colebrooke’s larger 
biography of Elphinstono appeals mainly to Indian specialists, but 
Mr Cotton's slighter sketch is admirably .idapted to watisfy the growing 
demand for a knowledge ot Indian history and of tlie personalities of 
Anglo-Indian st itesmeri which Sir William Hunter has done so much 
to cieate’— The Times 

*Thi8 iH the story of a brilliant life, brilliantl) told. Mr. Cotton has 
a crisp style, a wide knowb dge of Indian histt»r), and a strong sympathy 
for his hero’— The Pall Afall Gazette. 

‘ Mr Cotton’s “ Life ot Mountstuart Elphinstoiic “ is one of the most 
readable (>f the valuable \ oluines that have appeared in the senes of 
“ Rulers of India ” Mr (’otton has avoided t< diousness by the con¬ 
densation of matter, and has secured the interest and close attention of 
his reader bv a bright and nimble style which carries him along with 
quite exhilaiatiuiT rajiiditv, jet without skippmg the really salient 
features of the perioil ’— The Scotsman 

* Mr Cotton has evidently performed a congenial task in writing 
this excellent little biography, tor he has produced a \olume so pleasant 
to read that it can scarcely be the result of labour against the grain. 
He has given us an account of the public career of a man who, though 
ho declined the post of Governor-General, well deserves to rank among 
the able.st “ Rule^^ of India,” and of those literal) pursuits which occu¬ 
pied Elphinstone’s spare tune during his penc'd of office, and bore good 
and abiding fruit both in his despatches and bis historical work.*— The 
Journal of Education. 

‘The author has evidently taken great pains to make the book what 
a monograph of the kind ought to be; and those who are familiar with 
Anglo-Indian history during the early part of the current century will 
appreciate the praise we offer when we say that he has succeeded in 
making it worthy of its subject.*— The WorUi. 

* A masterpiece of skilful and sjmpatbetic workmanship. . . . Such 
a life could scorc^dy l>e told without exciting interest: told as it is by 
Mr Cottvin, it combines all the qualities of that oft-abused word—fias- 
oiziation .’—Ike Quern. 



Dptnton0 of tpe Ipreos 

OK 

ME. MOESE STEPHENS’ ‘ALBUQUEEQTIE.’ 

* Mr. Stephens’able and instructive monograph . .. We may commend 

Mr. Morse Stephens’ volume, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Ania and 
Kurope, and as a sug^^festive treatment <*t tlie problem of wdiy Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Einpuo ’— 7 %t> 
Times. ^ 

‘ Mr. H Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India, According to the 
practice of the eerie'* (o which it belongs it is called a life of Affonao de 
Albuquenpie, but the (iovernor is onl\ the central ami ino>.t important 
figure in a brief history of the Porluguese m tiu* East down t(» the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their i>iefterves . . A plea¬ 
santly-wTitten and trustworthy book .m an interesting man and time ’ 
—TAe Saturday Rtitew. 

* Mr. Mor^e Stephens’ Albuquerque is a solid p'ece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.’— The Aiheneeum. 

* Mr. Morse Mephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly will qualified him for approa<hing the sid>|»*ct . . lie has 
presented the facta of Albuqueique’h caiecr, and hUeUlonl the evenU 
marking tlie rule of his jiredccessor Almeida, and of his miiiiodiate 
successors in the Governorblup and Vuerovalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting lorm .’—'the .‘^cotsnutn 


SIE CHAELES AITCHISON’S'LOEB LAWEENCE.’ 


‘No man knows the policy, principle!-, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir (Miarles Aitchisun I'he aalnmi features 
and vital principles of ids w’ork as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards aa Viceroy, are set forth with remaikahle clearneiis.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved iC—Manchester 
Examiner 

‘Sir Charles Aitchison’snarrative is uniformly marker! by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp , it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence's vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality .*—Xewcantle Daily Chronicle. 

* Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates .’—Yorkshire Post. 



£Dptnion0 of tbt l^resd 

(i\ 

MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OP HASTINGS.’ 

‘ Majf.r Ro8» of R]aflen»})»irg treats hiH subject skilfully and attrac¬ 
tively, and his blo^nraphy of Lord Haalinj^s worthily suKtains the high 
reptitatioTi of the Senes m which it appears ’—The Times 

‘This monograph is entitled tv) rank with the l>est of the Senes, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with ins materials ’ 
— JCntfhsh Mail 

* Iri'iLiuct witli interest ’—Glasffnw T'xenxng Xeios 

* As readable as it is instructive.’ 

‘ A truly adiniralilc monograph .’—Glannjow Herald 

‘ Majtir lloss has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country . A 
most arceptible and entrancing little volume.’— Daih/ Chronicle. 

*It IS a volume that merits the highent praise Major Koss of 
Bladensbtirg has n-jiresented Lord Hastings and his work m India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country a« it v^as, and in 
H masterly manner makes one leabze how important was the penotl 
covered hj this vcdume '—Manchester (V)u/i<r. 

‘This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the history of British rule in India ’—MaiicheHer 
Knitniner. 

MR. S. LANE-POOLE’S ‘AURANGZIB.’ 

'Tliere is no peruMi in KaHt*‘rn history so f ill of sens.tion as the 
reign of Auranurlli . .Mr Lane*l*o<*le tells this stor\ admirably, 
imlotd, it wen ditfu ult to imagine it better t 'Id JSatuxnal Ohseirer 
Mr Lane I’oole wiites learnetllv, lucidly, ami vigorously .. He 
draws an extremely 'ivid juetiire of Aurangzih, his strange Ascetio 
eliaracter, his intrepid courage, his remorHeleus overthrow of his 
kinsn en, his hnlliant t<»urt, and Ins disaHtn.uis polic> ; and lie describes 
the gradual «ie<'line of the Mogul power fn>i i .\Ubar to Aurangzlb 
w'Uh genuine historical iiihight.’— Times. 

‘ \ wel’-kuit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of the Mogul Kmperors —^aiurdaxt Itevieic 

* As a study of the man himself, Mr Lane-PfM)Ie’» work is marked 
by a vigour and ongmality of thought wdiich give it a xery exccj'tional 
value among works on the subject.’—(7/o;r^/o»r Herald 

‘ 'I'ho imist pi'pular and most pictiires(]ue account that has yet 
appeared . . a pictine of much clearness and foree.'— Globe. 

‘ A noUble sketch, at once scholarly and interesting ’—English Mail. 

* No one is better (jualified than Mr. Stanley Laiie-Poole to take up 
the history and to ilepict the character of the last of the great Mo^ul 
monarchs . Aurangzfha career is ever a fascinating study.— 
Home yrics. 

‘ The riithor gives a description of the famous city of Shith Jah^n, 
iU palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the 
scene.... Mr Lane-P<x)le's well-written monograph presents all the most 
distinoiive features of Aurangzfb'scharacter and career * — Morning Poet. 



Dpinte of t&e {press 

OK 

CAPT. TKOTTER’S ‘ EARL OP AUCKLAND ’ 

*A vivid account of the causes, conduct, and consequences of “ tho 
cosily, fruitless, and unrighteousAfghan War of 1838.'— St. Jamet^s 
Gazette. 

‘To write such a inonogiaph was a thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entire succens by Captain L J. Trotter He has 
dealt calmly and cleaily with Ltird Aiukland’s policy, donichtic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the genial tendency of 
Lord Auckland’s rule’— York'hhxre 7 ‘o^< 

‘To this distrcssii g story of the First \fglian War) Ca}>tain Trotter 
devotes the major j*{»rtion of his pages. He tells it well and forcibly; 
but is draw'll, perliajis unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy winch, to suine rejulers, ina\ seem to l>e hardly as yet 
finalU decided. . . It is only fair.to add that two chapters are devoted 

to “Lord Auckland’s Domestic l\die\.” aiii* to his relations with 
“ The Native Stat* of India ” ’—The TtuteH 

‘ Captain ’I'rotter’s Earl of Auckland is a most iiiter«*sting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet. luminous, hi8tor\ of the first Afghan 
War deserveH warm rec<>guiUon ’ Scothtnau 

‘ It points a moral w’hich our Indian Rulers canind afF(»rd to forget 
so long as til* V still ha\o Itushia and .Vfghanistan to count wMth'--- 
(rhint)(>tr Heiuld 

Supplementary Volume price 3/* f)d 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ by SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

‘ Sir R Temple’s lastk possesses a higli \ahie as a dutiful and 
interesting ineinonal of a man «>f lofty nh al'*, whoso fxploiti were 
none the less memorable becinise achie\ed exclusively in the field 
of peaceful adrninistr.jtion Time* 

‘ It IS tho }H‘Culiar distinction of this work that it iiit< restn a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself '—Scotumin 

‘This is a mo'>t inU resting book, to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalhled interest, hut no one who hat 
the InqK'rial instinct which has taught the Knglinh to rule suhject 
races “for their own w’elfare" (an fail to he struck by the tiniple 
greatnes-i of this character Pall Mall Gazette 

‘ Mr. Thomason was a great Indian BlateHinan. Uo systGinatited 
the revenue system of tlie Norlh»West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the admuii«itrHti(»n He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for tho earneituess of his religious faith, and 81 r Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner .’—Urituh Weekly. 

‘The book is “a portrait drawn by the hand of afiTection,” of one 
whose life was “ a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason's 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch. 
Chrigtwa. 
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OtUnCkABD BDlTIOir (TwXNTUErH)» IXmiD VO . 
&sTiNTT-xiaBVB TBooa&mx 


*t!Ma Kditioii iiio<»r)>o»t«9 tha raggaatiom raedlvad iha aatlioi 
Arm DIraotori of FiibUo Instnioiloii and oihar aduaaHonal antliaritlxi 
itt India; ita atatistiot are brought down to tiie Canaiia of 1891; aiii 
Its nanradve^ to 189a. Tha work bae raeaivad tba ampbatic approval 
of tha organ of the Engliah School Boanlsi and hat naan traiwatd 
into fire languages. It is largely employed for adiioati<nial pmrposas h 
ISnrope and America and as a text>b^k presoribed by the Uiilvarlita 
of GsJeiitfca for its Entrance Examination from 1886 to 1891. 

^ A Brief History of the Indian Peoples/* by W. W. fianter, pro 
sanis a sort of bird*s-eye yiew both of India and of its |»eople from tiM 
easiest dawn of historical records .... A work of anthonty and oS 
origi|^ value.' —Tke J>ail^ ^etrs (liondon). 

nKt. Hunter may be said to have presentad a compact epitome of tin 
results of his researches into the early history of India; a subject upei 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exoeedii^j 
thorough.'—TAe Sectsman. 

* Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of thi 
paopis of India so concise, so interastiiv, and so useful for aducadonal 
purposes as thii.’— The School Board Chronicle (London). 

* For its sise and subject there is not a better written or more trast< 
worthy history in existenoe.*— The Journal of JEditcaiton. 

* So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.'— The Timet, 

* Hr. Hunter's history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly st^le; and presented, as history 
dbould be, without the slightest suspicion of iirejudioe or suggestion ol 
partisanship. Hr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.'—TAe Ihailt 
Meeiew (Edinbuigh). 

* By far the manual of Indian History that has hitherto baao 
published, and quite equal to any of the Histottoal Series for Sehooli 
edited by Hr. Freeman. We trust that it will eoon be read in all ths 
•ehools in this Praetdanoy.'— 7 A« Timet tflndieu 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Guas, Eaq., Impaetor cf Solioole, 
Kortham Hivinon, Bombay Preiddanc^:—*'Vnhat wa raquira is a 
book which shall be acouxata as to fruits, hot not ovarioadad wilh 
them; writ'^an in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide na- 
eultivatsd readers; and short, baoausa it most ha sold at a leaacMlde 
pvioa. These oonditUma have never, in my opinion, bean taidised 
pcevhmt to tha intxodnetion of this bo^.' 

< Tha pobUcatioa of tha Hon. W. W. Hoalar's ^'Sohaol SOaloiTal 
Ihdia** is an avant in lliaraiy histofy.*—Ms A (OhlnUtaV 

*fia has snaeaadad in writing a hiataiy of India, not only In sil# a 
emy audit wffl ha read, htUiOM In away whie^ wa hopawOt IwmI 
ywnig and yonaf^iiallyia of to think asara kMly 

of OM other. TWChdootta uaivini^ luwdona wisdy infwtittil^^ 
Odi brief IdalQiy as a tent-boob im tha Hntianoa EtiininaWea***^M 
ffktdm Fmrki cOiloalta). 




